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INTRODUCTION 



O expatiate on the general utUitjr of a work of this de- 



scriptioiit is faarcUy necessary ; it embraces siidi a vari^ 



of subjects {dissimilar, it must be acknowledged, to each 

other), that some of them must be interesting to almost every 
man ; and as the plates will be arninj^fecl alphabetically, the whole 
will form a sort of dictionary, that may be referred to for any 
particular subject 

Amot^ die numerous inhabitants of dus great city, there are 
some whose particular pursuits have so much engrossed their 
time and thoi^hts, diat they know little more of the scenery 
which surrounds them than barely the names. Such a work as 
this ina)' reasonably be expected to rouse their dormant curiosity, 
and induce them to notice and contemplate objects so worthy of 
their attention. Those to whom these scenes are familiar, it will 
remind of their various peculiarities, and this publication may 
possibly point out some which have hitherto escaped their obser- 
vation. To such occasional visitors of the metropolis as wish to 
know what is most worthy of dieir attention and examfaiation in 
this mighty capital of the British empire, it will afford informa- 
tion which caimot easily be estimated. 




X INTRODUCTION 

The great objection that men fond of the fine arts have 
hitherto made to engravings on architectural subjects, has been, 
that the buildings and figures have almost invariably been de- 
signed by the same artists. In coasequence of this, the figures 
have been generalty neglected, or are of a very inferior caat^ and 
totaUy uncoiuiecled with the other part of the print ; so that we 
mayaofnedmes see men and women in English dresses delineated 
in an English view of an Italian palace^ and Spanish grandees 
in long doaks, and ladies in veils, seated in one of our own 
cathedrals. 

The dnm, m kaiom, it aMm turn, not an, 
fiothovthed 1 came it there? 

To remove these glarii^ incongruities from this publication, a 
strict attention has been paid, not only to. the country of the 
figures introduced in the diflerent buildings, but to the general 
air and peculiar carriage^ habits, &c. of such charaeiers as are 
likely to make up the majority in particular places. 

The architectural part of the subjects that are contained in this 
work, will be delineated, with the utmost precision and care, by 
Mr. Pugin, whose uncommon accuracy and elegant taste have 
been diqtlayed in bis Ibrmer productions^ With respect to the 
^ures, they are from the pencil of Mr. Rowlandsoo, with whose 
professional talents the public are already so wdl acquainted, diat 
it is not necessary to expatiate on ihem here. As the following 
list comprises alniosi (.very variety of character that is found in 
this great metropolis, there will be ample scope for the exertion 
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INTBODUCTION xi 

of his abilities; and it will be found, that his powers are not con- 
fined to the hidtcrous, but that he can vaiy with his subject, and« 

whenever it is necessary, descend 

Vna gmfB to gay, 6om livdy to Mfcm 

As six nmmiers will fmm a vohtmtt tkt mkoU wiH be comprised 

in four handsome volumes, with ituh of which will be ^^vcn a 
beautiful frontispiece ; so that each volume will contain twenty -five 
kigUy jimisked plates, correctly designed and coloured from nalure, 
witk near iwo hundred pages of letter-press. 

As eveqr possible attention will be paid to ejcecudng the 
different ports in a superior styles and rendering this woric worthy 
of approbation and enoouragement, the publisher is not aftaid of 
obtaining it 
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THE 



MICROCOSM OF LONDON 



HE state of aodetjr in this country, and indeed of almost 



aU Europe besides, was such, diat, from the time of 



WiDiam die Norman to the accession of Chailes I. the 
sovereigns of England had no sort of conception of die fine arts. 
Deeds of martial hardihood and romantic heroism* fraught with 
a sort of spirit of diivalry, engrossed die attention, and attracted 
the admiration, of bodi die moimrch and his subjects. The arts 
were of too quiet a description to be heard amid die dangour 
of arms and perpetual din of warfiue* which engrossed die whole 
attention of the monarch and his courtien. 

They were, however, the principal actors in achievements, 
which die artists of better times have thought wordiy of ddinea- 
tion, widiout at all expecting that their heroic deeds would be 
thus commemorated, nor does it seem likely diat they would 
have diougbt any fiune or cdebrity would be attached to sudi 
a record. It was, however, highly honourable to the names of 
both parties; for while it emblazoned die sovereign or soldier, 
by recording their heroic actions in diat untveraal language which 
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4 THE mCBOCOSM OF LONDON 

ftten of an natioiis can reaid, it created, or at least kept afive* 
a species of painting, whidi is univefsalljr admitted to be elevated 
above any other to which the artist can aspire, or the pencil be 
devoted ; for it has been said and admitted by the first authorities, 
that historical painting should be the leading object of every 
man who is ambitious of distinguishing himsdf in the arts. 
This is the test by which the nadonal character will be tried 
in future ages, and by which it is now tried by the natives of 
other countries. TIus is die great source from whence die 
rivulets of art flow, and from whence only is to be derived the 
vigour and character that truly ennoble them. To this is owing 
the peculiar excdlenoe discoverable in the portraits painted by 
TrruN, Raphael, Rubbns, Vandyke and many others; and 
NicoLO Poussttf alone is a sufficient prooC what consequence and 
dignity may be introduced into it by the pencil of a man whose 
views are not confined to narrow limits: Indeed an artist ought 
always to be in possession <tf m&rt dian his subject calls for, 
or inMibly he will not have what his subject calls for. Much 
more might be said on this subject, but we have not room to 
eiqiattate on it 

PreWous to the institution of a Royal Academy, there was an 
exhibition at the Lyceum in the Strand. It was denominated 
The Society of Artists of Great Britain ; and the profits 
were to be applied to the relief of distressed artists, their widows 
and children. In this place were exhibited some very fine pro- 
ductions by Mortimer and other of our most celebrated painters. 

The princes of the house of Hanover had many virtues of a 
description that adorn and dignify human nature. George II. 
was a gentleman of high honour and undeviating integrity ; but 
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he possewed no portioa of taste for the fine art9» the pcofesson 
of which ivere very coMlf considered danag his ceign. 

The aeoesaioa of his present majesty displayed a very difTerent 
scene, and those wlio had talents found now a sovereign who had 
taste to discern and appreciate diem» and sought every oppor* 
tnntty of a£fording them countenance and protectioo* 

la the year 1774, oU Somerset Place was purchased of the 
crown, and an act of parliament passed for embanking the river 
Thames before Somerset House* sad for building upon its sdte 
various pubUc offices, && The part of the building appropriated 
to the artists, is the object of our present enquiry. 

The room on the ground-floor is allotted to models of statues, 
planar elevatioos, and drawtnga 

The coved ceiling of the library was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and CiprtanL The center is by Sir Joshua, and repre- 
sents the Theory of the Art, under the form of an elegant 
and majestic female^ seated on the clouds and looking upwards: 
she holds in one hand a compasi^ in the other a hbel, 00 whidi 
is written, 

Tisgry is iHt bumUdg* of wkai is irmfy mUmnt, 

The four compartments in the coves of the ceiluig are fay 
Ciprmni, and rep re s ent Nature^ History, AlIq|ory, and Fable. 
These are well unagmed, and sufficiently espkun themselves. 

The adjoining room, beiiig originally appropriated to modeb 
and casts from the antique* of which this society has a most 
valuable and curious collection, b plain and unoraamented. 

The council room is more richly decorsted; die stucco is in 
a good taste, and is die center compartment of the ceilmg are 
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five pictures painted by Mr. West The center picture repre- 
sents the Graces unvolmg Nature ; the others display the four 
dements fi:om iHucb the Imitative arts collect their objects, under 
the description of femak figures, attended by genii, with Fire, 
Water, Eardi, and Air, exhibited under difierent fonns and 
modifications. The large oval pictures which adorn the two 
extremities of the ceiling, are firom the pencil of Angelica 
KaufTman, and represent Invention, Composition, Design, and 
Colouring. Besides these nine large pictures, there are in the 
angles, or ospandrells in the center, four coloured medallions, 
representing Apelles the painter, Phidias the sculptor, Apollo- 
dorus the architect, and Archimedes the mathematician ; and 
round ihc great circle of the center, ei^^ht smaller medallions, 
held up by lions, on which arc represented, in chira-obscuro, 
I'alladio, Bernini, Michael Anyelo, Fiaminin:*, Raphael, Domini- 
chino, Titian, and Rubens; all of which are painted by Rebecca. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first president ; and his urbanity 
of manners, and high rank in the arts, gave him a respectability 
with the society, which it will not be easy for any of his 
successors to equal. 

It is not proper to pass the name of this great man without 
some general account of his character : 

"His art wu oaterck and bii nictUTCt dunudit'* 

He was born heir to the manor of portrait-painting, the soil of 
which he has so improved, enriched, and fertilized, as to give this 
hitherto barren spot in the province of art, an importance it 
was never before thought capable of receiving. At the hour 
he began to paint he was the leader of his art, and, whatever 
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improvements wtre made by his €oatemporaries» preserved tliat 
tank to the last year of his life. He was sometimes pfaised for 
cxoeUences which he did not possess, and sometimes censured 
for errors of whidi he was not guilty. To analyze his character 
fiurly, it is necessary to consider the state of the arts when he 
began to paint ; and to say a man was superior to die painters 
who immediately succeeded Hudson, ia, with very few 
tions, saying little more ihan that he was a fpaot among pigmies. 
By his fondness for experiments in colours, he frequently used 
audi as vanished before the originals they were designed to 
commemorate, and many of them the world need not lament 
Every succeeding year of Us life he improved ; and that some 
of hb later pictures have been painted with ootoors that fled, 
every man of true taste will regret ; at die same time that the 
mewotintoes so frequently engraved irom tiiem, shew us in 
diadow, that smk things wtrt. He did not aim at giving a mere 
ground«plan of the countenance, but tiie marldaga of the mind, 
tiie workings of the soul, the leading features iriucli distinguidi 
man from man ; by which means he has represented real beiiigs 
with all the ideal grsMS d( fiction, and united character to 
individuality. Invention and originality have been said to be 
die leading excellences of a poet or a painter, and the president 
has been accused of borrowing from the works of others. Let 
it be remembered, that the merit does not lie in the originality 
of any single circumstance, but in the conduct and use of all the 
branches and particular beauties which enter into each composi- 
tion. Such appropriatit)n has a right to the praise of invention, 
and to such praise was Sir Joshua entitled. He frequently 
united the elegance of the French style with the chastity of the 
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Roman ; he imitated the brilliant hues oC Remfafandt, but never 
introduced what was eidier mean or disgusting; he had the rich* 
ness of colouring of Rubens without his excess and tumult; and 
by thus judidoosly selectmg and skiifiiQy blending the ooloucs 
of the various masten^ he has formed a s^le wholly his ownt 
on die merit of whidi other painters have separstdy about as 
b^h daim, as the maaoo who hewed die stones for Whitehall 
had to the honours due to Inigo Jones. 

Considered in every point of view, he has given a new 
character to portrait-painting, and his pencil may. widumt ex- 
aggeration, be called creative. 

He was succeeded in his situation as president of the Royal 
Academy by Mr. Benjamin West, the present president 

The stated professors of painting in its diflerent departments^ 
read lectures to the students in their various branches ; and as 
they possess a roost capital collection of casts and models from 
antique statues, &c they have vdiat may be fiuriy deemed a good 
uk$9l for dnat/iMg. A school far oolouring they still want ; and 
it has been reoommended to them to purchase a collection of 
picturesi to whidi die students might resort, and oooqiare thev 
own productions widi those of the great masters, whose works 
have stood die test of ages. The Lectures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are published, and are models of elegant compositioo 
as weD as seiaiti6c taste. Those by Mr. Barry were published 
a few years ago, and contain mudi original and useftd infonna- 
don, blended vndi some of this singular pMatef''s peouliaixdes. 

When Mr. Fiiseli was elected keeper. Mr. Opie succeeded to 
the office of professor of painting, but since his death a successor 
has not been appointed. 
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Mr. ShddiMi, profeasor of umtony, ddrron six lectures 
aattuattf , during Uie summer season. 

Prise medab (of silver), for tbe best academy figure, aie 
delivered once a year. 

Gold medals for historical composidons in painting, sculpture^ 
and des^ns in ardiitectur^ once in two years. The latter are 
presented to a foil assembly, and succeeded by a discourse from 
the president 

Students have genenJly during die whole year an opportunity 
of studying mUmv from wdl chosen subject^ and of drawing 
from the antique casta 

Adminion to the lectures is by a ticket seined by an acade- 
mician ; they are held on Monday evenings, at eight o'clock, in 

The annual eadiibition generally opens in May, and every 
person admitted pays one shilling ; and sixpence for a catalogue, 
if he wishes to have one. 

The first print in this number is, 

A VnW OF THB STUDBNTS IM THB XOVAL ACADEUT, AT 80IIBB8IT 
aOUSB, DKAWniG FROM THB UFE, 

The room in which this is done we have already described ; 
and by the manner in which it is arranged, and their errors being 
pointed out, a number of our young students draw with great 
correctness. It is devoutly to be wished that their colouring 
was as meritorious as their drawing ; but for colouring they have 
not yet a good school, though several of the royal academicians 
have made many attempts to obtain it ; but, alas I those attempts 
have not hitherto been crowned with success. 
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The print displays a very correct view of the scene it prolesses 
to describe, and to those mho have been engaged in the business 
will be so interesting, that they will not be likely to want any 
illustiation of it To those who have never been either parties 
or spectator^, it is hoped it wOl prove attractive. We therefore 
submit it, with aU that follow it, to a candid public, with the 
oonvictioa, diat whatever highly merits approbation, is sure to 
reodve it 

THE GREAT ROOM AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AT THE TIME 

ov AN BXfusrnoir. 

This most spirited drawing is covered with the representation 
of pictures and tigurcs, ia a manner with which it would not 
be easy to hnd one with which it could be paralleled ; nor would 
it be easy to find any other artist, except Mr. Rowlandson, who 
was capable of displaying so much separate manner in the 
delineations placed on the walls, and such an infinite variety of 
small figures, contrasted with each other in a way so peculiarly 
happy, and marked with such appropriate character. The 
peculiar mode by which different persons shew the earnestness 
with which they contemplate what they are inspecting, and 
display an absorbed attention to the object before them, is incom- 
parably delineated ; and the whole forms an admirable little 
picture of that busy scene, in which such crowds are annually 
engaged in watching the progress of the fine arts as annually 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

To point out any number of figures as peculiarly entitled to 
attention, would be an insult to the spectator, as very many 
would necessarily be left out of the catalogue, and every man 
of taste will discern them ax a glancei 
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THE ADMLRALTY 



HE Admiralty is a hndk building, containing thit office 



and apartments for the lonb conuniflaooen of the 



Admiralty, who superintend the marine department, and 
is contiguous to the Horse Guards on the north. Widi respect 
to the architecture, the principal front facing Parliament-street 
displays a proof that the noble lord and board who presided at 
the time it was built, had objects of more consequence than 
symmetry and proportion to attend to: it was deagned and 
erected by Shipley. The screen in the front (which was de- 
signed and erected by Adams) is so peculiarly elegant, that it 
in a degree redeems the other part from disgrace. On the top 
of the Admiralty are erected two telegraphs, the inside of which 
may be seen by proper application to the porter, or person who 
works the machine. 

The lord high admiral is classed as the ninth and last great 
officer of the crown ; and the honour it conferred, and trust it 
vested, were formerly considered to be so great, that the post 
was usually given cither to some of the king's younger sons, 
near kitismcn, or one of the chief of the nobility. To the lord 
high admiral belongeth the cognizance of contracts, pleas, or 
quarrels made upon the sea, or any part thereof which is not 
within any county of the realm ; for his jurisdiction is wholly 
confined to the sea. The court is provided for the trial and 
punishment of all offences committed on the high seas, and is 
a civil court Courts-martial in the Admiralty have a judge 
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advocate appointed to assist them. The present judge of the 
Admiralty is the R^t Honouiable Sir William Scott, Knight, 
LL*D., die salary 3500^ The present king's advocate general 
is Sur John Nicholl. Knight, LL.D. 

In King Henry IIL's days, and in the reigns of Edward I. 
II. and III. Richard 11. Henry IV. V. and VI. there were 
several admirals ; for the cautious wisdom of those days would 
not trait a subject with so great a diarge, nor permit any one 
man to have a certain estate in a post of so great importance. 
But, nevertheless, in those days there was a great admirsl of 
England. 

King Henry VI. in die fourteenth year of his rdgn, con- 
stituted John Holland Duke of Exeter, and Henry Holland his 
son, admirals of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine for life. 

The power of this great officer is described in a statute of 
Charles II.: it is enacted that he may grant commissions to 
inferior vice-admirals, or commanders in chief of any squadron 
of ships, to call and assemble courts- martial, consisting of com- 
manders and captains ; and no court-martial, where the [lains of 
death are inflicted, shall consist of less than five captains at least ; 
the admiral's lieutenant to be as to this purpose esteemed as 
a captain : and in no case when sentence of death shall pass, by 
virtue of the articles (for regulating and better governing his 
majesty's navies, ships of war, and forces at sea) aforesaid, or 
any of them (except in case of mutiny), there shall be execution 
of such sentence of death, without leave of the lord high 
admiral, if the offence be committed within the narrow seas. 
But in case any of the offences aforesaid be committed in any 
voyage beyond the narrow seas, whereupon sentence of death 
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thaU be ghren in puisoaiice of the aforesaid artideei or any of 
tbem, then execiition diall be done by order of the commander 
in diief of that fleet or squadron wherein sentence was passed. 

He hadi also power to aqppoint coroners to view dead bodies 
found on the aeapooast or at sea ; commissioners or judges for 
exercising justice in the High Court of Admiralty ; to imprison 
and to release, &c. 

Moreover to him belong, by law and custom, all fines and 
forfeitures ci all transgressors at sea, on the seashore, in ports, 
and from the fiiat bridge on rivers towards die sea; also dm 
goods of juraies and fdkmi^ condemned or outlawed; and all 
waifs, stray goods, wrecks of sea deodands ; a share of all lawful 
prizes, lagon, Jetson, flotson; that is, goods lying in the sea, 
goods cast by the sea on the shore, not granted formerly, or 
belonging to lords of manors adjoining to the sea; all great 
fishes, as sea-hogs, and other fishes of extraordinary bigness, 
called royal fishes, whales only and sturgeons excepted. 

" De sturgeoni observatur quod rex ilua intergram : de balneo 
vero sufficit si rex habeat caput et reginae caudam." Master 
William Prynne, who is one of the commentators upon the 
above curious law, says, that the reason must be, that "our 
wise and learned lawgivers willed the queen to have the tail 
of the whale, that her majesty might have whalebone to make 
her stays " ; forgetting that this was made law upwards of two 
hundred years before stays were ever worn or thought of //oU 
farther, that the bone used for stays, is taken out of the head, 
and not the tail of the fish. 

On this ancient law being once mcniioncd to the late 
Dr. Buchan, author of Domestic Medicine, ike. he repeated 
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the following Utde ifflpnunpti], which I think has never before 
been printed: 

'*1t a staifaoB tbooM ditnee to be cut vpoo JaaS, . 

"Honest George, Heaven bless hbnl thb wlMle mtf oomnrad; 

" But if equal misfortune befal a poor whale, 

"Let the king have the head, and the queea the tail" 

It is not the object of this volume to say much concerning 
the great power and interest which the king of England hath 
in the British seas; and as to the antiquity of the Admiralty 
Court, and of the name of Admiral, it may be found in a record 
mentioned by the Lord Chief Justice Coke (Coke's Institute, 
p. 142, entitled " De Superioritate Maris Anjrlix, et Jure Officii 
Admiraiitatis in eodem "), said to be among the archives in the 
Tower of London. 

He is called admiral from amir, an Arabic word signifying 
prafectus, and in Greek marinus. His patent formerly run 
thus: " Angliae, Hiberniae, et Aquitanae magnus admtrallus, et 
praefectus gcneralis clargis et marium dictorum regnorum." 

The various distinguished actions which have been recorded 
of many of our admirals, and establish the honour and superi- 
ority of the British navy, would fill volumes. To enumerate 
them would occupy more space than can be here allotted to it, 
and does not come into the plan of this work ; but to close the 
rectoU of any thing tending to the establishment of our naval 
diameter, without inserting the name of ^e late Lord Ndaon, 
would be a very improper omission* 

Peters have exhausted their ait in pictuced lepiescntations 
of his actions; sculptors have hewn marble monunrants to 
eternise his heroic professional abilities» which have been placed 
in the most conspicuous situations m difierent public buildings 
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throughout the kingdom ; and poets have invoked the muse, and 
exerted then* utmoit eflibrts to perpetuate his fame, in praises 
that, used to any other individua], mij^t have been deemed 
extravagant panegyric: but the whole nation appear to have 
been so gratefully alive to his exalted merit, and so highly to 
levere his memory, that it is hardly deemed equal to what his 
conduct peremptorily dauned from his surviving countrymen. 
The Right Honourable Horado Viscount Ndson, and Duke 
of Bronte, was a most active, brave, and able officer. He 
defeated the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, August i, 1798, and 
took eight sail of the line; for which he was raised to the 
peerage. He was second in command at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, where he displayed great courage and conduct ; for 
which he was raised to the dignity of viscount He completely 
defeated the combined fleet of France and Spain, off Cape 
Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, which he lost his life. 

In the advices some of our admirals have transmitted to the 
Board of Admiralty and others, there is a brevity, which 
Shakespeare says is the soul of wit ; there is, however, a 
brevity, which is so admirable a model of epistolary writing, 
that I cannot resist transcribing one or two of them ; premising, 
that as they are taken from memory, they may not do justice 
to the orig^inals. 

The first is from Sir George Rodney to the Governor of 
Barbadoes, and is as follows: 

"Dear General, 

"The battle is fought, — the day is ours, 
— the English flag is victorious ; — we have taken the French 
admiral, with nine other ships, and sunk one. " G. B. R." 
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The second letter was, I thni)^ tnusmitted to the Admiialiy. 

**We have met the Fiencfa fleet, and taken, sunk, or de- 
stroyed, as per margin." 

The last I shall subfoui is finom a foreigner, but seems mixed 
up widi a large portion of BrUisk ^ini. It was written to 
AdmiFsl Benbow, who died in October 1702, at Jamaica, of tlie 
wounds he received in an engagement with IS. du Csssob in 
the West Indks» off the high hnd of St Martha, in the 
same year. 

Soon after Admiral Benbow's return to Jamaica, he received a 
tetter from M. du Casse, of which die folbwing is a trsnslatioo : 

CaRTBACBMA, Atigtut ijoa, 

«*Sir. 

" I had little hopes on Monday last but to have 
supped in your cabin ; yet it pleased God to order otherwise ; 
I am tliaokful for it. As for those cowardly captains who 
deserted you, hang them up ; for, by G— d, they deserve it. 

**Du Casse," 

The next print is a correct interior view of 

THB BOARD KOOK OF TBB ADWRALTr, 

with its appropriate decorstkms of s^obea^ booksb mapsy Bbc 
The locds commnsioners are r^resented as rittiiy ait die tables 
and may be naturally supposed engaged in some business rdadve 
to the naval interest of Great Bfilaitt: and considered in that 
p(Mnt of view, may be fiurly said to be trsnsacdng a business 
of more real importance to this country, than any other subj^ 
that could be debated ; and if taken in all its nautical relations, 
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Uke acknowledged pfe-eminence of our navy, and die vaiious 
appeitainiiig et-oelen^ It is also a matter of infinite importance 
to an Europe. 

After what has been said, it does not seem ne c essa ry to malK 
any remarics on tiie extent of the buildtng; but, as it has been 
before remarked, that the noble lords were engaged in trans- 
actioos of more importance dian attending to die symmetry and 
propordoo of tlietr houses whidi was probably left to die aidiitect, 
who ffl^t in many cases leave it to die management of his 
foreman, it may aflbid some amusement to our readers, to recite 
a few sportive sallies of die wits of die time on the brick and 
mortar of the prindpal front 

They saki and truly sakL that it is a contemptible piece of 
ardiitecture. Of die portico of this buikling, composed of four 
Ionic columns, with a pediment of stone, a story is toU, that, 
ftom die strange dispro^portion of die shafts, is h^faly probable. 
The architect, Shipley, had made diem of a proper length, when 
it was found that die pediment of one of his shafts had btoeked 
up the wuidow of one of the principal apartments; and he 
endeavoured to remedy the enor, by carrying his oohmuis to 
the roof of the buikling : and m trudi, ui its present states one 
is compelled to admit the truth of what was remarked by the late 
George Selwyn, that though the columns are certainly neither of 
the Doric, Ionics or Corinthian order, they wodd be admirable 
modds to take for a new one, wUch m^ht be denominated the 
d£s, or du^ r vpor fymd order ; "or," added he^ *<if we chose to 
give it immortality, baptise it widi an appropriate titles and name 
it the Robmsonum order, in honour of Sir Thomas Robinson." 

The figure of Sir Thomas Robinson must be m the recollection 
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of many of our readers ; — ao long, so lank, so lean, so bony, diat 
he struck every one who saw him, as distinct from all other men, 
and out of all manner of proportioil. When the late Lord 
Chestecfidd was confined to his room by an Qbess, of which he 
fdt a oonsdousness that he should never recover, a friend, who 
visited faun hi the charscter of one of Job's eomfortersi gravdy 
said* he was sorry to tell his loidsfaip^ that every body agreed m 
dunlcing he was dying, and that he was dying by inches* " Am 
I }** said the old peer, "am I indeed? why then I rejoice from 
the bottom of my soul, that I am not near so tall as Sir Thomas 
Robinson.** 

To return to the biulding: certain it is diat sudi columns 
never were seen either in Greece, or Rome, or any other 
country. 

The screen in die fronts wfaidi was designed and erected by 
Adamsi is so &r from being liable to any part of thb censure, 
that it forms a striking Gontrast, and would, if it were possible^ 
shew in a more i^aring light the gross absurdities of the principal 
front of the building. 

On the inside of the Admiralty are two td^graphfl^ which may 
be seen by a proper i^ication to die porter* or person who 
works the machine. 
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HE Afflphitlieatre at Westminster bridge has, within 



these twelve years, been twice destroyed by fire ; and 



die txpeaot of lebuikUng, &c. &c. to MessiSL Aadeya^ 
the two pfopgie tow ^ has been estimated as amounting to nearly 
thirty thoosaod pounds. The present theatre is the most ury, 
and ui some r espects the most beaudful, of any in diis great 
metropolis. The faiulding is one hundred and forty feet long; 
die width of diat part allotted to the audience^ from wall to wall, 
sixty-five feet ; and the stage is one hundred and thirty feet wide^ 
being the largest stage in England, and extremely wdl adapted 
to die purpose for whidi it was built, die introduction of grand 
^pectades and pantomimes, wherein numerous troops of horses 
are seen in what has every appearance of real waiftre, galloppiag 
to and frOb ftc. &C. The whole theatre is neariy the form of an 
egg; two thirds of the widest end forms die audience part 
and equestrian drde, and the smaller third Is occupied by the 
orchestra and the stage. From this judicious arrangement die 
whole audience have an uninterrupted prospect of tlie aim»e 
ment& It is lighted by a magnificent glass chandelier, suspended 
from the center, and containing fifty patent hmps, and sixteen 
smaller chandeliers, with six wax-Iighta each. The scenery, 
machinery, decocadooa, && have been executed by the first 
artists in this country, under die nnmediate direction of Mr. 
Astley. jun. who made die fiudful des^ 
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A very good klea of its general appeurance^ company, &c. is 
given in the annexed print. 

For a looker-on to describe some part of the amusements 
would be diflicult, periiaps impossible; and luckily it is not 
necessary, for in an advertisement published Novemlier 1807, 
Mr. Astley himself has described one of them in a manner so 
singolariy curiouSk that we think it ought to be transmitted to 
posteri^; and have therefore inserted it in this volume. 

"TO TBB EDROR OF THE MORVUIO CHROVICLB. 

"Sm. 

"Having been strongly requested to give some 
ejqplanation of the utility of the country dances by eight horses, 
to be performed diis and to-morrow eventi^, I request you will 
be so obliging as to insert die fotkiwing hints. 

"First; I humbly think that a thorough command and pliability 
00 horseback, is obtained by such noUe exercises. Secondly, 
that in executing Ae various figures in this danoe^ the rider 
obtains a knowledse of die bridle hand, also caoacitv and 
capability of the borscb more particdariy at die precise time of 
castii^ off and turning of partners, right and left, &c &c. 
Thirdly, I also conceive diat the horseman may be gready 
improved when in the act of reducing the horse to obedience 
on acfentific prindpleslll and not otherwise; Fourdi, as a 
knoiriedge of the tffi^ in horsemanship is highly desirable, 
whedier on the road, the chase^ or field of honour, I expressly 
cooiposed the various fijgures in the country dance for this 
desirable purpose; and wfaidi my young equestrian artists have 
much profited by, as some of diem tihree mondis since were 
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never on horseback. It was from this observation, during (drty- 
two years prudoe^ that I gave this equestrian ballet the name of 
L'JStoU dt Man: and I am strongly thankliil that my humble 
abilities have aflbrded some HttJe information, as «dl as amuse* 
ment, to the town m geaersL 

** I am, with respect, 
*' The public's most humble and faithful servant, 

*' Fhiup Astley." 

•* Pavilion^ Nmcastk-strut, Strand." 

I'rom all this, a spectator would be almost tempted to think, 
that, notwithsiciudin^ the numerous and learned dissertations of 
philosophers to exalt their own species, horses rival man in his 
superior faculties. I have heard a story' on this subject, which I 
believe has not found its way into Joe Miller ; but be that as it 
may, it is a good story, and in a degree illustrates this subject, 
and I think my reader will not be displeased at the insertion 
of it 

Some years ago, a very learned and'sagacious doctor of the 
university of Oxford, composed and read a long lecture on the 
difference of man from beast ; and when describing the former, 
asserted that man was superior to all other animals ; because 
there was no other animal, except man, who either reasoned or 
drew an inference, as the inferior order of beings were wholly 
governed by instinct 

On the conclusion of this philosophical discourse, two of the 
students, who were not quite satisfied of the fact, walked out to 
-converse upon it, and seeing a house with "Wisl.man, drawing 
MASTER," inscribed upon the sign, went into the shop, and asked 
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tbe master wbax he diew? "Men, wooien, tree% buOdiiigs, or 
any thing ebe^** was the reply. "Can you draw an inference?" 
said one of dbem. The man toole a short time to consider i^ 
and candidly re|ified» diat never havii^ seen or heard of sudi a 
diing befim^ As eouU moL The students walked out of his houses 
and before they had proceeded for, saw a brewer^s dray with a 
very fine horse in it "A fine hocse thia^** said one of them to 
the driver. "A very fine one indeedi" said die fellow. "Seems 
a powerful beast,** said the other. **! believe he is indeed," 
replied the fellow. "He can draw a great load, I suppose?" 
vad the OxoniaiL "More than any hone in this county," 
answered the drayman. "Do you think he could draw an 
inference?" said die scholar. "He can draw my tkkig m 
rmsM, m be sworn," replied the drayman. 

The scholars walked back to the lecture and found the 
company stiH together ; when one of them, addressmg the doctor 
with a very grave free, said to him, "Master, we have beea 
enquiring, and find that your definidon is naught ; for 4mv 
fmnd 0 HMM, ami m smm wko ummidmmmi in^mrtmett 

Besides the Amphitheatre^ Messra Asdeys have a very elegant 
PaviUca, for exhibiting amusements of a similar descriptkm, 
which they have lately erected, and fitted out in a most complete 
styles in Newcastle-street m the Strand, and named AsTur^ 
Paviuom. 

At this place die hones have displayed some feats of so 
wonderful a descripdon, as could not easily be concehred unless 
they were seen. In this place eight horses have lately performed 
country dances, Ac. in a manner that has astonished all the 
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flpeetaton; To this have been added diven howeinMMhipa> 
the twdve wondeHul voltigen. Sec 
The annexed print, iriudi is 

A VIEW OF THE AMPUITU£ATK£ AT W£STMIMST£& BRIDGE, 

gives a verf good idea of the aoene: Mr. Rowlandson's figuies 
are heic^ as indeed diejr invariablj an, exact ddtneadons of 
the sort of company who frequent public spectacles of this 
description; they we eminently characteristic and descriptive of 
the eager attention with which this sort of spectatois co nt e mpl ate 
the businets going forward. Small as the figures are, we can in 
a degree pronounce upon their tank in life, from the general air 
and manner with iHuch they are marited. 

Mr. Pugin is entitled to equal praise, from the taste which he 
has displayed in the p ers p ect iv e and general eflect of the whole, 
which renders it altogether an extremely pleasing and interestmg 
little print 

With respect to teadiing hones to peribrm country dances^ 
how far thus actompHsking this animal, renders him eidier a more 
happy or a more valuable member of the hone community, 
is a question which I leave to be discussed by those sapient 
pbQosophersb who have so learnedly and so long debated this 
important business, with respect to man. 

The school of Jean Jaques Rousseau, who hisist upon it, that 
man, by his civilisation, has been so far from adding to his 
happinos, that he has increased and multiplied his miseries, will 
of course uisist upon it, that a hone m his natural state must be 
hifinitely happier, than he can be wi^ any improvements m- 
troduced by man; that all these artificial refinements must tend 
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to dimioiBfa, instead of increassog his U^aty; and tfaa;, as a 
horse, he had much better be left in a state of nature, than thus 
tortured into artificial refinement. 

The advocates for Swift's system of the Houyhnhnni8» in 
Gulliver's Travels, admitting a hone to be superior to a man, 
even in his natural state, wiQ unquestionably be of the same 
opinion; and we must seek fiurdier for the advantages to be 
derived by introducing a teacher of dancing; and a master of 
the ceremonies, to diis noUe and ^gnified animal 

It is recorded, tiiat at a much earlier period, a right worshiplul 
mayor of Coventry wished to teach his horse good manners. 
Queen Elisabeth, in one of her progresses to that dty, was met, 
about a mile before she arrived diere, by the mayor and alder- 
men, who desirous of declaring the high honour which they Mt 
she would thus confer on their dty, employed the mayor to be 
tiieir speaker. The mayor was on horseback, and (as the record 
saitb) the queen was also on horseback, behfaid one of her 
courtiers. A little rivulet happening to run across die road 
where they slopped, tiie mayor's horse made several attempts 
to drink; which die queen observing, told his worships that 
before he began his oration, she wished he would let his horse 
take his draught "That, an please your majesty, he shall not," 
replied the mayor, **that he certainly shall not yet I would 
have him to know, tiiat it is proper your majesty's horse should 
drink first, — and then, he shall" 
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THE ASYLUM, OR HOUSE OF 

BEfUGE, 

IS in the parish of Lambeth, in Surry, and was instituted in 
the year 1758, for the reception of friendless and deserted 
girls, the settlement of whose parents cannot be found. It 
was incorporated in the year 180a 

The annexed print is an interesting representation of the 
objects of this benevolent institution at their repast, in the 
presence of some of their guardians, who seem to contemplate 
the good order, cheerfulness, innocence, and comforts of their 
little wards, with all that interest and delight, that luxury of 
fine feeling, which irradiates the countenance when the heart 
is glowing with benevolence, animated with the exercise of an 
important duty, and gratified by the conviction that their virtuous 
endeavours are crowned with success. The coup (T ail of the 
print is most impressive, and does great honour to the talents 
and feelings of the artists. The sweet innocence of the children, 
the benevolence of the guardians, and the chaste and matron-like 
simplicity of the building, aided by a fine breadth of effect, form 
a whole, which at the same time that the parts are in perfect 
harmony with each other, is admirably calculated to awaken the 
tender emotions of the humane heart, and excite the spectator to 
the exertion of those tender and kindly feelings, which do honour 
to our nature. 

This charity owes its establishment to that vigilant and active 
magistrate. Sir John Fielding; who had long observed, that 
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tMo^fk ik§ iam 0/ this kuigdom prtmdtd a parish stiUmMti for 

if Mfii tK^fiossiMi, ta it tuemimmd! and dierefore he and othen 
were aolidtous to remove in part, tlits souroe of female wretclied- 
oeas. By their escertioiiSi and the oontintied endeavours of dioae 
who have hitherto conducted the plan, their benevoleat mtentuxis 
have been rewarded with the most signal success. The generous 
and discerning public has bestowed the means, whidi have 
prospered In the hands of die guardians, by whose care two 
hundred deserted females are daily sheltered and prot e cted from 
vice and want, supplied with food and miment, and taught what* 
ever can render them useful in their situation, or oomfortafale and 
hi^>py In themselves. 

Carefully instructed in the principles of rdlgion; m reading 
writing, needlework, and household business, they are trained 
to habits of industry and regularity, by wfaidi means there is 
a mppfy •/ dOigmt md sobtr dmimtitt ix die use of thatpubllc, 
which, by its oontributloos, has so noUy acquired a right to dieir 
servioea 

The particular objects of dus dbariQr are^ At ckiUrm 9/ 
soUUtrs, soiiors, Mid oUktr irndtgnU ptrmu, ktrtft of ikmr 
purnUs^ «t a disitmo from any of Umr rohHout; wAa M|f too 
young^to afford ike mcossary informaHon respecting toUkmonit, 
art oftm loft dtUOtUo of protoUiam md support^ ai am agio wham 
tkty aro imi^aiie of earaiag a sahititaeot amd eoatoadit^ writk 
mrroandiiHg daiagin. 

Females of this description are^ In a particular manner, die 
objects of compassion, and have also a double daim to the care 
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of the humaoe and virtuous, from being not only exposed lo the 
ndaerfes ctf want and idleness, but, as diey grow up^ to the 
soUdtatbns of die vicious and the consequent nuseiy of eaily 
seducdon. 

The following are some of die regulations for the government 
of this charity, which have been made bjr die guaidians from 
time to time, and now continue in force. 

Qualifications of Guardians, 

The qualification of an annual guardian i% a yearljr subscription 
of three guineas or upwards. 

The qualification <^ a perpetual guardian is, a subscription of 
thirty guineas or upwards. 

Legacies b equea th ed to the use of this charity of one hundred 
pounds or upwards^ when paid, shall entitle the first«named acting 
executor to be a perpetual guardian. 

The guardians, conceiving it to be very essential for promoting 
one of the chief objects of this institution, eamesdy solicit the ladies, 
mho are particularly qmUifitd far that purpose, Jn^mnUly io visii 
the charity, inspect the mamigitmeitt of the house, and pmrticularfy 
the en^loyment of the chUdrtm; also io see that they are properly 
insirueUd in housewifery^ so as io be ftuU(/led for useful domesOe 
servants; and from time to time communicate to the committee, 
by letter or otherwise, such observations as they shall deem 
proper to make. 

En^hymoni of iho ChiUrou. 

The children are to mai<e and mend their own linen ; make 
shirts, shifts, and table-iinen ; to do all kinds of plain needle-> 
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work, and to perforai the biuineBS of the house and Idichen ; to 
whidi latter twelve are appointed weekly, acociding to their age 
and abilities^ to assist the cook, to wash, iron, and get up all the 
linen. They are likewise taught to read the Bible, write a legible 
hand, and understand the first four rules in arithmetic 

AH kinds of plam needle-work are taken in at the Asylum, and 
performed by die children at certain rates* which are r^[ulated by 
die committee* 

TAe /olkmmg Qirt tkt R»tUs /or piaeit^ out tke Children, 

They are to be bound apprentices for seven years, at die age of 
fifteen, or sooner, as domestic servants to rqmtable lamilies in 
Great Britsdn. 

No girl shall be apprenticed until the diaracter of die master 
or mistress applying for the samc^ shall have been enquired into^ 
and approved of by the committee. 

Every person applying for an apprentice must appear at the 
committee, to give the necessary information respecting their 
situation, unless such appearance be dispensed wtdi by the 
committee* 

When any giil shall became qualified to be an apprentice, the 
guardian who presented her shall be acquamted therewith, in 
order to know if audi guardian has any place in view for her. 

The guardians, desirous of encoure^g die children to serve 
dieir ^>prenticeship faithfully, have empowered die committee to 
grant any orphan apprenticed from the diarity, who shall produce 
to die committee a certificate, signed by her master or mistress 
(or bodi if living), of her good behaviour during her apprentice- 

I 
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ah^ the sum of five guineai, such oqihan haviqg first returned 
public thanks in the diapd for the pvotectioii she has reoeiveiL 

The committee are empowered to put out at any time, to any 
trade they shaB thinit proper, such orphans as may have co n tracte d 
any disease or infirmity, which may render them incapable of 
domestic sendee^ with a premium not exceeding ten pounds. 

TH£ ESTABLISHMENT IS AS FOLLOWS: 

Pairvmss 0/ ik§ In siUn Ho m , 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, && 

Pnsidttii. 

His Royal Highness Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 

Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 
The Marquis of Blandford. 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K.G, 
Right Honourable Earl Mansfield. 
Right Honourable Admiral Lord Radstock. 
• ' Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron. 

Sir William lighten. Knight and Alderman. 

A chaplain, a morning preadier, an evening preacher, two 
physicians, two surgeons, an apothecary, a secretary, messenger, 
and collector. There are abo a treasurer, and a eommiiiee 
consisting of nineteen gendemen, iSbaX are elected annually at 
the general court held every April Coooeming these for eadi 
year, and many other things relative to this pnisewordiy 
institution, every necessary particular may be found in a small 
abii tract account to be had at the Asylum; from wbldl we 
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extracted the following regulations respecting devises or b equests 
to the charity, as we have much besides m the preceding pages. 

Wdl-dispQsed persons* who may be indined to make devises 
of rent, or bequests of personal property, for the benefit of this 
charity, being aulhorised so to do by die act of Pariiament 
whereby it is incorporated, will be pleased to make such devises 
and bequests to this corporation by the style and title of Tke 
Pr$sid$Mi, Vics-Presid*niSt Tr m nm r, and Guardians of tkg 
Asybm for ik$ JUet^Hm of (hfktm GMs, iko SdUtmtni of 
whno Parouis aum^ So foumd. 

Bankers and Recoioers. 

Messis. Hankey and Ca Fenchurch^street 

Messrsr Drununond, Charing-Cross. 

Messrs. Hoaresi Fleet-street 

Messrs. Croft and Ca Lombard-street 

Messrs. Vere, Lucadon, and Ca Lombard-street 

Messrs. Sikes^ Snatdi, and Dx Mansion-house-street 

The committee, who meet at the Asylum every Thursday, at 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

Charles Wright, Esq. treasurer, and 

The Rev. Mr. Agutter, at the Asylum, chaplain and secretary. 

We shall dose the account of this benevolent institution with 
the anuneted apostrophe of the amiable Pennant 

" It is an Institution of a most heavenly nature, calculated to 
save from perdition of soul and body the brighter part of the 
creation ; those on whom Providence hath bestowed angelic fooes 
and elegant forms, designed as blessmgs to mankind, but too 
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oAen debased. The hazards that these innocents are constantly 
liable lo from a thousand temptations, from poverty, from death 
of parents* from the diabolical procuress, and soroetinies from the 
stupendous wickedness d parents themselves, who have been 
known to sell thdr beauteous girls for the purpose of jmistitution, 
induced a worthy hand, in die year 1 758, to found die Asylum, or 
House of Refuge. Long may it flourish, and eternal be the 
reward of those into whose mind so noble a design entered!" 



AN AUCTION 



HE print annexed is a qHrited rqwcseotatioo of diat 



interestiiig soene^ a public auction. The various efleet 



which the lot (a Vmms) has on die oompanjr* is deluiealed 
with great ability and humour. The auctioneer, animated with 
his subject, seems to be rapidly pouring forth such a torrent of 
eloquence as cannot fail to operate on the feelings of his auditors ; 
mdeed, having two of their senses enlisted in his fiivour, there 
seems to be little doubt that he wO! succeed. The eloquence of 
the rostrum is of a peculiar nature; Foot§, who delineated every 
object diat he chose imth an astonuhing trudi and fdicir^, has, in 
his Muur, drawn an auctioneer with so much whim and drollery, 
and which, if a little wirft possesses so many striking character- 
istics, that it may serve for a portrait of the whole. Our animated 
auctioneer, adorning his Venus widi all the flowers of rhetoric; 
seems to be saying, vntfa Sniiil» in the Minor, A -going for fio$ 
and forty^-'-mo Swfy mon iim fio9 mtd farfy — Pray^ ladi$t and 
gmtiUmen, look ai Ms pkeot^uite fUsk mud Uood, mid mfy wmit 
a iotiek from iio torch of PromUktuSt toUttrifromUucamKusmid 
fail m4idding/" And these flowers are not scat t ered m vam; 
*^for,'* continues Smirke, **a gmtral pkmdU mismdr-i hmmdt 
Mid Ml iAfiM MMiiikf Ameiod it dotm od lisfv iktwB itu " 

The toiid-oiuo$itil$ of this print is mariced with propriety and 
interest. The great variety of diameter, die masses of light 
and shade judiciously opposed to each other, die truth of the 
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per ipec d ve, and the feUdty of toudi iHuch the artist has adopted 
to give the idea of old pictures in the back ground, have the 
happiest eflect imaginahle. 

That in the rage for purchasing old pictures the craft of ex- 
perienced dealers should frequently impose upon those who m^|ht 
think it necessary to appear to have^ what nature had denied them, 
taste and judgment, is not to be wondered at AH living genius 
was discouraged, or only found patrons in these dealers if they 
would condescend to manufacture for them Raphaels and Claudes, 
Corregios and Salvator Rosas. That they could not always get a 
soflldent supply of copies from Italy, the fellovni^ extract from 
a valuable work may give some idea: — ^" Among the papers of a 
lately deceased virtuoso^ I met with a few manuscript sheets^ 
entided *Hmis fn^» History of ik§ Afis m Cfrtat Brikdm^from 
H§ AeetssifiH of tko TTUrd Gmrg** The foOowing extract proves, 
that painting pictures caUtd afUrUtA ancient masters, was not con- 
fined to Italy : we had in England some industrious and laborious 
painters, who, like the unfortunate Chatterton, gave the honours 
of their best performances to others. To the narrative there is 
no date, but some allusions to a late sovereig^n determine it to be 
a short time before we discovered that there were, in the works 
of our own poets, subjects as well worthy of the pencil as any 
to be found in the idle tales of antiquity, or the still more idle 
legends of Popery. 

"The late edict of the emperor for selling the pictures of which 
he has despoiled the convents, will be a very fortunate circumsLance 
for many of the artists in this country, whose sole employment is 
painting of old pictures ; and this will be a glorious opportunity 
for introducing the modem antiques into the cabinets of the curious. 
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**A most iadda t^ M e deakr, apprehensive that there might 
be a difficultjf and enormous expence in procuring from abroad 
a suflSctent quantity to gratify the eagerness of the English 
ooonoisseurs* has taken the more economical mediod of having 
a nmnber painted here: The bill of one of his woikuien> which 
came into my hands by an accident, I think worth preservation, 
and I have taken a copy for die informatioa of fottire ages. 
Every picture is at present most sacredly preserved from die 
public eye^ but m the oourse of a few mooths they wOl be 
smoked mio antiquity, and roasted into old age, and may 
probably be announced in manner and form following : 

' 7> ik§ Lemn of Virtu, 

* Mr. has the heartfelt pleasure of congratulating the 

lovers of die fine arts upon sudi an opportunity of enridiing 
their collectioo% as no period, from the days of the divine Apelles 
to the present irradiated aera, ever produced; nor is it probable 
diat there ever will be in any frtture age so qilendid, superb^ 
brilliant, and matchless an assemblage of unrivdled pictures* as 
he begs leave to announce to the connobseurB,are now exhibiting 
at his great room in ; being the principal part of that 

migm^emi iaufutt, which has been aocumnlatmg for so many 
ages^ been preserved with religious care, and contemplated with 
pious awe, while they had an holy refuge m the peacefol gtoom 
of the convents of Germany. By the edict of die emperor, they 
are banished fiwm their c on s e cr ated walls, and are now emeige d 
from dieir obscurity with undiminidied lustrel with all their 
native charms mellowed by the tender softening pencil of time* 
and introduced to this emporium of tastel this bvourite seat of 
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^ ami this exlulMtioii>rooin of die universe t and need only to 
be seen to produce the most pleasing and delif^tiul sensations. 

'When it is adkled, that they were selected by diat most 
judidous and quick-sighted collector, Monsieur D » it win 
be unnecessary to say move ; his penetrating eye and unerring 
judgment, his boundless liberality and unremitting industry, have 
insured him the protection of a generous public^ ever ready to 
patronise exertioiis made soldly for dieir gratificatioo. 

* N.B. Descriptive catalogues, with the names of the immortal 



artists, may be had as abovfr' 

**THE BILL. 

'Monsieur Varnish, To Benjamin Bisire, Dr, 

* To painting the Woman caught in Adultery, on a 

green ground, by Hans Holbein 3 o 

' To Solomon's wise Judgment, on pannel, by Michael 

Angclo 2 12 6 

' To painting and canvass for a naked Mary Magdalen, 

in the undoubted style of Paul Veronese 220 

* To brimstone for smoking ditto o 2 6 

* Paid Mrs. W for a live model to sit for Diana 

bathing, by Tintoretto 016 8 

' Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the Robes <tf 

a Cardinal, for a Vandyke o 5 o 

' Portrait of a Nun donig Penance, by Albert 023 

' Paid the female figure for sitting diirty minutes in 

a wet sheet, diat I might give the dry manner of 

Vandyke* o 10 6 



* Some of the ancieat masters acquired a dry manner of painting from studying 
after «Mr4npec7.^WBSS m Mtlii^. 
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* The Tribute Money rendered with ail the exactness 

of QuintinMestius.thefamed blacksmithof Antwerp 12 6 

' To Ruth at the Feet of Boaz, on an oak board, by 

Titian 3 3© 

'St. Anthony prcaehiag to the Fishes, by Saivator 

Rosa 3 10 o 

'The Martyrdom of St. Winifred, with a view of 

Holywell Bath, by Old Frank i 11 6 

' To a large allegorical Altar-piece, consisting of Men 

and Angels, Horses and River-gods ; 'tis thought 

most happily hit oh for a Rubens 5 5 o 

'To Susannah bathing; the two Elders ia the back 

ground, by Castiglione 2 2 o 

* To the Devil and Sl Dunslan, high finished, by 

Teniers • 2 2 O 

' To the Queen of Sheba Ming down before Solo- 
mon, by Miirillio 2 12 6 

'To Judith in the Tent of Holofernes, by Le Bnm 1 16 o 
'To a SIsen in the Tent of Jael, itt companion, by 

the same i 16 o 

' Paid for admission into the House of Peen» to take 
asketdi of a great character, for a picture of Moses 
brealdng the Tables of the Law, in the daricest 
manner of Rembrandtt not yet finished o 2 6 

It is to be hoped, that a general knowledge and taste for the 
arts are now so for diffiised among ua^ that the nobility and 
gentry are awake lo living merit* end can properly appreciate 
those powers by which the old masters have aoquued their h^ 
reputatbn. They are no longer to be imposed on by the stale 
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tricks of those jugglers in picture-craft, who made large fortunes 
bjr their iU-reposed confidence. A few recent examples wiU 
suffice to prove the increased taste and judgment of the publia 

In March 1795, the very fine collectioa <^ pictures bjr the 
aadent masters, the property of Sir Joshua Reynolda» was sold 
fay auction for 10,319^ ». 6d. ; and in April 1796, various 
historical and fiuicy pieces of his own painting, together with 
some unclaimed portraits, were sold for 4505^^ iSs. His very 
valuaUe collectioa of drawings and prints is not yet diqiosed of. 

In April 1806. thirty-two choice Flemish pictures were sold by 
aucdoo, and produced 6733 guineas. One of dwm, by Paul 
Potter, was knocked down at 1450 gumeas; though this^ it is 
said, was boiiight ia 

But it is only for works of the very firtt-rate excdlence, whkib, 
in the present state of pictorial knowledge the nobility and 
gentry will be liberal ; and many speculatofs in second and third- 
sale pictures have been miserably dis^ipointed, notwithstanding 
the pompous and high-sounding names with wfaicfa they crowded 
their catalpgue& In the year i8os, Count Hagen oooa^ned to 
England a ooUectioa of pictures, the catalogue of iriiich an- 

the prices ^ley were valued at raised the expectation of cogno- 
scenti to die h^^best pitdi: their number was about mttj, and 
their value he estimated at soyoooil After many co a su h ati on s 
whether they should be eidiibittid and sold by private contract, or 
public auctioo, the latter was determined on; and that Mr. Christis, 
Instead of two days* view, should aUow a week for their exhibi- 
don. This bemg settled, the sale came on, and the produce did 
not neariy cover the eicpenoes : it is true^ that four of the best 
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were bought in and wot back to Dreaden ; but the proprietor had 
a deficit to pay upon die odien amoimtiag to 183/ 161; bendes 
the freight, &c. for the return of the four unsold : so that he paid 
for selling his pictures, and gave diem into the batigjain. 

About the same time a Mr. Lemmer arrived with another caigo 
from Vienna. This was a smaller coUecdon, amounting to about 
thirty : it was generally supposed that ^Saiey belonged to Count 
Harrach. This collection, however, met with no better soooen: 
for, after a long private exhibition, a public sale was resorted to ; 
and the result was, that Mr. Lemmer let his rubbish go for idiat- 
ever it would fetch, and bought in all the pictures that were 
tolerable. This mad speculation, considering the great distance, 
the travelling of three people in a carriage built on purpose, and 
drawn by six horses, and a residence of above eight months in 
London, could not have cost the noble speculator less than 12 
or 1500/. I 

The fate of the Truschessian gallery is still a stronger proof 
of the absurd notions which foreigners entertain of the knowledge 
and judgment of English collectors. The count brought over a 
collection consistint; of above one thousand pictures : and that 
among them were several chefs d'lvuvres, cannot he denied ; but 
he asserted that the whole were unique, and of themselves 
sufficient to form a splendid national gallery ; and, by his 
estimation, at a fourth part of their real value, they were worth 
60,000/. But as Messrs. Fries, bankers at Vienna, had advanced 
27,000/. to the count, and taken this collection as a security, after 
many unsuccessful endeavours to dispose of it, the mortgager 
determined to sell by public auction those not sold by private 
sale. These pictures were publicly exhibited for about two years : 
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of coufse their merits and demerits would be fully aaoeriamed. 
The 11^ produoe of the public and private sale did not amount to 
more than i8,ooq£: and here It must be obse r ved, that die 
mortgagees boti^t in mott than twenty of die bes^ whidi th^ 
accounted for to die proprietor at the sums die aiictioaeer knocked 
them down at, and which are included in the i8,oooi^ 

By the statute 19th Geo. III. c 56. s. 3. it is provided, that no 
person shall exercise the trade or business of an auctioneer, or 
seller by commission, at any sale of estate gooda^ or effects 
whatsoever, whereby the highest bidder is deemed die purdiaser, 
without taking out a licence; which, if it is in die bUls of 
mortality, shall be granted by the commissioners of enctse^ and 
elsewhere by die collectors, supervisors^ 8bc; for which licence to 
sell by auction m any part of England or Wales, shall be pakl 
the sum of twenQr shillings, and dsendiere five shillings ; and die 
said licence shall be renewed annually, ten days at least before 
die espiratiao of the former; and if any person shall act without 
sudi licence, he diall forfeit tool if it is widiin die bUls, and 
dsewhere 50^ 

AH kinds of property sold by auction, except cloth wove in 
this kingdom* and sold in the piece as taken from die loom, and 
in lots of 30^ or upwards, pays a duty of seven>pence in the 
pound ; and die auctioneer shall give a bond on receiving his 
licence, with two sureties in 5000^ that he will, within fourteen 
days after every such sale, deliver an account thereof at the next 
exdse-oflice, and will not sell any goods contrary to the directions 
of this act, s^th Gea Hi. c 13. && 




HE annexed print represents tbe haU in wliidi bank notes 



are issued and exdianged : it is a noUe room, seventy- 



nine leet by forty« and contains a very fine marUe 
statue of King Wtlliam the Third, die Ibunder of the Bank; an 
admired piece of sculpture^ and die production of Cheere. The 
various groups of figures in this hall are wdl conceived, and die 
busied and careful countenances of the numied interest, weQ 
contrasted with die countryman's gaping &ce of astonishment, 
and the gaiety of the saikir and his aMtv amu: the perspective 
is good, and die effect of die whole striking and impressive. 

The buOdmg called the Bank, is a stone edifice^ situated a 
iitde to die nordi of ComhiD. The fion^ composed of k center 
eighty feet in length, of the Ionic order, on a rustic base ; and 
two wings, ornamented with a colonnade; The back of the 
building, whidi n in Lothbury, is a high and heavy wall of stone, 
widi a gateway far carriages into die biilliott«oourt The principal 
entrance into the Bank is fimn Threadneedle-street On the 
east dde of diis entrance is a passage leading to a very spadoua 
apartment^ which b called the Rotunda, where the stock-broken^ 
stock-jobbers, and other persons meet for die purpose of trsnsact- 
ing busmess in the public funds. Brandling out of die Rotunda . 
are die various offices appropriated to the management of each 
particular stock ; in each of these offices, under the several letters 
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of the alphabet, are arranged tbe books in ^ch the amount of 
every individual's mterest in audi a iiind is rc^;i8tered. Here^ 
from the hours of deven to direop a crowd of eager memiy-dMUfs 
assemble, and avidity of gain displays itself in a variety of aluqiefl^ 
truly ludicrous to the disinterested observer. The josding and 
crofpdiog of the jobbers is so exoesaive» and so knid and damoroos 
at tunes are the mingled voices of buyers and sellers, that all 
distinctioa of sound is lost in a general uproar : 00 such oocasioos^ 
vdudi are not unfreqixent, a temporary silence is procured by the 
beadle or porter of the Bank, in die foUowmg manner: Dressed 
hi his robe of office, a scarlet gown, and gold'laced ha^ he mounts 
a kind of pu^t, holding in one hand a silver-headed staff, and in 
die odier a watrhman's ratUe By a powetlul exerdae of die 
ratd^ he soon silences die vociferous and discordant daunour, 
and produces a temporary calm. 

Tkt Bank of BngUmd was first established ui the year 1694, 
pardy for die convenience cf commerce, and pardy also for the 
emolument of the proprietors ; and it is die greatest bank of dr- 
oulation in Europe. The scheme was projected by Mr. William 
FMerson, a merdiant, and long debated in die Privy Council. 
At lengdi, by an act of William and Mary, & sa it was enacted^ 
diat didr majesdes might grant a ocMnmission to take parriailar 
subscriptions for i,flOQ,ooo/. of any persons, nadves or foreigners ; 
whom dietr majesties were hereby euip owe i ed to incorporate 
widi a yearly aUowanoe of iQOfiOoi, viz, 96,000^ or 8 per cent 
for interest till r ed e emed, and 4000^ to be allowed the intended 
Bank for diarges of management Tbe corporation was to have 
die name of " Tkt Gmttrtur ami Company of Hi* Ba$tk of Bag' 
iaad;" dieir said fond to be redeemable upon a yearns notice 
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after the xst of August, 1705, and paynient of die princtpal, 
and then the cofpoiation to cease; The company was enabled 
by this act to purchase lands* Ac. unlimttedly, and to enjoy the 
other usual powers of oofporatkm : their stock was to be tnuisfer* 
able. They were restricted from borrowing moreihan 1, 200^000^ 
excqit on Pariiament funds ; and from twding in any merchandise^ 
except in bills of exdiange and bullioo, and in the sale of sudi 
goods as were the produce of lands purchased by die oorpoiation ; 
and all UUs obligatory under the seal of die said corporation, 
were made assignable by indorsement The charter of incorpora- 
don was executed July 27, 1694: wfaidi directs^ diat diere be a 
governor, deputy -governor, and twenty-four directors ; and sped' 
fies die qualifications of voters and directors, together widi other 
rq^ulatiooSk whidi have been fiurdier amended and enlaiged by 
subsequent statutes. 

In 1697, the Bank was allowed to enlarge its capital stodt by 
an engrafrment of 1,001,1 7ii^ lor. This engraftment is said to 
have been for die support of public credh. In 1696. tallies had 
been at 40, 50. and 60 per cent discount, and bank notes at so 
per cent During the great nsoofnage of silver which was going 
on at this time, the Bank had thought proper to disccmtinue the 
payment of its notes, which necessarily occasioned their discredit 
By this engprafting act, as it was called, the capital stock of the 
Bank was to be exempted from any tax : no act of the corpora- 
tion, nor of its court of directors, nor sub-committees, should 
subject the particular share of any member to forfeiture ; but 
these shares were subject to the payment of all just debts con- 
tracted by the corporation : and it was made felony to counterfeit 
the common seal of the Bank afKxed to their sealed bills, or to 
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alter or erase &ny suin in, or any indofsenent oOi dieir sestled 
notes, signed by order of the said governor and company, or 
to forge or counterfeit the said bills or notes. This act was 
judiciously framed for the restoradon of public credit; and it 
served to effect two points, viz. the rescue of the exchequer 
tallies and orders from the stock-jobbing harpies, by engrafting 
them into this company ; and also cancelling the engrafted bank 
notes, which had been at 20 per cent, discount, because the 
government had been ^^^reatly deficient in their payments to 
the Hank ; and a good interest was secured to the proprietors 
of the increased capital. By the statute 6th Anne, c. 22. it was 
enacted, for securing the credit of the Bank of England, that 
no other banking company in England should consist of more 
than six persons, empowered to issue bills or notes payable on 
demand, or for any time less than six months ; which is the only 
exclusive privilege belonging to the Bank. In pursuance of the 
7th Anne, c. 7. the Bank advanced and paid into the Exchequer 
400,000/. ; making in ail 1,600,000/- which it had advanced upon 
its original annuity of 96,000/. interest, and 4000/. for the expence 
of management. In pursuance of the same act, the Bank can- 
celled exchequer bills to the amount of 1,775,027/ lys. lo^d. at 
6 per cent interest : it likewise undertook the circulation of 
2,500,000/. of exchequer bills, issued for the su{)ply of the year; 
and it was at the same time allowed to take subscriptions for 
doubling its capital : in 1 709, therefore, the capital of the Bank 
amounted to 4,402,343/. lys. lo^d. and it had advanced to govern- 
ment 3,375,027/ 17^. lolc/. By a call of 15 per cent, there was 
paid in and made stock 656,204/. is. gd. ; and by another call of 
10 per cent, in 17 10, 501,448^^ i2i. iiti, : in consequen c e of these 
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two calls the Bank capital amounted to 5.559.995/. i^s. Bd. In 
considerBtioa of the sum of 400^000^ advanced to government 
without interest, die exdunve privilqpes of the Bank were pro- 
longed to one year's nodoe after die ist of August, 1732. By 
die I sth Anne^ c II. the company obtained an additional tenn of 
ten years to die period of dieir continuance as a corporation ; so 
diat diey were not to be dissolved but upon a year's notice alter i 
the ist of August, 1 742. In die following year, they first ffsce i ved 
the subscriptions to a kan iSor the public service, which had been 
hitherto usually taken at the Exchequer; but die Bank being 
found more convenient for monied persons, has usually received 
diem ever nnce. In pursuance of statute Gea I. c 7, 8, 9. in 
1 71 7, the Bank delivered up two millions of exchequer bills to be 
cancelled ; and it had therefore, at this time, advanced to govern- 
ment 5,375,027/. 1 75. 10^. : it was now agreed to reduce the 
interest from 6 to 5 per cent. In pursuance of statute 8th Geo. I. 
c. 24. in 1722, the Bank purchased of the South Sea Company, 
stock to the amount of 4,000,000/. ; and in this year, in con- 
sequence of the subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling 
it to make this purchase, its capital slock was increased by 
3,400,000/. : at this time, therefore, the Bank had advanced to 
the public 9,375,027/ i;^. lo^t/. of which the sum of 1,600,000/. 
was entitled to 6 jier cent interest till the ist of August, 1743; 
but the rest was to be reduced to 4 per cent from and after Mid- 
summer 1727 ; and the capital stock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 
14J. Sd. It was upon this occasion that the sum which the Bank 
had advanced to the public, and for which it received interest, 
began first to exceed its capital stock, or the sum for which it 
paid a dividend to the proprietors of bank stock ; or, in other 
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words, diat the Bank to have an undivided capital, over 
and above its di^nded one ; and it has continued to have an un- 
divided capital of the same Icind ever since. In 1738, the 
Company of the Bank advanced to government 1,750^000^ at 
4 per oent interest; widioot any power of enlaiging their capital 
In the IbDowtng year, they advanced die fiirther sum of 1,350^000/. 
at 4 per cent The capital due from government, after sundry 
redemption^ was lo^xoo^oooi^ ; of which die sum of i,ooo^oooil 
was redeemed in 1738, bdi^ part of die principal for exchequer 
biOs cancelled in 1717. In 1749 die company advanced a fiardier 
sum of i,6oObOOo£ towards die supply for that year, widiout 
receiving any additional allowance for interest or management ; 
but th^ were e mpo we r e d to enlaige didr cental stock to die 
same amount And by die act i5di Geo. II. c 13. establishing 
this contract, by vdiich die privfl^fes of the Bank were continued 
till one year after die ist of August, 1764, it was declared, that 
die acts of 7di and isdi Anne, and all other acts for determining 
die oorporadon, should be void; and that the Governor and 
Company of the Bank should remain a body corporate and 
politic for ever, subject to such rcgubtioos as were contained in 
die acts and diarters dwn in force. The whole sum advanced 
on the original fond of 100^000^ thus became 3,200^000^^ and the 
interest upon it, irom the ist of August, 1743, 3 per oent per 
annum. 

In consequence of the statute i^di Gea 11. c 6. in 1746, the 
Bank agreed to deliver up to the Treasury 986,800^ in exchequer 
failLs ; in lieu of whidi, it was to have an annuity of 4 per cent 
for that sum out of die fond for licensing spirituous liquors ; and 
the Bank was e mp owered to add the said 986»8o0i£ to its cafntal 
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stock, by takiiig in wbscriptioiis for diat purpose : aooordiiigly, 
at Michaelinas 1746, die whole ddit due to die Bonk by die 
public was xi,686»8oo£ and its divided capital had been laiaed, 
by difiereot calls and subscripdon^i to 10^780,000/! The state 
of these sums has continued to be die same ever unoe. In 1764, 
the Company of the Bank agreed to advance i,ooo^oooil towards 
the supplies in exchequer bills» to be repaid in 1766 ; and to pay 
into die Exchequer iio^oooil without any repayment of the 
principal, or allowance of interest for die same : in consideratkm 
of which, their charter was extended to die ist of Augusti 1786* 
and die dividend on die compan/s stock was raised from 4^ to 
5 per cent : at Michaehnas 1 767, it was raised tu 5^ per cent 

Prom a very cai ly period after the estabtishment of the Bank» 
it had been the practice of the company to assbt govenunent 
with money, by anticipation of die land and malt taxesb and by 
makii^ temporary advances on exchequer bills and other securities. 
In the year 1 781, the sums thus lent to government amounted to 
upwards of eight millions, in addition to the permanent debt of 
11,686,800/. An agreement was now entered into for the re- 
newal of their charter, the term of which was extended to 181 2, 
on the company's engaging to advance 2,000,000/. on exchequer 
bills, at 3 per cent, interest, to be paid off within three years out 
of the sinking fund. In order to enable them to make this ad- 
vance, a call of 8 per cent, on their capital was thought necessary, 
by which their former capital stock of 10,780,000/. was increased 
to 11,642,400/. The sum on which they now divide the dividend 
was also increased one half per cent, so that it now became 6 per 
cent. 

In consequence of large advances to government, the great 
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exportation of coin and bullion to Germany and Ireland, and 
several concurring circumstances, which, at the commencement 
of the year 1797, produced an unusual demand of specie from 
different parts of the countn,' on the metropolis, an order of the 
Privy Council was issued on the 26th of February, {irohibitins^ 
the directors of the Bank from issuinj^ any cash in payment till 
the sense of Parliament on this subject was obtained. This 
restriction was sanctioned by Parliament, and a committee was 
appointed to examine the state of the Bank ; from whose report 
it appeared, that, on the 25th of February, after examining the 
outstanding claims against it with the corresponding assets, the 
amount of the demands on the Bank was 13,770,390/. ; and that 
of assets, not including the sum of 11,686.800/. of permanent 
debt due by government, was 17,^97,29^1 : so that there was a 
surplus of 3,826,908/. 

Soon after the meeting of Parliament in November following, 
the committee of secrecy, appointed to enquire into the expedi- 
ency of continuinc^ the restriction on the liank, reported, that 
the total amount of outstanding demands on the Bank, on the 
nth of November, was 17,578,910/ ; and of the funds for dis- 
charging the same, exclusively of the permanent debt, 21,418,640/. 
leaving a balance in favour of the Bank at that time of 3,839,730/. 
The report stated, that the advances to government had been 
reduced to 4,258,140/. ; and that the cash and bullion in the Bank 
had increased to more than five times the value at which they 
stood on the 25th of February, 1797, when it was about 1,272,000/. 

By this statement, the solvency and solidity of the Bank were 
satisfactorily evinced ; and indeed its stability must be coeval 
with that of the British government. All that it has advanced 
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to the public must be lost befofe its crediion can sustain any loss. 
No other banking company in England can be established by act 
of Parlament, or can consist of more dian mx members. It acts> 
not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It 
receives and pays the greater part of the annuities which are due 
to the creditors of die public ; it drculates esdiequer bills ; and 
it advances to government the annual amount of land and malt 
tuctt, wbkh are frequently not paid up for some years. It like- 
wise discounts the bills of merchants^ and has, upon several 
difierent occasions, supported the credit of the prindpal houseai 
not only of England, but of Hambuigh and Holland. The 
business of die bank » under the direcdon of a governor, sub- 
governor, and twenty-fotur <HrectorB, vdio are elected annually by 
a general court ; and is transacted by a great number of clerks in 
different offices. 

The qualification of a director is 300o£ of a deputy-governor 
3000/. and of a governor 4000/. : 5000/. bank stock entides the 
proprietor to vote at general courts, provided he has been in 

possession of it six months. 

The company may nol improperly be denominated a trading 
company, and that which is peculiarly distinguished by the appella- 
tion of bank stock, is a trading stock, the dividend of which, 
amountinjr to 11,642,400/. paid half-yearly, and now 7 per cent, 
accrues from the annual income of the company : and this arises 
from the interest received for the money advanced by the pro- 
prietors to the public, or the permanent debt of 11,686,800/.; 
from interest on the annual temporary ad\ anccs ; from the profits 
of their dealings in bullion and of their discount ; from the interest 
of stock held by the company ; from the sums allowed by govem- 
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ment for the management of the annuities paid at the offices of 
the Bank, such as an allowance of 450/. per million for manage- 
ment of the public funds, and the allowance of 805/. 15^. \o(i. per 
million for receivinfj the contributions to loans ; and from some 
other smaller articles. 

The Bank of England may be considered as the main spring 
of that complicated mechanism, by which the commercial pay- 
ments of this countr)- are transacted, and by which the compara- 
tively small sum of money with which they are transacted, is kept 
in perpetual and regular circulation. The subordinate parts of 
this machine consist of about seventy private banking-houses in 
London, and about three hundred and eighty-six banks dispersed 
over the country. By the joint operation of these various money- 
dealers, almost all bank payments founded on commercial bargains, 
are ultimately settled in London with the money which issues 
from the Bank of England. This money consists, in ordinary 
times, partly of coin, and partly of bank notes. 1- roni its large 
capital and extensive issue of paper, that Bank indirectly supplies 
the nation with as much gold as is required for circulation. Its 
notes are issued in loans, granted either for the accommodation of 
the public Treasury, or for that of merchants, by discount of their 
bills ; and, in consequence of a common agreement among the 
bankers, no notes of any private house are current in London. 
All the kirge payments of that metropolis are in this manner 
effected by the paper of the Bank of England, and they are 
chiefly transacted by the private bankers, who, according to a 
conjectural estimate, make daily payments to the amount of four 
or five millions, and have probably in their hands a very large 
proportion of the whole of the notes circulating in the metropolis. 
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The ibDowing table win exhibit, at one view, the state of the 
cash and bullion, the average of bank notes in drculadon, and 
also the discounts and advances to government during die several 
periods wUdi it comprehends. 



SATE. 


CASH am) 

BULLtOV. 


AVERAGE OF 
HANK NOTES 
CiRCULATBO. 


nus 


1 /\ » ** fS /1 0 1 

ADVANCES TO 
GOVERNMENT. 




Maich . 




X 1,903,010 


4,01^000 


9,735,Mo 




June . . 




Za,IO0y0|5O 


5,isakO0O 


ft434»«»* 




SeptiCBibsf 




10^93^^*® 


4tO65iiO0O 






DCCBflDlllO 


7,7as,ooo 


**k9^,3'* 


1,97^000 


• so* mo 


•7yf* 




ft 4 AAA 










June . . 




*"b3***4S** 


3,103,000 


7»735»*'*» 




SqUcniber 


81096,000 


»^34S#9«*> 


2,000,000 


o,779^lK>o 




December 


7,769,000 




i,M7,ooo 


7,545,100 


«795- 


Match 


7,540,000 


"«»43».«4o 


3,287,000 


9.773i7oo 




Jvne 


7.35^(x» 


t0^X^68o 


3,485,000 


JOi879Joo 




S^lember 


5.79*1000 




1,887,000 


10,197,600 




December 


4tOOO{|{000 


11,608,670 


3,109^ 


10^863,100 


1796. 


March 


2,972,000 


10^14,670 


4,800^000 


11,351,000 




gillie . . 


3,582,000 


10^770,000 


3,73^000 


11,369,700 






3,59««QOO 


9,720,440 




9,901,100 




December 


s,^oueoo 


9,645,710 


3,796,000 


9.S"»400 


«797- 


Febroaiy . 


1,970^000 


8,640,850 


9,905,000 


10,673,490 



In the beginning of 1798, the Bank advanced to government 
3,000,000/. of exche(i';t r bills, and in the progress of the year a 
farther advance of 500,000/. ; so that the total sum advanced by 
the Bank for the public service, and outstanding on the 7 th of 
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December, was 6,777,739/. ^ '^^eMKral court held the i4ih of 
March, 1799, it \v;is agreed to advance 10 government 1,500,000/. 
on exchequer bills ; and it was proposed to divide among the 
proprietors the 5 per cent, stock held by the company, for the 
million subscribed to the Loyalty loan ; and with this view, to 
purchase 39,240/. of the same stock, to make up the sum held by 
them to 1,164,240/. in order to make a dividend of 10/. 5 per 
cent, stock for every 100/ bank capital : accordingly the transfer 
was made on the i st of J une. 

In November following, a ncgociation was entered into for 
renewing the term of the company's charter, although about 
thirteen years of it remained. The proposition was agreed to at 
a general court held January the 9th, 1800. The ccjndiiions were, 
that the Bank should advance to government 3,000,000/ for the 
service of the year 1800, on exchequer bills, payable, without 
interest, out of the supplies to be granted for the year 1806: in 
consideration of which the term of their charter was continued 
till the end of twelve months' notice after the ist of August, 1833. 

The amount of bank notes in circulation had gradually in- 
creased since the beginning of 1797, and, during the year 1800, 
amounted to about 15,000,000/. The amount, on an average of 
a month, to the 25th of January, 1801, was 16,365,200/. consist- 
ing of 13,845,800/ in notes of 5/. and upwards, and 2,519,400/. 
in notes of 1/ and 2/ 

At a general court held the 19th of March, 1801, another 
occasional dividend of stock was proposed. This dividend was 
to be made of 582,120/ of 5 per cent, navy annuities, at the rate 
of 5 per cent, for every loo/. bank capital ; and the transfer was 
made on the first of May. 
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HE annexed jirint is a spirited r epreaen tatiott of dus 



British SatumaUa. To be pleased io their own way, is 



tiie o1]gect of aU. Some hugging; some fighting, others 
dancing: while many are enjoying the Midty of bang borne 
akmg with die M stream of one raob^ others are enoounteriDg 
all the dangers and vidssitudes of forring tiieir passage through 
anotiier ; while one votary of pleasure is feastiqg his ddighted 
eyes with the martial port of RoOa, and the splendid habilimenta 
of the Virgins of die Sun, anodier disciple of Epicurus is gratify- 
ing his palate widi all the luxury of fried sausages, to which he is 
attracted by die alluring invitatioo of *' IVklk mi0 my^atiMtr/" 
The ambitioua^ iriio^ seated in triumphal can, are by die revolu- 
tion of a wheel, like diat of Fortune'^ rsised to die highest 
pinnade of human wishes, look down widi soom on the Utde 
grovdlers bdow, reckleas diat they gsin dieir dangerous deva- 
don at die hazard of their necks, and diat, by anodier turn of 
iht whed, they must sink to the base levd from uriuch tbey 

A number of youths^ «sal mik /As Uut h$ lomst are carelestly. 
dbporting in the swings; indeed so carelesdy, diat one of them 
appears to have &Uen out The m^;hty Nimrods, esdi bestrid- 
ing their fiery coursers on die round-aboul; piirmie die diaoe with 
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ardour ; their ladies» sealed in chariotSi lead or follow with abcri^ 
an their circle of amusements. 

The wise zoologist finds ample gratification tn Mr. Pidcock's 
astonishing exhibition of wild beasts, assured by the stentoric 
showman, that here is to be seen " The largest elephant in th$ 
world, except himself ! " The conjuror overwhelms his wondering 
spectators with his surprising manual dexterity, and the philo- 
sophic operation of eating fire. Saunders, with his equestrian 
exercises, rope-dancing, and tumbling, has also his full share of 
attraction. Richardson delights a joyous group with the humours 
of their old and ever-welcome friend Punch ; while a lady, with a 
tambourine, and a hero with a trumpet, are, with all their powers, 
adding to the concert of sweet souttds, which resounds from every 
quarter. 

The general effect of this print is highly interesting. The 
contrast of the gaudy glaring lights <^ the various booths, 
opposed to the calm and serene light of 

" the wandering moon, 

" iUdiog near her highest nooa*" 

has the happiest eflect tmaginaMe. The bustle and coolusioii of 
the various groups are well conceived, and executed with spirit 
The surrounding scenery, St Bartholoniew's hospital, the chuccb, 
and the houses in Smithfidd, are corrcGt, and give an identiQr and 
value to the scene. 

Of the origin and progress of thb ancient and ralebrated lair. 
It may be necessary to give some account; and it may not be 
uninteresting to give some idea of the other sports and diversions 
of our warlike and gallant ancestors, when Smidifield was the 
principal scene of action. 
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From " Hogarth illustrated by John Ireland" the following' 
essay on the rise and progress of fairs is extracted. — VoL I. articU 
SouTHWARK Fair. 

•'At a time when martial hardihood was the only accomplish- 
ment likely to confer distinction, when war was thought to be the 
most honourable pursuit, and agriculture deemed the only neces- 
sary employment, there was little social intercourse, and so few 
retail dealers, that men had no very easy means of procuring those 
articles which they occasionally wanted. To remove this incon- 
venience, it was found necessary to establish some general mart, 
where they might be supplied. Fairs were therefore instituted, 
as a convenient medium between the buyer and seller, and were 
at first considered as merely places of trade.* They were gener- 
ally held on the eve of saints' days. Some of them continued 
open many weeks, and had peculiar privileges, to encourage the 
attendance of those who had goods upon sale. The pedlar 
travelled from city to city, or from town to town, with his movable 
warehouse, and furnished his customers with what served them 
until his periodical return. 

"As men grew more polished, their wants increased, their in- 
tercourse became more general, and the importance of commerce 
was better understood. The merchant deposited his goods in a 
warehouse, and the trader opened a shop. FeUrSt deserted by 
men of business, gradually changed their nature, and, in^te.id of 
being crowded by the active and industrious, were the haunts 
of the idle and dissolute. Such they were at the tinie of this 



• Tlw JUn mt Oustttt and tocne few other places, stiB teep up tbe •pint of tk* 
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delineation [Southwark Fair], made in 1733, and may be con 
sidered as a tnie picture of the holiday amusements of that 
period. Bartholomew Pair had a similar origin." 

According to Fitz-stcphcn, a writer in the rcis;^n of Henry II. 
" Without one of the gates was a smooth or smethe held, both in 
name and deed, where, (tvcry Friday, unless it be a solemn bidden 
holiday, is a notable shew of horses to be sold. Earls, barons, 
knights, and citizens, repair thither to see or to buy. There 
may you of pleasure sec amblers pacing it delicately ; there you 
may see trotters fit for men of arms, sitting more hardily ; there 
you may have young horses not yet broken, &c. In another part 
of that field arc to be sold impiements of husbandry, as also fat 
swine, milch kine," &c. 

"To the priory of St. Bartholomew, Henry H. granted the 
privilege of a fair, to be kept yearly, at Bartholomew's tide, for 
three days, to wit, the eve, the day, and the next morrow. To 
the which the clotkurs of England, and drapers of London, re- 
paired ; and had their booths and stalls within the churchyard of 
this priory, closed in with walls and gates, locked every night, 
and watched, for the safety of men's goods and wares. A court 
of Piepowders was daily during the fair holden for debts and 
contracts. But now, notwithstanding all proclamations of the 
Prince, and also the act of Parliament, in place of booths within 
the churchyard, only lettcn out in the fair-time, and closed up all 
the year after, be many large houses builded ; and the north wall 
towards Long-lane being taken down, a number of tenements are 
there erected for such as give great rents." — ^Stow. 

Smithfield, besides being a market for cattle and horses, hay, 
Straw, etc. and a cloth fatr^ was famous also for the celebration of 
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foyal justs and tournaments. A general fair was likewise hdd at 
Bartholomew tide. 

To show the gallantry of those days of chivalry, it may not be 
impertinent to give an esctract of one oi those royal justs fiom 
Ffoisart 

*' In the fourteenth' of Richard IL royal justs and tournaments 
were prodaimed to be done in Smithfidd, to begin on Sunday 
next after die feast of St Michad. Many strangers came forth 
out of other countries* namdy. Valerian, Earl of St Paul, that 
had married Kiog Ridiard's sister; die Lady Maud Courteney ; 
and William, the young Eail of Ostarvant, son to Albret of 
Baviere, Earl of Holland and Henault 

"At die day appointed, there issued forth of the Tower, about 
die third hour of the day, sixty coursers, appareOed for die justs ; 
upon every one an esquire of honour, riding a soft paoe. Then 
came forth sixQr ladies of honour, mounted upon palfrates, ridit^ 
pm tk$ 9m silk, ridily apparelled ; and every lady ksd a knight 
widi a chain of gold. Those knights being on the king's party, 
had dieir armour and appard garnished with white harts, and 
crowns of gold about die harts* necks ; and so diey came riding 
through the streets of London to Smithfidd, widi a great numbo' 
of trumpets and other instruments cf music before them. The 
king and queen, who were lodged in the bishop's palace in die 
city of London, were cone from thenoe widi many great estate^ 
and placed in diambers to see the justs. The ladies that led 
the kni|^ were taken down from dieir palfraies,* and went 
up to chambers prepared for them. Then alighted the esquires 



It wa» in this reign side-saddles were first used in England. 
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€f honour from dieir oounera, and die kni^ts in good order 
mounted upon diem; and after die helmets were aet on dietr 
headfl!, and heing ready at all points, prodamatioa was made fay 
the henkbk the justs began, and many commendable courses 
run, to the great pleasure of the behokfers. These justs were 
continued many days with great feastiiig.'' 

One other instance we shaH take from Stow, to shew that 
these flports were attended with some danger. 

** In die year 1467, the seventh of Edward IV. die Bastard 
of Boufgoigne challenged the Lord Scales to ^ht widi him 
on horsebadc and on foot The king therefore caused the lists 
to be prepared in Smithfidd : the ttmfaer*work coot two hundred 
marks, besktes the fiur and costly galleries prefiared for the 
ladies and others: at iriiich martial exercise the king and 
nobility were present The first day they ran together with 
apeeres^ and d^iarted mth equal honour. The next day they 
tumqred on horseback, die Lord Scalei^s horse having on his 
chafron a long pike of sted, and as the two champions coped 
together, the same horse thrust his pike into the nostrils of the 
Bastard's horse, so diat for very pain he mounted so h^h, that 
he Idl on die one side with his master; and the Lord Scales 
rode about ham wtdi his sword drawn, till die king commanded 
the mardnl to help up die Bastard ; who said, * I cannot hold up 
the clouds; for though my horse foil me, I wOl not foil an 
encounter, companion.' But the king wouM not suffer them 
to do any more diat day. 

*' The next morrow they came into die lists on foot with two 
pole-axes^ and fought valiantly ; but at last die point of the pole- 
axe of the Lord Scales entered mto the skle of the Bastard's 
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helm, and by force might have placed him on his k<iees, but 
Uie king cast down hb warder, and the marshal severed them. 
The Bastard required that he m^ht perform his enterprise, but 
the king gave judgment, as the Bastard relinquished his 
cfaaUeoge." 

These were the amusements of the higher orders; those of 
the dtisens are also interestmg and instructive. ** Let us now,** 
sailh FitS'Stephen, **oome to the sports and pastimea, seeing it 
is fit that a city should not only be commodious and serious^ but 
also merry and sportful In the holidays, all the summer, the 
youths are exercised in leapii^, dancing, shooting, wres tling, , 
casting die stone, and practising their shidds. The maidens 
trip with dieir timbrels, and dance as long as they can wdl 
see." 

These manners continued with Utde variation to the time of 
Henry VIIL 

In the infancy of the drama, the young men were taught to 
perform in the Holy Mysteries; one of which was eadiibited 
in 1391, at the Skinners WeO, adjoining Sndthfield, which lasted 
three days together, the king, queen, and nobles berag present; 
and in 1409, one whidi lasted eight days, and was intended to 
r epres e nt the Creation. To these succeeded die performance 
of tr^redies and axaodka^ then called stage-plays, which have 
continued a fiivourite diveraSon with your Englishmen ever since 
the time 

"Whan imatMt Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
"Waiblad hb natiTO wtUatm triU.** 

Bartholomew Fair had now for a long time, instead of three 
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days, lasted a fortnight, and was unquestionably productive of 
some habits of dissipation, and much loss of time, among the 
lower orders of people who attendud it. At length, in 1708, 
the ma;^istracy of the city detcriniiicd to reduce the fair to the 
ori;4inal lime of three days, and confine it to its first purpose, 
that of selling merchandise only ; and an order of common 
council was made accordingly : but seems to have been ill 
obeyed, as in 1735, the court of aldermen came to a resolution 
touching Bartholomew Fair, "that it shall not exceed Bartho- 
lomew eve, Bartholomew day, and the day after ; and that 
during that time nothing but stalls and booths shall be erected 
for the sale of goods, wares, and merchandises, and no cuting 
he permitted^ This order it appears was obeyed no better. 
But Southwark Fair, and many others, were at this time 
suppressed Of the acting at Bartholomew Fair, litde is known 
before the time of Elkannah Settle, who is only now remem- 
bered from having been the rival of Dryden, and having been 
honoured by Pope with a niche in the Dunciad. Settle was 
bom in 1648 : in 1680 he was so violent a Whig, that the 
ceremony of pope-burning, on the 17th of November, was 
entrusted to his management ; he wrote much in defence of 
the party, and with the leaders was in high estimation. Poli- 
ticians and patriots were formed of much the same materials 
then as they are now. Settle being disappointed in some of his 
views, became as violent a Tory as he had been a Whig, and 
actually entered himself a trooper in King James's army on 
Hounslow Heath. The Revoluttoa destroyed aB his prospects, 
and in latter part of his life he was so reduced as to attend 
a booth, which was kept by Mrs. Minns, and her daughter, 
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Mrs. Leigh, in Bartholomew Fair. From these people he 
received a salary for writing drolls, which were generally 
approved. In his old age he was obliged to appear in these 
wretched exhibitions ; and in the farce of 5"/, George for England^ 
performed the part of the dragon in a case of green leather of 
his own invention. To this circumstance Dr. Young refers in 
his epistle to Pope : 

"Foot ^mwffft fc j, bH ctiwt fif UfT pMt^ 

"For bread in Smithfield dragons hiss'd at last; 
"Spit streams of fire, to make the butchers gape, 
"Aod found his manners suited to bis shape." 

In these humble representations some of our greatest actors 
made their first appearance, and not a few of them, after they 
had attained high eminence, ranted^ strutted, and bellowed 
through all the days it was kept open, to their own emolument^ 
and the heartfelt satisfaction of Thames-street beaux and the 
black-eyed beauties of Fuddle-dock. In 1733, a booth was 
bu3t in Smithfield for the use of T. Cibber, Bullock, and 
H. Hallum ; at which the tragedy of Tamerlane, with the 
F0U 0/ Bajazet, intermixed with the comedy of the Miser^ 
was actually represented. The bill of fare with which these 
genttemen tempted their customers, may properly enough be 
called an olio ; and die royal elephant sheet on which the titles 
of die play were printed, throws die comparatively diminutive 
bills of a dieatre royal into the back ground. 

In some of the provinoes distant from die capital, dramatic 
exhibitioiis are still i^ven out in die quaint style which marked 
the prodiicdons of our ancestors. Thb sometimes excites the 
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laughter of the scholar, but it whets the curiosity of the rustic ; 
and whatever helps to fill a theatre, must be the best of all 
possible nuthods. From the mode of announcinj^ some late 
productions at the two royal theatres, there seems good reason 
to expect, that the admirers of this style of writing will soon be 
gratified by having it introduced into the London play-bills, or 
at least into the London papers. 

Rut leaving the mighty characters who tread the London 
boards to their admirers, let us return to humbler scenes, and 
give one example out of many which they annually afford. 
A play-bill printed some years ago at Ludlo-d}, in Shropshire, 
was nearly as large as their principal painted scene, and dignified 
with letters that were truly caiital, for each of those which 
composed the name of a principal character was near a foot 
long. The play was for the benefit of a very eminent female 
performer, the bills said, to be written by herself, and thus was 
the evening's amusement announced : 

"For the benefit of Mrs. ♦♦*♦♦• by particular desire of 
B. G. Esq. and his most amiable lady, this present evening 
will be performed a deep tragedy, containing the doleful history 
of King Lear and his Three Daughters, with the merry conceits 
of his majesty's fool, and the valorous exploits of General 
Edmund, the Duke of Gloster's bastard. All written by one 
William Shakespeare, a mi<;hty great poet, who was born in 
Warwickshire, and held horses for gentlemen at the sign of the 
Red Bull in St. John's-street, near West Smithfield ; where was 
just such another play-house as that to which we humbly invite 
you, and hope for the good company of all friends round the 
Wrekin." 
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"AH ftm who would wi^ to 07 or to Iragh, 

" You had better spend jour money here than in the alehome bf halt 
"And if you likes more about these things for to know, 
"Come at six o'clock to the barn in the High-street, Ludkm; 
"Where presented by Sve actors, the whole may be seen: 
"Soe^mtf nx, God mm the ldi«. not ibiiettii« the Qwanl* 

After Gibber and his companions, Shuter and Yates exhibited 
at Bartholomew Fair; since which time none of the performers 
of the theatres royal have had booths there, and the fair has 
been reduced to its original term of three days. 
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BILINGSGATE 

THE accompanying print representab with great humour 
and aniinacion, a scene tn this renowned school oSBrHtsA 
ormiaty, an academy horn irhkh many iDustriocn orators, 
bofh of the bar and the senate, have derived that energetic and 
forcible manner, which, in honour of die original seminary, is so 
emphatically termed Bilingsgai^* The power of their eloquence 
has raised such a tempest and whiriwind of passion in the gentle 
bosoms of two fair disputants, that, forgetting or laying aside the 
native softness and delicacy of their sex, they have engaged in 
furious combat. One of them is just overthrown by her more 
fortunate adversary, but though fallen, her spirit seems to rise 
above her fate, and she yet dares the conHict anti hopes fur 
victory. Their sister Natads on either side eiicourat^'e and 
foment the immortal biritc : one of them h.i^ fallen with 
inconceivable fury on a wretch, who is possilily a Frenchman 
and a fiddler, and has {)rob;ibIy raised this storm by either 
undervaluing the fair ones fish, or having made some mal-d- 
propos observation on its degree of freshness ; be this as it may, 
he seems to be nearly in as bad a situation as Orp^teus^ 

**WlMak lif the root dat aade the Udeooi R«r, 
** Hm gOKjp vi«t* down Oft iliMm ms MB^ 
** Dom tfas nrift Hcbm to the Leibisa •hm* 
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It appears highly probable that the ladies who used poor 
Orpheus so cruelly, were Grecian Bilingsgates ; and as they 
were votaries of Bacchus, and acted under his divine impulse, 
it seems to strengthen the opinion : certain it is, that the English 
poissardes are as jealous devotees of the jolly god, as the Grecian 
Mctnades could be for their lives, and quite as apt to be quarrel- 
some in their cups : but this point may be left to the learned to 
settle. In the foreground of this print, one of the ladies is so 
overcome that she is quite insensible to the kiiulness of a fisher- 
man, who is entreating her to drink another cup of comfort ; 
she is equally insensible to the robbery a dog is committing on 
her basket of fish. The old citizen buying a turbot, and the 
various groups of market people, are delineated with great 
spirit and fidelity. The buildings are extremely accurate, the 
persjjective easy and natural, and the toiU-ensembU interesting 
and animated. 

" Bilingsgate, or, to adapt the spelling to the conjectures of 
antiquaries, who go ' beyond the realms of chaos and old night,' 
Belin's-gate, or the gate of Belinus, king of Britain, fellow- 
adventurer with Brennus, king of the Gauls, at the sacking of 
Rome, three hundred and sixty years before the Christian sera : 
I submit to the etymology, but must confess there does not 
appe.ir any record of a gate at this place. His son Lud was 
more fortunate, for Ludgate preserves his memory to every 
citizen who knows the just value of antiquity. Gate here 
signifies only a place where there was a concourse of people,* 
a common quay or wharf, where there is a free going in and 



* Skinner's Etymology. 
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out of the same.** This was a small port for the reoeptioii of 
shipping, and for a oonsidenble time the most important place 
for the landing of almost every article of oommeroe. It was not 
till die fdgn of William III. that it became cddbiated as a fish- 
market ; he. in 1699^ by act of Parliament, made it a free port 
for fish." This act also settled the tolls and duties to be taken, 
i^ipoints a fine of ao^ to be levied on any fishmonger convicted 
of engrossing, and permits the sale of nmekonl on Sundays. 
The practice of engrossing and regrating still increasing, it 
was thought necessary, by an order of the lord mayor, 1707, 
to endeavour to remedy this abuse. The order states, that, 
Whereas in and by an act of Parliament made in the tendi and 
eleventh years of the reign of King William III. intituled, An 
iKHanuiitSiSmgmttti a fru market for fish, &c. it was provided, 
that any person m^t buy or sell any kind of fish in the said 
market, and sell them again in any other market by retail But 
the fishmongers boi^ht up the cargoes of the fishermen, and sold 
diem again in the same market, which considerably enhanced the 
price tt> the consumer: it was therefore ordered, that no fish, 
monger, or odier person, should sell, or expose to sal^ any fish at 
Bilingagate market; only fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or 
servants, were to be permitted to sell in the market by retail, that 
the dtisens might have the fish at first hand, according to the 
true meaning of the law. It was ordered also, that the hours for 
the ftsh-market should be, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, at four 
o'clock in the morning^ and from Michaelmas to Lady -day, at six 
o'ckx:k ; that none presume to buy or sell any fish before those 



* Bdnvd tfM Finfi gnuit of BoiolpM qw^. 
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hours, exc^ ktrrii^s^ ^rats, mukctr^y tmd skeU-^fisk, on pain of 
being proceeded against as fofestaOers of the market Notice of 
die opening of die market is given by the ringing of a bdl ; the 
market continues open till twelve o'clock, when die business 
doses for two hours, after whidi it again coaunaice% and 
continues till five in the evening. The whole is under the 
jurisdiction of die lord mayor and court of aldermen. A derk 
of the market attends to recdve tiie tolls, &c; and he has 
audiority to order, that all die fish brought into die port shall 
be sold in the market, and all fish that he sfaaU deem putrid and 
unwhidesome, by his order must be destroyed. The bunness of 
die market is now conducted by salesmen, to whom the cargoes 
of the boats are consigned by the owners; great quantities of fish 
are also brought fitxn die coast by land carriage. About fourteen 
or fifteen years stnce, commenced the practice of iM-inging fresh 
salmon from Newcastle and Berwick, indosed in boices of ice^ 
by which excellent contrivance the inhabitants of London are 
supplied with that fish extremely reasonable and in the greatest 
perfection. 

Pennant gives a curious list of the fish brought to market in 
the reign of Edward I. who descended even to regulate the 



prices. 

s. d. 

"The best plaice o 

" A dozen of best soles o 3 

" Best fresh mulvil, i.e. molva, either cod or Hn^ o 3 

" Best haddock o 2 

" Best barkey o 4 

" Best mullet o 2 
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** Beat dome, /okn V^rae o 5 

. " Best confrer i o 

*' Best turbot « O 6 

" Best bran sard and betule o 3 

" Best mackarel in Leul o i 

' " And out of LeiU o 

I " Best gurnard o i 

" Best fresh merlings,i.e.»*#r/a«^', whitings, fourfor o r 

* ' Best powdered ditto, twelve for o i 

I " Best pickled herring^s, twenty for o i 

*' Best fresh ditto, before Michaelmas, six for ... o i 

" Ditto, after Michaelmas, twelve for o i 

^ Best Thames or Severn lamprey o 4 

** Best fresh oysters, a gallon for o 2 

piece of nimtk» gross and fat, I stu^iect 

I holibut, which is usually sold in piecesb at o 4 

** Best sea-hog, Le. porpoise 6 8 

Best eds, a strike or ^ hundred o 9 

"* Best lanqweys in winter, the hundred o 8 

^* Ditto at other times o 6 

''These fay their Aeapness must have heen die 
Ittde kunpieys now used for bait; but we also 
importe4. lamprq^ from Nantes, the first 

which came in was sold for not less than ... i 4 

" A month after at O 8 

" Best fresh salmon, from CArisimas to E«iUrt for 5 O 

Ditto ditto, after , 3 o 

I Best smelts, the hundred o i 

" Best roach tn summer o i 

-" Best lucy or pike, at 6 8 



I 
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** Among tlieae fish, let me observe the conger is at present 
never actnutted to any good table ; and to speak of serving up 
a porpoise wholes or in part^ would set your guests a-staring ; yet 
such is the difierenoe of taste> diat both thne fish were in high 
esteem. King Riekar^t master cooks have left a most excellent 
receipt for ioi^gmr in stum;* and as for the other great &h, it 
was either to be eaten roasted or salted, or in broth, or funmtnU 
wiiAporf^ssi. The learned Doctor Caius even tdls us the proper 
sauce^ and says^ taax it should be the same widi that for a do^kms 
anodier dish unheard of in our days. From die great price the 
iuey or pike bor^ one nay reasonably suspect it was at diat time 
an exotic fish, and broc^t over at a vast expenoe. To this list 
of sea^fidi, whidi were in diose days admitted to table* may be 
added the stingeon and ling; and there is twice mentioiv in 
Arcfabidiop NeviU's great foast^ of a certain fish, both masted 
and baked, unknown at present^ called a thiii-pode." 

* Foo&e of any. 
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THE BLUE COAI SCHOOL 

THE annexed print l e p re a e n ts the greatest public exbibi- 
tkm made by this noUe charity, on St Matthew^s day, 
September aisL 
Two oiations aie anntally prcMWunoed in piaiae of diis inititii- 
tion» one in Latin and the odier in Ei^;Iiah, by two of die senior 
boyst called Gtwunts, who reodve a superior educatlQay being 
designed to complete their studies at the univenities, one of diem 
being sent m$nmaify to Cmmbridge, and every ikne yean one is 
sent to OsrfonL The orations are ddivered in die presence of 
die governors and dieir fiiends» and die masters of die various 
schools, &C. in die great lull, a vety noble apartment; die scene 
is truiy impressive and solemn. The artists have exerted great 
ability and judgment in the disposition of sudi a numerous 
assemblage of people, in the distribution of the li^^t and shades 
and the truth of the perspecdve. The sketch of die very huge 
picture in the hall adds to the interest 

In the year 1334, eighth Heniy III. nine friais of the oider I 
of St Francis arrived at Dover; five of tliem remained at 
Canterixiry, the odier four came to London, where they had 
so much influence on die piety or the superstition of the people, 

diat in the following year John Ewin, mercer, purdiased for 1 
diem a piece of waste hnd widiin Newgate, on which, in about 

i 
i 
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twenty years, rose the house and diurch of the Grey Friars. 
The chiudi was one of the most superb of the conventual kind, 
and was erected by the contributions of the opulent devout 
Margaret, second queen to Edward 1. in 1306, began the choir, 
giving in her lifedme 2000 marks, and 100 marks by her lesta- 
ment Isabella, queen to Edward IL g^ve 70/. and queen 
Philippa, wife to Edward III. 62/ towards the building. John 
de Britagne built the body of the churdi at a vast expense: 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, gave twenty great beams 
out of his forest at Tunbridge. No order of monks seem to 
have had powers of persuasion equal to these poor friars : they 
raised vast sums for their buildings among the rich ; and there 
were few of their admirers, when they came to die, who did 
not console themselves with the thoughts of lying within their 
eiqaating walls, and if they were particulariy wicked, thought 
themselves secure from the assault of the devil, if their corpse 
was wrapped in the halMt and cowl of a friar. Multitudes, 
therefore, of all ranks were crowded in this holy ground : it 
boasts of receiving four queens, Margaret and Isabella above- 
mentioned ; Joan, daughter to Edward 1 1, and wife of Edward 
Bruce, king of Scotland ; and to make the fourth, Isabella, wife 
to William Warren, thular King of Man, is named Of these, 
JsaUUot whom Gray so stron^y stigmatises 

"ShMoif of Ftanoab «iih OBiMfaw iu«i, 
<*Tlnt tesrtt the bowob of tikf nimtod enm.* 

I hope was wrapped in the friar's garment, for few stood more 
in need of a daemonifuge. With wonderful hypocrisy, she was 
buried with the heart of her murdered husband on her breast 
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John, Due de Bourbon, one of the noble prisoners taken at the 
battle of Agrincourt, after eighteen years imprisonment, in 1443 
here found a tomb. 

In the same ground lies Thomas Burdett, Esq. ancestor of the 
present Sir Francis Burdett. He had a white buck, which he 
was particularly fond of : this the king, Edward IV. happened 
to kill. Burdett^ in anger, wished the horns in the person's body 
who advised the king to it : for this he was tried, as wishing evil 
to his sovereign, and for this only, lost his head. 

To the regret of the lovers of antiquity, all these ancient 
monuments and gravestones were sold, in 1 545, by Sir Marim 
Bowes, lord mayor, for about 50/. 

The library founded here in 1429, by the munificent Whitting- 
ton, must not be forgotten: it was 129 feet long, 31 broad. In 
three years it was filled with books to the value of 556/. of which 
Sir Richard contributed 400/. and Dr. Thomas Winchelsey, a 
friar, supplied the rest This was about thirty years before the 
invention of printing. 

On the dissolution, this fine church, after being spoiled of its 
ornaments for the king's use, was made a storehouse for French 
prizes, and the monuments either sold or mutilated. 

Henry, just before his death, touched with remorse, granted 
the convent and church to the city, and (^used the church to be 
opened for divine service. 

The building belonging to the friars was by Edward VI. 
applied to this useful charity. That amiable young prince did 
not require to be stimulated to good actions ; but it is certain, 
that, after a sermon of exhortation by Ridley, bishop of London, 
he founded the three great hospitals in this city, judiciously 
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adapted to provide for the necessities of the poor, di^ed into 
three daases: Christ-Churdi Hospital for the orpktmt St 
Thomas's Hospital for the diseased, and Bridewell for the 
thriftless. After the sermon, Edward ordered the good bishop 
to attend him. The account of this mterview is very mierestiog, 
and as Stm relates it as a matter of Cut from the word of the 
bidiopb I diall extract a part of it vifhaikn, 

** As soon as the sermon was ended, the fcmg willing hun not 
depart until that he had spoken to him, and this that I now 
write was the voy report of die said Bishop Ridley, who» 
according: to the Idng^s command, gave his attendance ; and so 
soon as the long's majesty was at leisure, he called for him to 
come unto him in a great gallery at Westminster ; whone, to his 
knoiriedge, and the king told him so, there was present no 
more persons but they two, and therefore made him sit down 
in one chair, and he himsdf in another, which, as it seemed, 
were before the iMshop purposdy set, and caused the bishop^ 
maugre his teeth, to be covered, and then entered rommunica- 
tion wilb him in diis manner: 

"First giving him hearty dumks for his sermon and good 
exhortation for the relief of die poor, 'Bmt, my Unit' fuaUk At, 
*^ym wiikd smk as «r» m mUkoHiy io €«an^ iktrtof^ and 
h dtms§ wme good orior for tktir roUfft wierom I ikimk ytm 
mean mo, for J am tko first that must mako amswor to God for 
my mgifgmeo, $f / skmdd md bo tanftU t/Urom, ktunimg it to 
So iko oa^rooi tommumd of Abm^^ God to hmto eom^asmn of 
kis poor mid mody momSorSt for wkom wo mutt mako ammii 
mUe him. And truly, my lord, I am biforo all tkmgs obo most 
miUii^ to tmml that wmy; mtd /, domkit^ mUmg of your 
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iemg amd afpr9v§d wiubm tmd UamUmg^ wh» Jkmi^ smk gpod 
wmU as wkkatk ke^ u$it9 iktm, also that y<m kam kad somt 
tomffrtnce wM oihtrs wkai w»j^ org iesi io Si iakm tk^mm, 
ike wkuk I am dtsmms to uadtrsiamd, ami HUrs/^ J prvyyoa 
ia ug^ jfoar mmd,* 

"The bishop was so amazed and astonished at the goodness 
and ewnest z«al of the king; that he could not tell what to say : 
bii^ after some pause, advised him to b^rin with the ci^ of 
London; and requested the king to diiect his gracious lettets 
to the lonl mayor, to oonsult n^di sudi assistants as he thov^ht 
fit on what m^t best be dooe^ the bishop promitti^ to assist 
diem in lh«r deliberationSb 

"To diis die king agreed, but made the bishop wait till the 
letter was written, which havmg signed and sealed, \» gave it 
to the bishopb denrii^ him to make all convenient qwoi and 
to let him know the result as eariy as possible. The bishop 
the same nig^t delivered the king's letter to the dien mayor. 
Sir Richard Dobbs, Kni|^t; who die next day sent for two 
aldermen and six commoners, which were afterwards increased 
to twenty-four, who, with the good bishops after various con- 
sultations, composed a book on the state of the poor in London. 

"This book was presented to the' king, who immediately 
founded the diree royal hospitals* For the maintenance of 
ChristTs Hospital, he gave some lands of die value of 6ooi£ per 
annum, which had been given to the Savoy, a house founded 
by Henry VII. for the lodgu^ of pilgrims and strangers, but 
had dedined from its original intention, and had become die 
resort of vagabond^ who strolled about die fidds aU day, and 
were luuboured there at night And for a ftirdier rdief, a 
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petition being presented to the king for a licence td take in 
mortmain lands to a certain yearly value, he ordered the patent 
to be brought to him, and with his own hand filled the blank 
space with 40CXD marks by the year; and then said, in the 
hearing of his council, 'Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks, 
that thou hast given me Uf* tkus Umg to Jimsk this work to 
the glory of thy ttame.' " 

In two days after this excellent youth expired, in the sixteenth 
year of his age and the seventh of his reign, not without 
suspicion of his end being hastened by the ambitious Northum* 
berland. 

"All the English historians dwell with pleasure on the ex- 
cellent qualities of this young prince. The flattering promises 
of hope, joined to many real virtues, made him an object of 
tender affection to the public : he possessed mildness of dis- 
position, application to study and business, a capacity to learn 
and judge, and an attachment to equity and justice." — Hume. 

Christ's Hospital, Bridewell, and St Thomas the Apostle in 
Southwark, are incorporated by the name of, " The Mayor ^ 
CommonaUy, mud CUiaons of the City of London, Governors of 
the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods of the Ho^^iieUs of 
Edwurd VJ. King of England." 

It was not till the year 1552, five years after the king's grant, 
that the house of the Grey Friars Mras fitted up for the reception 
of the children : they completed it in the same year, and called 
it Christ's Hospital; and in September, they took in near four 
hundred oiphan^ and clothed them in russet; but ever after 
they wore blue cloth coats, their present habit, which consists 
of a blue doth coac» close to the body, having petticoat sicirts 
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to the ancle, yellow under-petticoat, yellow stockings, and a 
flat round worsted cap : their shoes are tied with strings, from 
the quantity of which the various classes are distinguishable. 
In addition to this catalogue of their dress, they have of late 
years added a pair of breeches made of ticken, for which in- 
dulgence the boys gave up tlicir meal suppers, to which they 
were before entitled, and have bread and cheese instead. Their 
fare is plain and wholesome, and they sleep in wards kept in a 
very clean state. There are at present about one thousand 
boys on this establishment, distributed into thirteen wards. The 
governors have established a school at Hertford, to which they 
send the youngest of the children, generally to the number of 
three hundred, who are taken into the house as room is made 
by apprenticing off the elder. It is between thirty and forty 
years since the girls were removed from London to be wholly 
educated at Hertford : all the girls are educated at this school. 

At the instigation of Sir Robert Clayton, lord mayor, who 
was a great benefactor, Charles II. founded the mathematical 
school, to which he granted 7000/. to be paid out of a certain 
fund at 500/. per annum, for the educating forty boys for the 
sea : of these boys, ten are yearly put out apprentices to merchant 
vessels, and in their places ten more received. 

Another mathematical school, for thirty seven other boys, was 
afterwards founded by Mr. Travers ; but these boys are not 
obliged to go to sea. Many able mathematicians and seamen 
have sprung from these institutions. 

The hospital being nearly destroyed by the fire of London, 
the greater part was rebuilt under the direction of Sir Christopher 
Wren. The writing school was founded in 1694, by Sir John 
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Moor, alderman, who is honoured with a statue in front of the 
building. It is alto'^^cthcr a very extensive building, consisting 
of many irre;^^ular parts ; the south front, adjoining Newgate- 
street, is perliajis the best. The cloisters, the only remains of 
the conventual iTOuse, serve for a tlioroughfare, and for a place 
for the boys to play in. The great hall, a spacious and noble 
room, was built, after the fire of London, at the sole charge 
of Sir Joshua Frederic, alderman of London, and cost him 
5000/.: it is 130 feet long, 34 wide, and 44 in height, in this 
hall is an extraordinary large picture, by Verrio, of King 
James IL amidst his courtiers, receiving the president of this 
hospital, several of the governors, and numbers of the children, 
all kneeling : one of the governors, with a grey head, and some 
of the children, are admirably painted. The history of this 
picture is curious : it was intended to have represented Charles II. 
who founded the mathematical school ; but he dying while the 
picture was in hand, James, who never did any thing for the 
charity, had his own portrait introduced, together with that of 
the execrable Jefferies, then lord chancellor : Verrio has in- 
troduced his own portrait in a long wig. The founder is repre- 
sented in another picture giving the charter to the governors, 
who are in their red gowns kneeling ; the boys and girls are 
ranged in two rows: a bishop, probably Ridley,* is in the 
picture. If this was the work of Holbein, it has certainly been 
much injured by repair. There is also a Eae picture of 



• So dreadftil it th* fif« of MUgkai paiwcuUou, fhut «««• thk baocroltnt and 

virtuous prelate could not escape iu fury : he was burnt for hwWf at Olfiltdi ttgidMr 
with Lattmtrt bishop of Wofceater, bjr order of Mmijt 1555. 
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Charies II. in his robes, with a great flowing black wig : at a 
distance is a sea view, widi shipping ; and about him a glob^ 
sphere, tdesoop^ &&: it was painted by Sir Peter Ldy, in 
1662. 

In this hall die children are daily assembled to their meals : 
prayers are read by one of the senior boys, and hymns are sung 
by the children, for which purpose it n fumidied with a pulpit ; 
and an oigan is played during the time of supper. These 
public suppers commence the first Sunday after Chr»tmas» and 
end on Baster Stmday : the time of supiHng n from ax o'dock 
dll half past seven. 

The following ocder has been reoendy hung up near the 
•entrance of die hall: 

PUBLIC SUPPERS. 

**Ordfrwd, That no person be admitted within the great hall 
unless introduced by a governor." 

But dw grand anniyeraary held in this hall is on St MatdieVs 
day, an account of whidi accompanies die print 

In the court-room is a dunee-quarters lengdi of Edward VI. 
a most beautiful portrait; and indisputably by Hdbein. 

In diis room are also die portraits of two great benefa ct ors 
to this hospital, and persons of the most enlarged and genenl 
benevolence. Sir Wolstan Dixie, lord mayor of London 1585, 
and Dame Mary Ramsay, wife of Sir Thomas Ramsay, lord 
mayor 1557. 

In a room entardy lined mdi stone, are kept the records, 
deeds, and other writings of die hos^taL One of die books 
is a curious piece of andquity ; it is the eariiest record of the 
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hospital, and contains die anthem sung by the first children^ 
very beaudfuDy fflumiiMted, 

The writing school is a handsome modem butlduig of brick» 
supported by pillar^ fondng a spadous covered walk. 

The grammar sduwl is a plain brick boildiog, mora recently^ 

The pennanent revenues of Qirist's Hos|Htal are great, from 
royal and private donations in houses and lands; but without 
vduntaiy subscriptions they are inadequate to the present 

By the giant of die dty» die governors license the cans 
allowed to ply in the dty, to the number of two hundred and 
forty, who pay a small sum for this privilege. They also feoetve 
a duty of about diree farthings upon every piece of dodi 
hrouj^t to Bladtwell Hall, granted by acts of common council. 

The expenditure of this hoqiital is immense, being at present 
about 30,000/. per annunL 

The govemoTBk who diooae their own oflioere and servants^ 
are unlimited in dieir number. A donation of 400^^ makes a 
governor : fonneriy die sum was less* but the office of governor 
bdng one of great trust; and of serious importance in its eflect 
to the public, an enhugement of die sum was wisely adopted. 

The gove r nors of Christ's Hospital have been made trusteea 
to several other extensive charities by their founders. Among 
diese diarities» there is one of lo^ each, for life^ to four hundred 
blind men. This ought to be known, because these funds have 
been often confounded widi dioae of Christ's Hospital, whldi 
they do not in the least augment, die governors not bdng at 
liber^ to apply such funds to any die uses of the hospttsl. 
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The greater part of tihe buildiogs belonging to this noble 
uistitutioa being tfaroi^h age in a state of irreparable decay, 
the governors have htely resolved to retquUd the whole upon 
a plan of uniformity and magnifioenoe. 

The present offioers of Christ's Hospital are, 

President, Sir John William Anderson, Bait. Alderman. 

Treasurer, James Palmer, Esq. 

Physician, Richard Budd, M.D. 

Surgeon, Thomas Ramsden, Esq. 

Apothecary, Mr. Henry Field. 

Chief Clerk, Richard Corp, Esq. 

Receiver, Mr. Thomas Whilby. 

Assistant clerks, Mr. Matthew Cotton and Mr. James White. 
Grammar master, Rev. Arthur William Trollop, M.A. 
Under grammar master. Rev. I,. P. Stephens, M.A. 
Master of the reading school, Ralph Peacock, M.A. 
Master of the mathematics, Mr. I^wrcnce Gwynne. 
Master of the mathematics on Mr. Travers's foundation. 

Rev. Thomas Edwards, M.A. 
Writ ing masters, Mr. J. Allen and Mr. T. Goddard. 
Drawing master, Mr. John Wells.* 
Music master, Mr. Robert Hudson. 
Steward, Mr. Matthew Hathaway. 



* About the jmu- 1731, a drawing sHilBr was added to the esublishoMOt: 
Beraaid Lens was the first ; to him sticceedad th* latt Mc Gnm i tho praMM 
geademan is the third who has held the office. 
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AT HERTFORD. 

Gfammar master and catechist. Rev. F. W. Fraiikliii, M.A. 
Steward and upper writing master, Mr. Benjamin Fhide. 
Second writing master, Mr. Henry Rix Whittd. 
Surgeon and apodiecary, Mr. Colbedc 
Matron, Mn* Royd. 

Giris' adioolnustresst Mtn. Ann Sparrow. 
Second ditto^ Miss Eliza Payne. 

On the admisnon of a governor, die foUowtng serious and 
impressive diaige is solemnly given him, in the presence of die 
prendent, or treasurer, and odwr governors assembled in court : 

"The cause of your repair hither at this 
present is, to give you knowledge, that you are elected and 
appdnted by the lord mayor and court of aldermen, to the 
office, charge, and governance of Ckrisii Ho^iiaL 

"And, therefore, this is to require you and every of you, 
that you endeavour yourselves, with all your wisdom and power, 
faithfully and diligently to serve in this vocation and calling, 
which is an office of high trust and worship : for ye are called 
to be the faithful distritnitors and disposers of the goods of 
Almighty God to his poor and needy members ; in the which 
office and callitig: if ye shall be found negligent and unfaithful, 
ye shall not only declare yourselves to be the most unthankful 
and unworthy servants of Almighty God, being put in trust to 
see the relief and succour of his poor and needy flock ; but also 
ye shall shew yourselves to be very notable and great enemies 
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to that work, which most highly doth advance and beautify the 
commonwealth of this reahn, and chiefly of the city of London. 

"Theses therefore, are to require you, and every of you, that 
ye here prcmiise, before God and this assembly of your fellow- 
go vem o rS i iaithfuUy to travail in this your office and calling, 
tibat this work may have his perfection, and that the needy 
number conrunitted to your charge be diligently and wholesomely 
provided for, as you will answer before God at the hour and 
tame when you and we shall stand before him, to render an 
account of our doings. And thb promising to do, you shall be 
now admitted into this company and fellowship^" 
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BOW-STREET OFFICE 



HE annexed print gtve$ an aocurstte r e pr e s e n tation of 



this cd^Msated office at the tine of an ^Baniination : the 



diaiactera are marked with much strength and humour* 
and the general eflect brand and simple. 

This office has the laigest jurisdictioa of any in the metropolis, 
its authprity extending to every part of his majesQr's domin- 
ions^ except the eify of Lomimt which is governed by its o«m 
magistrates. 

Bow<«treet is» in a peculiar sense, the government oflke^ 
besides acting as a police office in concert with the others, whose 
power extends only widiin a certain district The police of this 
country has hitfaato been very imperfect : die celebrated Henry 
Fidding was the firsts who^ by his abilities, cotoibuted to die 
security of the public, by the detection and prevention of crimes. 
In August 175^ while a Bow-street magiatrateb he was sent for 
by the Duke of Newcastle^ on account of the number of street- 
robberies and murders como^tled nighdy, and desired by the 
duke to form some plan for die detectfon and diqiersion of the 
dreadfol gangs of robbers by whom they were commit iipd. 
Fielding wrote a plan, and offered to dear die streets of diem, 
if he might have 6oo£ at his own disposal The duke approved 
of his plan ; and in a few days after he had reodved 30o£ of the 
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money, the whole gang was entirely dispersed ; seven of them 
were in actual custody, and the rest driven, some out of town, 
and others out of the kingdom ; and so fully had his plan 
succeeded, that in the entire freedom from street-robberies and 
murders, the winter of 1753 stands unrivalled during a course 
of many years. At this time the only profit arising to the 
magistrate was from the fees of his office : of the profits arising 
from these sources, however, Fielding had no very high opinion ; 
after complaining that his maladies were much increased by his 
unremitted attention to his public duties, and having at that time 
a jaundice, a dropsy, and an asthma, he retired into the country, 
and from thence went to Lisbon, where he died. The following 
extract presents an agreeable specimen of that lively writer, still 
animated in all his sufferings, and it also gives a correct idea 
of the business of an active aad upright magistrate at that 
■time. 

Fielding had been advised to try the Bath waters, but in 
consequence of the message from the Duke of Newcastle, and 
his exertions to free the metropolis from the desperate gangs 
of villains that infested it, his health considerably declined, and 
his was no longer a case in which the Bath waters are con- 
sidered efficacious. The following account of himself and his 
office is from his Voyage to Lisbon: 

" I had vanity enough to rank myself with those heroes of old 
times, who became voluntary sacrifices to the good of the public 
But lest the reader should be too eager to catch at the word 
vaKiiy, I will frankly own, that I had a stronger motive than the 
love of the public to push me on : I will therefore confess to him, 
lhat my private afiairs, at the beginning of the winter, had but 



I 
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a gloomy appearance ; for I had not plundered the public or the 
poor of those sums which men who are always ready to plunder 
both of as much as they can, have been pleased to suspect me 
of taking ; on the contrary, by composing the quarrds of porters 
and beggars, whidi I blush to say hath not been univerBally 
piactised, and by refusing to take a shilling from a man who most 
undoubtedly would not have had another left, I had reduced 
an income of about 500/.* a year of die dirtiest money upon 
earth, to little more than 500^ an inconsiderable propordon of 
whidi remained widi my derk; and indeed if the whole had 
done ao, as it ought, he would have been ill paid for sitting 
sixteen hours m the twenty-four in the most unwholesome as well 
as nauseous air in die umverse." 

That this was die practice of Fielding; there can be no doubt : 
but that the conduct of some other justwes was very flagrant, 
is equally indisputable ; and die memory of die trading justioes 



* "A predecessor of mine used to boast, that he made loooA a year in his office ; but 
howbedidil^istDiatftMerat Hit d>ri^ now iriai^ l«M » °>pw HiiiIm^ 
dttn he had ever knom ttmt I am sure I had M mnch as any man could da The 
truth is, that the fees are so very low, when any are due, and so much is done for 
nothing, that if a single justice of the peace had business enough to employ twenty 
darks, nridier ke oat dwy would gret madi hf dicir Ummv. The pobfie win aot diera- 

fore, I hope, think I betray a secret when I inform them, that I received from govern- 
meot a yearly pension out of tlie public service money ; which I beheve indeed would 
hare bMO larger, had my great patfon bMD coBviaoad of an amr which I htm haard 
him utter more than ooos Chit he coidd eot indeed say that the acting as a principal 
justice in Westminster was on all accounts very desirable, but that all the world knew it 
was a very lucrative office. Now to have shewn him plainly, that a man must be a 
KignetoflialnavefyBtde way,aiMl that becmdd tiotinak* BMidi 1^ 

a rog^uc as he could be, would ha\e required more confidence than I believe he had in 
me, and more of his conversation than he chose to allow me ; I therefore resigned the 
ottM^ and tte iuflMr ancotiaB «f my plan, to my brothoBi* 
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of Westminster, and Clerkenwell in particular, are handed down 

with abhorrence and contempt. 

To Henry Fielding succeeded his brother, Sir John, who was 
many years an able and active magistrate. 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. in his excellent work on the Police, 
exposed the defects of the system, and the necessity of a reform. 
It was taken into consideration by Parliament, and in 1792 an 
act was passed for that purpose, which established seven offices, 
besides Bow-street and the Marine Police ; settled salaries were 
appointed to the magistrates, and the fees and penalties of the 
whole paid into the hands of a receiver, to make a fund for the 
paying these salaries and other incidental expences. This act 
of the 32d Geo. III. was amended by an act of the 37th, and 
by another of the 42d. 

The present magistrates of Bow-street Office, 1808, are, 

James Reed, Esq. j^iooo per annum. 

Aaron Graham, Esq. 500 

John Nares» Esq. 500 

Three clerks and eight officers. 

It is impossible to make many extracts from Mr. Colquhoun's 
valuable book. It is the basis of his system, that the numerous 
tribes of receivers in this metropolis are the great cause of 
the vice and immorality so widely prevalent, by the easy mode 
they hold out to the pilferer of disposing of what he has 
stolen, without his being asked any questions. There are up- 
wards of three thousand receivers of stolen goods in the metro- 
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polls alone^ and a proportiofiate number dispened aU over the 
kiiij[dociL 

. Impressed widi a deep sense of the utility of investigating the 
nature of the police system, die seleot committee of the House 
of Commons on finance^ turned dieir attention to this, among 
many other important objects, in die session of the year 1798 ; 
and after a laborious invesdgadon, during wluch Mr. Colquhmm 
was many tunes personally ewunined, diey nisde their final 
report; in which they recom m e n ded it to Psriiament to establish 
fundm to be placed under the direction of the recdver-genersl 
of the police ofiiceSk and a competent number of commlssionen : 
diese funds to arise finom the licensing of hawkers and pedlars^ 
and hackney coaches togedwr widi odier licence duties proposed* 
feesi penalties, &&; their payments subject to the approbation 
of the lords mmmissinners of the Treasury : die poUoe magis- 
trates to be empowered to make bye-laws^ for the regulatkm of 
die minor objects of the police, such as relate to the oontroul 
of all coaches, carta, drivers, &c and the removal of aU annoy- 
ances, &C. subject to the approbation of the jue^^ 

They recommended also the establishment of two additional 
police offices in die city of London, but not without die consent 
of die lord mayor, aldermen, and common council being pre- 
vioosly obtuned ; and thmr audiority to extend over die four 
counties of Mkldlesex, Ken^ Essex, and Surry ; and diat of die 
other eight offices over the whole metropolis and the four 
counties alsa 

"It b proposed to appoint ooonsd for die crown, with 
moderate sslaries^ to conduct aU criminal prosecutions. 
**The keeping a register of the various lodging-houses. 
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**The establishment of a police gazette^* to be circulated at 
a low price, and furnished gratis to all persons under the superui'^ 
tendence of the board, libo shall pay a licence du^ to a certain 
amount" 

The two leading objects in the report are, 
■ ISC The prevention of crimes and miadeoieanours 1^ bringing- 
under Relations a variety of dangerous and siispicious trades^t 
the unoontrouled exercise of which by persons of loose conduct^ 
is known to contribute in a very high d^|ree to the concealment, 
and by that means^ to the enooursgement and multiplication of 
crimes. 

sd. To raise a moderate revenue for polioe purposes from the 
persons who shall be thus oontroulec^ by means of licence duties 
and otherwise, so managed as not to become a material burden ; 
while a confident hope is entertained, that the amount of this 
revenue win go a considerable length in relieving the finances 
of the country of the expences at present incurred for objects 
of police ; and that in the effect of die general system a consider- 



* This paper it called TJit PtMic Hue and Cry^ a police gazette, published every 
ddrd Satofday in die mondi, at Na 240^ Strand, and mt to (be principal magistwiM 
gratis. 

+ The trailc-s ;itliulcrl to arc the following : 

I. Wholesale and reuil dealers in naval stores, haod-stuti, and rags. 
«. Paa l a n in dd boa and odwriiwlala. 

3. Dealers in second-hand wearing appanilt < 

4. FoondeiB and others using craciUeh 

S> Pertont using draught and tmdt cam %x conveying stores, rags, and 1 
& Penoos licensed to slaughter horses. 

7. Persons keeping livery stables and letting horses fori 

8. Auctioneers who hold periodical or dmmal sales. 
TIm nav lavcann ara aaiiaMaid to yidd 64^00011 Tha incraMe «r 

«MHM i> MMnd at ift4(7£ Toial» %3^^ 
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able saving will arise, in consequenoe of the expected diminutioa 
of crimes, particularly as die diief part of the expenoe appears 
to arise after the ddiiMjuents are convicted.^ 

As die leadings feature of the report is die securitjr of die 
r^pkis of tkt wmt m U irith respect to dinr life, property, and 
ccmvenienoe, diis will not only be eflfecled by increanng die 
difficulty of perpetrating o fl en c es^ dirough a oontroul over those, 
trades bjr whidi thej^ are facilitsted and promoted ; but also bjr 
addii^ to die risk of delecdon, by a more prompt and certain 
mode of discovery wherever crimes are committed. Thus must 
die idle and profligate be oompdied to asnst the state fay resort- 
ing to habits of industry, iriiile the more incorrigible delinquents 
will be intimidated and deterred from pursuing a course of 
turpitude and criminality, which the energy of the police will 
render too haiardous and unprofitable to be followed as a trade ; 
and the regdar accession of numbers to recruit and strei^rdiea 
the hordes of criminal delinquents who at present infest society, 
win be in a great measure prevented. 



* The amount of the general expence of the cnminal police of the kingdom, is 
•tMad by the oouiinn ai fiAnm: 

lit The annual t, crije of the total expenre of the seven public 
offices in the metropolis, from the institutioa in August 1792, to the 

ad. Told ef tta oOn in Bow-stnet in the yctr 1797* in- 
cluding remunerations to the magistrates in lieu of fees, perquisites, 
dec. and the expence of a patrol of bixty-cight persons 7,901 7 7 

Total for the metropolis 36,183 6 I 

felons, the maintenance, clothing, employment, and transportation 
of convicts, to which may be added the farther suns aaauallf 
ckHsad OB thn county ntai^ MBonaind !■ 1797 to^MM*.*........... aiSiMf IJ Mi 
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Of the vigilaiiee of the French system of police just before the 
Revolutioii, Mr. Colquhoun apeslka highly. This qrstem, whidi 
though neither necessary nor even proper to be copied as a 
patUm^ might neverdideas furnish many useful hints» calailaled 
to improve ours, and perfectly consistent with the existing hnrs ; 
it might even extend and increase the Hbtrty of tk$ tuifmt, with- 
out takmg one privilege away, or interfering in the pomiits of 
any one class» except diose employed in purposes of mi8tki$/. 

An anecdote rdated,on the audiority of a for^^n minister long 
leddent at Paris, by Mr. C will give a good idea of die secrecy 
of their system. 

A merchant of high respectability in Bouideaux, had occasion 
to visit the metropolis upon commercial concerns, carrying with 
him biUs and money to a very large amount 

"On his arrival at the gates of Fteis^ a gented-looldng man 
opened the door of his carria^, and addressed bun to this 
efiet: — *Sir, I kmmi§mmmitingfor you smm Hme: mutr^Snm^U 
sty <i0^, yo» wtn io unwt mi ikis homr; mid yemr ptmm, your 
€ttrriage, and your p&rtmmimm, «nKl^ owmrrwy tkt dtter^Hem 

dutiingyoH to iimuimr dt Strtim.* 

"The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this i n te r r up t i on, 
and still more so at hearing the name of the lieutenant of the police 
mentioned, demanded to know what M. d$ Sartim wanted with 
him ; adding, at the same time, that he never had committed any 
ofience against the laws, and that they could have no right to 
interrupt and detain him. 

"The messenger declared Umsdf perfectly ignorant of the 
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cause c( this detention ; stating, at the same time, tk&tt when he 
had conducted him to M. dt Sarimtt he should have eatecu t ed hia 
oidef% which were merely oflSdaL 

"After some further explanations, the gendeman permitted the 
officer to conduct him to M. de Sartin^ who received him with 
great politeness, and requesting him to be seated, to his great 
astonishment, described his portmanteau, and told him the exact 
sum in bills and specie which he had brought to Paris> where he 
was to lodge, his usual time of goii^ to bed, and a number of 
other circumstances, which the gentleman had conceived could 
only be known to himsdC 

" M. de Sardne having thus excited attention, put this extras 
oidinary question to him---' 5ftr, a MO* ^«0i(ra^^ The 

gentleman, still more astonished at the singularity of such an 
interrogatory, demand^ the reason why he put such a strange 
quesdoa ; adding, at the same time, that no man ever doubted 
his courage. M. de Sar/ine replied, *5ftr, ant U U r oUt d 
mmd m$ mlnvii this night / If ya» ant m mem of emrage, you 
mmt go toytmr koUi, and retire to rest at the usual homr; kmt 6§ 
etn^ui that ym do not fall asleep; tmiher will it be proper for 
ymt to look under yomr iedt or mto tmy of tko ehsois which are in 
your bedekmmbor: you must place your portmamteau in its usual 
tiiuaium amt your hed^ and Soumr mo sm^uio»>~loave whai 
remains to mo. If kowooor, yon do Moi feel your coure^ st^^oiomi 
to bear you oui^ I will procmro a porsm SMb diali ponoaato yoa, 
mad go to bod myomr stood,* 

"The gendeman being convinced, in the course of the con- 
versation, that M. de Sartine's intdiigence was accurate in every 
particular, refused to be personated, and formed an immediate 
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resohition fiteiaOy to follow llie directions he had received. He 
aocordingly went to hed at his usual hour, which was eleven 
o'clock: at half past twelve (the time mentioned hy M, dt 
Sarimt)t the door of the heddiamber was burst open, and three 
men entered with a «fari Umitrm, di^ggien, tmd phtals. The 
gentleman, who was awake, perceived one of them to be his own 
servant They rifled his portmanteau undisturbed, and settled 
the plan of putting him to death. The gentleman, hearing all 
diis, and not knowing by what means he was to be rescued, it 
may naturally be supposed was under great perturbation of mind 
durii^ dus awful interval ; but at die moment the villains were 
prqiared to oommit die murder, four police officer^ acting under 
M. 4$ Swrtmii orders, who were concealed under die bed and in 
die ck)8et, rushed out and sdied die offenders widi the p ix)pe ity 
in dieir possession, and in die act of preparing to complete dieur 
plan." 



BRIDEWELL 



HE aonexed print gives an accurate and tnteratdng view 



of this abode of wietcliedneM» the Pass-Rooii. It was 



provided 1^ a late act of Pariiament^ diat pm^tn^ datn- 
ing setdements in distant parts of the kingdnm^sliould be confined 
for seven days pcevioiis to dietr being sent off to their le^tectsve 
perishes; and diis is die room appointed by the ma^^straqr of 
the dtjr for one class of miserable females. The chararteffs 
are finely varied, die genersl eflect braed and simple^ and die 
perspecdve natural and easy. 

Bridewell, as eariy as King John, was a royal palace^ formed 
pardy out of the remains of an ancient castle the western Avx 
PmhOma of the city, and the residence of seversl of our 
ffloaardis; but in process of time became neglec t ed; tiU, in 
152a, Henry VIII. rebuilt it in a most magnificent manner, for 
the reception of the Emperor Charies V. who in diat year paid 
him a visit : Charies was, however, lodged in Bbttk JFrmnt and 
his suite in die new pahoe. A gafleiy of communication was 
thrown over Fleet-Ditch, and a psssage cut through the dty wall 
to the emperor's apartmenta Henry often lodged here, par- 
ticularly in 1539b when die question of his marriage widi Queen 
Catherine was agitated in Black Friars. It fell afterwards to 
decay, and was begged by the pious Prelate Ridley from 
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Edward VI. to be converted to some charitable purpose : that 
of a house of correction for vagabonds of each sex and all 
denominations was determined on. It also answers another 
purpose ; it is a foundation for youth who are bound apprentices 
to different trades under what are called Arts - Masters* ; and 
forms part of the great plan of benevolence adopted by the 
amiable Edward VI. when he endowed the city hospitals, of 
which this is one. It is situated in Bridge - street, Black 
Friars, and gives the name to Bridewell precinct in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the whole bviilding forms a square, consisting of the 
houses of the arts-masters, who are six in number, the prisons for 
the men and women, the committee-room, and a chapel. 

The men's prison is a good brick building, on the western side, 
consisting of thirty-six sleeping-rooms, and seven other apart- 
ments. Every man has a room to himself, containing a bedstead, 
straw in a sacking, a blanket, and coverlet. The other rooms 
consiiit of workshops, a sick-room, which is a very comfortable 
apartment, and a larger, in which idle apprentices are coiiimcd 
separate from the other prisoners. In the working-room arc 
junk and oakum, which the prisoners pick, and mills where they 
grind corn. The task-master's apartments, and the women's 
prison, which is separate from the men's, are on this western side. 
The committee-room is on the south side, where a committee of 
the governors meet every week to examine the prisoners. There 
are excellent regulations to this prison : in the cellar is a bath, in 

* ThfiM arts-masten were originally decayed tradesmeo, and co o» i»ted of sboe- 

♦ dlstingti-'^hfd by a blue jacket and trowscrs, and a white hat : their dre5<i is now in dM 

fonn of other people^i, ^^ngiMaht«H ooiy by a button bearing the bead of the founder. 

I 

t 
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triiicih the priaonm ax« oocasuxnUy wwbed ; but diere is no yard 
for thfiffl to walk in, which is a great defect in any house of thia 
description. 

The original plan of dus hospital, comfained and incotporated 
widi the hospitals of Christ and St. Thomas, was so benevolent, 
and of sudi comprehensive utility, diat it is worthy to be followed, 
Improved, and completely executed, by the wisest and best of 
men, in the wisest and best of times. It was to "train up the 
beggar's child to virtuous industry, so that from him no moie 
beggars should spring; to succour the aged and the diseased; 
relieve die decayed housekeeper and the indigent ; and to compd 
the wretched street-walker and the vagabond to honest labour.'^ 
Its design was, to indude every class of die unfortunate, the 
hdpless» and the dqjraved. To eflfect tbiSi die governors were 
instituted, and are, as a body corporate, empowered to make 

ruUs, for good gemmmmi 9/ ik§ poor m BridtamU,** Many 
very important alterations have taken {dace in diis hospital 
within the last centuiy, particdariy in the years 179s and 179$. 
Pennant, whose account of London was published in 1793, states 
die number of arts-masters at twentjr ; diey are now reduced to- 
six. The number of apprentices taught and maintamed, be doea> 
not state; in the year 1717, they amounted to one hundred and 
three received widiin the year, and in 1718, to ninety-four. — yidt 
Spmx The apprmtices are now reduced to durty. 

The late improvements in the buildings at Bridewell have been 
very great The entrance is by a very noble iront, of the Doric 
order ; on the key-stone of the ardi is a head of die illustrious 
founder. The apartments Iq diis centor are destined for die 
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residence of the chamberlain of the city of Loadon, who is also 

treasurer. Adjoining this building are six new houses, corre- 
sponding with the other houses in Bridge-street, the baclc parts 
of which occupy what was before a court-yard, in which resided 

several of the arts-masters. A new chapel, and a very noble 
apartment called the committee-room, complete the improvements 
on the eastern and principal side. On the north have been some 
alterations. The male prisoners are removed to a new buildint; 
erected on the western side ; and the arts-masters, who lived on 
tliat site, are removed to houses erected for them on the north 
side. 

The court-room is an interesting piece of antiquity, as on its 
site were held courts of justice, and prohAlAy />ar/iammfs. under 
our early kings. At the upper end are the old arms of Kni^land ; 
and it is wainscotted to a certain hei^dit with English oak, orna- 
mented with carved work. This oak was formerly of that solemn 
colour which it attains by age, and was relieved by the carving 
being gilt. It must have been no small eflfort of in^i'nui/y to 
destroy at one stroke all this venerable time-honoured grandeur : 
it was, however, happily achieved by daubing over with paint the 
fine veins and polish of the old oak, to make a very b.id imitation 
of the pale modem wainscot ; and other decorations are added in 
a similar taste. 

On the upper [)art of the wall are the names, in gold letters, of 
benefactors to the hospital: the dates commence with 1565 and 
end with 17 13. This is said to have been the court in which the 
sentence of divorce was pronounced against Catherine of Arragon, 
which had been concluded on in the opp(%ite monastery of the 
Black Friars. 
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From this room is the entrance into the hall, which is a very 
noble one : at the upper end is a picture, by Holbein, representing' 
Edward VI. delivering the charter of the hospital to Sir George 
Barnes, then lord mayor ; near him are William, Earl of Ftm- 
broke, and Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely. There are ten 
SgartA in the picture, besides the king, whose portrait n painted 
with great truth and feeling: it displays all that languor and 
debility which mark an approaching dissolution, and which 
unhappily followed so aoon after, together with that of the 
painter, that it has been sometimes doubted whether the ]MCture 
was really painted by Holbein : his portrait^ however, is intro> 
duced ; it is the furthest figure in the comer on the r^ht hand, 
looking over the shoulders of the penons before him. 

On one side of this picture is a portrait of Charles II. sitting, 
and on the other that of James 11. standiiig; th^ are both 
painted by Sir Peter Lely. Round the room are several portraits 
of the presidents and different benefactors^ ending widi that of 
Sir Richard Carr Glyn. The walls of this room are covered with 
die names of those who have been friends to the institution, 
written in letters of gold 

The new commtttee-room is finely proportioned, and in a very 
good style of architecture ; as is the new chapel, which is divided 
from it by the pordcOb and which together occupy the wbcde back 
front of the eastern range of buildings. 

The following is a list of the present ofBcers of this hospital 
and Bethlem, founded by Mdmard VI. 1553 : 

Prmd$nt of Ha^itaiSt Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. 
Alderman. 
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Tnmnrtr if dUh, Richanl Clark, Esq. Chamberlain of the 
^ty of London* 

CAt^ltdm ai Bridtweil, Rev. Henry Btidd, EA. 
PJfysuuut U MJk, Thomas Munro^ M.D. 
Sufgwrn to UttOt Bryan Crowther, Esq. 
Apotktauy to ditto, Mr. John Haslam. 
CJMt to ditto, Mr. John Poynder. 

Sttward to BridtweO, ouomptami omd roeoioor to ho^ Mr. 
Bolton Hudson. 

Portor to BrUtmott, Richanl Weaver. 
Moirom to ditto, Mary Rundle. 
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THE BBITISH INSTITUTION, 

FOR PROMOTING THB PINB ARTS 
IN THB UNITED KINGDOM 

FOUNDED JUNE 4, 1805 — OPENED JANUARY 1 8, 1806 



TAs Am^x Mnt Exc§Umi Mtfuty, PtOnm, 
Hit Royal Hif^um tkM Prim$ of Wmks, Viu-Ptifm. 
Tkt Marl of Daaimmith^ 



THE avowed purpose of this excellent Institution was, 
to give to the painters a facility in selling their works, 
and to form a school of painting for the rising genera- 
tion, by furnishing exemplars by the old masters, from the 
collections of the nobility and gentry who formed and supported 
the plan. 

At a meeting of subscribers of fifty guineas or upwards, in 
June 1805, 

PRESENT, 

The Earl of Dartmouth in the chair, 

VICE-PRESIDExNTS, 

1 he Marqms ut Abercorn, John Egerton, Esq. Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

Sir nucit Baling; Buft iraiiuBFIIdia|^liq.U.P. P. Meled^ Bm|. ILF. 

Sir George Beaumont, Bart. Sir A. Hume, Bait W. Moriand, Eaq. MJP. 

Right Hon. Isaac Corry, M.P. Henry Hope, Esq. Lord Somerville, 

Thomas Bernard, Esq. Thomas Hope, Esq. W. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Locd de Dunstanville, Lord Viscount Lowther, Richard Trovard, Esq. 

f1iariMl >i i i i fiBii i lw> , Bwi i M P i & 1^ LovadML Em. Caleb WhllafiionL Bml 
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After resolving that the Earl of I^itmoudi be desired to wait 
on the Prince of Wales, to request diat his royal highness will 
do the Institution the honour of accepting the situation of vice- 
patron, — It was ordered that a select committee be authorized 
to purchase or hire a place for the exhibition. Their choice fell 
on the Shakespeare Gallery, Pall-Mall, which, in the preceding 
Januar)', had become the property of Mr. Tassie, from his 
possessing the fortunate ticket in Alderman Boydell's lottery ; 
and from Mr. Tassie they purchased the premises, and remaining 
si.\ty-three years of the lease, for 5500/. 

On the 1 8th of January, 1806, it was opened with an ex- 
hibition of the works of British artists on sale : they sold forty- 
eight pictures, which produced 2S00/. The exhibition closed 
about the time that the Royal Academy opens ; and during this 
summer the gallery was furnished with many fine pictures by the 
old masters, from the collections of the founders of the Institu- 
tion, in order to form a British Scliool of Painting, which had 
so long been a desideratum. Benjamin West, Esq. P.R.A. 
wishing to give it some ^clat, copied a picture by Vandyke 
of Govastius, and the Cradle Scene from Rembrandt. It was 
attended by many pupils of \x)th sexes. 

In the ensuing spring the exhibition again commenced; and 
J>efore it closed, ninety-three pictures were sold for 3950/. 

The following season the gallery was again opened to the 
students, but upon a different plan. It had been suggested by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his lectures, that to take a fine 
picture by one of the old masters, and paint a companion to 
it, was a preferable mode of study to that of cold laborious 
copying : under this idea, the British Institution offered three 
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prises of tool 6ol and 40^ for the diree best pictures painted 
as «s nfn pan{nn« to such of the old masters as the artists chose. 

The annexed print is a representation of the gallery at the 
time diese students are at work. 

The first premium given by die institution, anno 1807, was 
gained by Mr. J. Pooock. The subject is» The insolent Visit 
of Thomas k Becket to King Henry die Second, A.D. 1164; 
painted as a companion to Vandyke's Theodosiust in the ool> 
lection of Mr. Angerstein. 

The second premium was ^ven to Mr. James Green, for his 
IMCture of GadshiU and the Carriers ; painted as a companion to 
The Candlelight by Rubens, in the possession of Mr. Duncombe. 

The third pfemium was given to Miss C Rema^^e — The 
Interior of a Wood, with Banditti ; painted as a companion to 
Mercury and Admetus, by Salvator Rosa, in the collection of 
Lord Grantham. 

From so fine a school of art, where Britbh genius is countOp 
nanoed by so liberal an encouragement, what may we not expect f 
The present sale bids &ir to exceed the two former. One of 
the regulations of the British Institution may be sufficient to give 
a genersl idea of the nature of the works admitted. 

*' Artists who are natives of, or resident in» the United Kii^- 
dom, may be exhibitors in the British Gallery ; and dieir works» 
if originals, and their own property, will be received therein for 
exiubition and sale ; such works bemg either historical subjects 
or l andscapes painted in oil, statues^ basso-relievos, or modda 
in sculpture. But portraits, whether in large or m miniature^ 
drawings in water colours, and architectural drawings, are in- 
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The artists pay towards the fund two and a half per cent 
on those pictures whidi are sold ; and their have «noe gratuitously 
added another two and a half per cent, to Mr. V. Green, the 
keeper ; a very proper compliment to his unremitting attention 
and gentlemanly conduct in hts office. 

The annexed print gives a correct and interesting view of this 
very fine smUe of rottns, and the figures have great ^^urit and 
appropriate character. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

THE annexed print is a vww of the grand staircase^ taken 
from the first landii^-place, and has a magnificence 
hecoming die residence of a nobleman : it is drawn with 
great taste and knowledge ; the figures are judidously introduced, 
and rdieve die eye firam the unvarying lines of perspective, 
and the whole presents a eoii^ ^ml diat fills and satisfies the 
mind. 

Montague House was rebuilt for Ralph, Duke of Montague^ 
at the expence of Louis XIV. King of France, in 1678 * by * 
Pouget 



* The Duke of Moatague was at that time at the court of France, when receiving 
intelligence that his boose was destroyed by fire, his spiriu became greatly depressed, 
which induced Louis XIV. to send artists to London, to repair tbe loHCS the noble duke 
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Walpole observes of it» that **wJUa is wanUd m Umiiy, it 
compensated by the spaciems and lojfy mnagmifiettm of the apart" 
meuts,** How far this observation is founded in truth, must be 
in some degree determuied by die taste of die reader. Tlie 
principal parts of the house are decorated by diree painters^ 
the historical and alkgorksd parts by La Foss$, landscapes by 
RousuaOt and flowers 1^ Jma Bt^Htt Moaoytr, The union 
of these discordant styles produces a kind of gari^ splendour, 
whidi, with the heavy carved and gilt furniture of that day, must 
have had a large portion of cumbrous magnificence. 

The British Museum was established in the year 1753, in 
consequence of Sir Hans Shame bequeathing his valuaUe col- 
lection and library, whidi cost him so^oooil to Parliament* on 
condition diat they paid his executors ao,ooo/ for ft. The monqr 
was raised die same year, by a guinea lottery. 

In 1756, the valuable legacy of Egyptian antiquities collected 
by the late Colonel Lethulier, together with that of his nephew, 
were added to it 

The Harleian MSS. collected by Lofd Oxford's fiunily, were 
purchased for lo^ooo^ ; a collection of book% and also 7000^ In 
cash, left by Major Edwards: in addition to the Cottonian, b 
the library of Mr. Maddox» historiographer to his majesty, given 
by his widow. 

In 1757, George II. gave the roya) library, which consists of 
about ten thousand books, with eighteen hundred MSS. all 
collected by the different kings of England. The Craekm^ 
collection has also been since added. 

In 1772, by a vote of the House of Commons for the purchase 
of Sir William Hamilton's collection of Etruscan, Gredaa, and 
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Roman antiquities, the simi of Z^ioL was granted, and 840^ 
to die trustees to provide a rqwsitorjr for them. In 1804, > 
grant of 8000^ was voted towards an additional buflding for 
die reoeptum of the Egyptian antiqinties brought over by the 
ejtpedition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; and in 1805, a further 
grant of 8ooo4 for the same purpose: 

In 1805, a grant of 20,000/ was voted for the purdiase of 
the Townletan cdlection of Greek and Roman antiquities. 

A collection of MSS. which were in the possession of die 
late Blaiquis of Lansdown, has been purdiaaed for 4800^ 

It is impossible in our limits to convey an adequate idea of 
the immensity of this collection ; we shall, therefor^ merely give 
a cursory j^ance at die geneml contents of the s^wrtmenta in 
die order diey are shewn to visitors. 

The first room contains a vast number of curiosities brought 
by Captains Cook, Byron^ &c iiom New Zealand, Otaheite^ 
die Friendly and Sandwidi Islands, western coast of California, 
&c ; conastii^ of dresses, weapons, canoes, fishing tadd^ idols, 
and a variety of matters, remarkaUe for dieir ingenui^ and 
exquisite taste; 

Second room is a miscdlaneous ooOection of the Haildan 
curioMties: there are two mummies^ various modds of works 
of art, weapons of the ancient Briton^, Mexican idols, Chinese 
and Indian models, &c. and the celdxated portrait of Oliver 
Cromwdl by Cooper. 

Third room contains the Lansdown collection. 

Fourth room, MSS. Sloanisna. 

Fifth, Harleian library : a very curious inscription taken from 
die breast of a mummy; and portraits of Oliver CromweU, 
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Charles XII. the Czar Peter, Andrew Marvell, Algernon Sydney, 
Sir H, Vane, Sir Anthony More, Sir P. P. Rubens, Ben Jonson, 
and M. S. Merian, celebrated for the exquisite ooUection of 
insects painted by her. 

Sixth, Harleiana library ; containing portraits of Cranmer, 
Usher, Burleigh, Salisbury, Spelman, Dugdale, Cosmo de Medicis, 
Duke of Marlborough, Louis XIV. and a beautiful portrait of 
the unfortunate Duke of MonmoutiL 

Seventh, The royal library ; containing die origrinal Magna 
Charta; the portraits of Edward III. Henry II. Henry V. 
Henry VI. Countess of Richmond, Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Maxy, Elizabeth, Mary Qijeai of Soots, James L Charies I. 
Henrietta, Charles II. William III. Speed, Camden, 

Ei^di, Banqueting-room, contains only a portrait of Geoi^ 
II. and a table made of various specimens of lava. Intfakroom 
the duee patnten have exerted all their powers of deoofatkm : 
it gives a perfect idea of the magnificence of that time^ but it 
w heavy and incongruous ; there axe many good parts, but they 
do not unite. 

Ninth, Sloane and Cracherode coOecdon — ^volcanic minerals* 
spars, Sat. 

Tenth, Sloane and Cradierode--4hells and petrifactions. 

Elevendi, Sloane — marine productkms and rq>tiles. 

Twelfdi, Sloane — birds and beasts. 

Thirteendi, Fish and seipents. 

Fourteendi, On the staircase is a crocodile si feet long. 

The noble collections of Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Townley, 
and the Egypdan antiquities, are arrang^g-ln die new building, 
but not yet opened for puUic inspecdon. 
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The present establishment is as follows : 

Foity-one trustees, twenty by virtue of their offices, six repre- 
senting the Sloane, Cotton, and Harleian families, maiked S. C H. 
and fifteen chosen by the fonner twenty. 



TRUSTSBS BY QFFICB. 



AxdibUiop of Canterbury. 

The Lord QunoeDor. 

Lord President of die CoundL 

First Lord of the Treumy. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

First Lord of the Admiral^. 

Lord Steward. 

Lord Chamberlain. 

A nroe oecrcnnes 01 onin 

Bfahop of IxHidon. 



Spealrar of tiie House of Couunoos. 
danodlor of die Exchequer. 
Lord Chief Justioe of the King's 

Master of the Rolls. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Attorney General. 
Solicitor General. 
President of the Royal Society. 
Preaidene of tiie CoUeeft of Physt 



FAMILY TKUSTBBS. 



C. Sir Geoige Cormrall, Bart LLJ>. 

C- Francis Anncslcy, Esq. 



ir.MaiqttisofTidifield. 
S. Hans Sloane^ Esq. F.R.S. 



ti, Duke of Portland. F and A.S. LL.D. K.G. 



TRUSTIES BLBCnta 

Dean of Lincoln. lifarquis Bute. 

Henry Cavendish. Esq. F.IL& Bishop of Dwham. 
Marqub Tofimdiend,P.S.A. LLD. and FJLS. Eail of Haidwieke^ K.G. 

Earl Ayiesfofd. Right Hoo. Sir William Scott 

Earl Spenoer, K.G. Ri^t Hon. Geoige Rose. 

Duke of Grafton, K.G. Lofd St Hden's. 
Lord Frederic Campbell 
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Princi^ librarian ^ Joseph Tfauta, Esq. 

IMmrim^Uu MSB, d^artmmt^ F. Donee, Esq. and kit mtt^Umt, 

the Rev. T. Haariee 
Prmttd hooks, Henry Ellis, Esq. and the Rev. H. Hamy Btber. 

Natural history. Dr. Shaw and Charles Konjg, iEsq. 
Coins and medals, Taylor Combe, Esq. 
Stcrttary, Mr. Edward Bray. 

The Mttteum is opoi Moiidaya» Wedaetdaya, and Fridays^ 
excqjc Christmas Easier, and Whitsun-week, oa Thankagii^i^ 
and Fa^-days, and during August and September. Persons 
wishing admittance are to apidy at the anti-room, between the 
hours of ten and two, and inscribe their names and residence in 
a book icepc there. Five companies of not more than fifteen 
each are admitted, at ten, eleven, twelve, one, and two o'dock ; 
but there is no necessity for fifteen going in one party, the first 
fifteen names on the book are admitted together, if they should 
liappen to be all strangers to each odier. 

The reading-room is open, under certain r^fulatkms, firom ten 
till four every day, excqM Saturdays and Sundays. 



rtUt « % h f r»mi v^ t &mm^ tali— il <rf wID b* ndadttad. * 
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GABLION HOUSE 



HE annexed print is a view of the great haU, which i» 



ooooeived with a dasnc deganoef that does honour to 



the genius of the hte Mr. Hollaad, who was the architect 
of Carlton House. The sise of the hall is forty-four feet in length 
and twenty-nine in breadth. The entrance to the hall from the. 
vestibule is by a flight of steps, which gives it an air of un- 
common grandeur; it is supported by eight fine columns of tfae- 
lonic order, with architrave, firiecc^ and cornice. The ceiling is- 
coved, and ornamented with plain caissons, and lighted by a 
slqrlif^t of an oval form. The mhimns are findy executed ia 
joifAiMi^ of a yellow porphyry; the capitals and bases are 
bronzed, as are all die ornaments in die haU. In four corre- 
sponding niches are casts from the antique^ of two Muse% the 
Antinoos and die Disoobulus; on the cornice are placed busts, 
urns, and griffins ; over the niches are basso-relievos, which are 
also bronaed. At each end of die haU is a stove of a new and 
dcgant construction; six Termini of fine wor kma nship support 
a dome or canopy : the whole is executed in cast-iron bronsed. 
Over each fire-place is an allegorical painting in tmitatioii of 
bronze basso-relievo, and compartments over the doors in the same 
manner : the imii-emumUt is striking and impressive There is 
in this hall a symmetry and proportion, a happy adjustment of die 
parts to produce a wholes that are rarely seen ; it is considered aa 
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the €A0/ d*tBi»rft of Mr. Holland, and would do honour to anjr 
architect of any age or country. Of the print it may be proper 
to say, that it is drawn widi great accuracy and feeling, the per* 
spective is easy and natural, and die general effect broad and 
simple; The figures are few, but introduced irith great taste : it 
must be obvious, that a greater number would have impaired die 
general effect of die ardhitectund design. 

The new circular dinii^-room, when completed, will unquestion- 
ably be one of the roost aplendid apartments in Europe : the waUs 
are entirdy covered with silver, on which are painted Etruscan 
ornaments in relief, with vine>]eave8» trdlis-work, &c. There are 
eight fine Ionic odlunms in se^^Uami, of red granite ; the capitals 
and bases are silver, as are also the enridunents, moulding, &c 
of die architrave, firieze> and cornice : the latter is surmounted by 
an ornament diat is somewhat Turkish in its character, and which, 
if it does not bdong to the Ionic order, nevertheless adds to die 
splendour of the room. There are four immense pier glasses, and 
under each of diem a fine marble diimn^-pieoe of exquisite 
woricmanship. As diis sumptuous apartment is not yet completed, 
it would be improper to attempt a perfect description of it ; indeed, 
almost die whole of Cariton House is undetgoing aheradoos and 
improvements. On die soudi »de of diis apartment a door opens 
into the ball-room, a most magnifioent and princely apartment : 
another <loor opens into a new room, intended for a drawii^- 
room, at present in an unfinished state. The seats of several of 
our nobility rival in s^ndour and oosdy magnificence this resi- 
dence of the amiable heir apparent; but in the display of a 
superior taste, judidously combining the appropriate^ usefiil, and 
'degant, Carlton House is unequalled. 
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Amid the curiosity and Interest fatsed by a vmsw of Cafiton 
Houses nothing can exceed diat whkh is excited by an examina* 
tioa of 

THE ARMORY. 

This valuable and unique collection h a museum* not arms 
only, but of various worics of art, dresses, &c : it is arranged 
widi great order, skill, and taste, under the immediate inspection 
of His Royal Highness. It occupies five rooms on the attic 
story ; the swords, firearms, &c are disposed in various figures 
upon scarlet doth, and inclosed in glass cases : the whole is kept 
in a state of the most perfect brightness. Here are swords of 
•every country, many of which are curious and valuable, from 
having belonged to eminent men : of these the most remarkable 
is a sword of the famous Chevalier Boyard, the knight sans peur 
ti sans reprocht. The noble reply of diis illustrious dying soldier, 
made to the Constable of Bourbon, deserves to be remembered. 
In the war between the Emperor Charles V. and Francis I. of 
France, the constable had gone over to the emperor, disgusted at 
the persecutions he met with in France, from the rage of Louisa 
of Savoy, the queen mother, whose overtures of marriage he had 
rejected The emperor made the constable generalissimo of his 
armies ; and in a battle which was fought in the duchy of Milan, 
and in which the French were obliged to retreat, the Chevalier 
Boyard was mortally wounded. Charles of Bourbon seeing him 
in this state, told him how gjeatly he lamented his fate. '* // is 
not me," said the dying chevalier, ''U is not me you should lament, 
but yourself, who are fighting against your king and country. " A 
sword of the j^reat Duke of Marlborough, one of Louis XIV. 
^nd one of Charles II. : the two last are merely dress swurds. 
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A curious silver-basket-hilted broad sword of the Pretenders, 
embossed with figures and foliage. But the finest sword in this 
collection is one of excellent workmanship^ whidi once beloiiged> 
to the celebrated patriot Han^nien ; it was executed by Bmoem$i» 
Cellini, a celebrated Florentine, who was much employed by 
Francis I. and Pope Clement VII. 

Peter Torngiano^ who executed the monument of Henry VIU 
in Westminster abbey, endeavoured to bring over Cellini to Eng^. 
land, to assist him ; but Cellini disliking the violence of his 
temper, who used to boast that he had given the divine Michael 
Angelo a blow in the face with his fist, the marks of which he 
would carry to the grave,* refused to come with him. VoMfi^ who 
was contemporary with Cellini, speaks of him in the highest terms. 
He was originally a goldsmith and jeweller, and executed small 
figures in alto and basso-relievo with a delicacy of taste and liveli- 
ness of ims^natioo not to be excelled : various coins of high 
estimation were executed by him for the Duke of Florence; and 
in the latter part of his life, he performed several large works in 
broose and in marUe with equal rqnitaticnL He wrote his own 
memoirs, which contain mudi curious and interesting informatioa 
relative to the contemporary history of the arts. 

The ornaments on the hilt and fierrule of the scabbard of this 
curious sword are in basso-relievo in bronze, and are intended to 
illustrate the life of David : it is a most beautiful piece of woric» 



* This event happened in the palace of Cardirm) dt Medici : — Torrigiano being 
jeaknis of the superior honours paid to Michael Angelo, brutally struck him in the face 
hii mte wat flattawd l>y die Ukm: the afgrenar Sed, and epteted into the amy, but 
bdsg MOtt 4ii|vMed irith dat fift^ kA it aad CUM o*fr IQ Sai^uid. 
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and in the highest preservation ; it b kept with the greatest cue 
in a case lined widi satin. 

In die armory is a youdiful portrsut of Charies XI I. of Sweden, 
and beneath it is a ^mUau dt ckasse used by that monarch, of very 
rude and simple workmanshipi A sword of General Moreau*% 
and one of Marshal Luduier's : but it would be impossible in our 
limits to notice a hundreddi part of what is interesdng in this 
collection. 

In another room are various specimens of plate armour, helmets, 
and weapons ; some Indian armour of very curious workmanshipb 
composed of steel ringlets* similar to the hauberk worn by the 
Knights Templars, but not so heavy, and the hehnets are of a 
diflferent construction. Here are also some cuirasses, as worn at 
present in Germany; a very curious ooUection of firearms, 
various countries, from the match-lock to the modem imjMtJve- 
ments in die firdock; atf-guns, pistols, &c. In diis room are 
also some curious saddles, Mamaluk^ Turkish, && ; some of the 
Turkish saddles are ridily ornamented irith pure gdd. 

Anodier room contains some Asiatic chain armour, and an 
eflSgy of Tippoo Sultaun on horseback, in a dress that he wore. 
Here are also a modd of a cannon and a mortar on new 
principles; some delicate and curious Chinese works of art in 
ivory, many rich eastern dresses, and a palanquin of very cosdy 
materials. 

In anodier ^artment are some curious ok! Englidi we^wn% 
battle-axes, maces, daggers, arrows, &c. ; several specimens also, 
from the Sandwich and other South Sea Isbnds, of wea^MMis^ 
stone hatdiets, &c. 

Our youf^ men of fashion who wish to indulge a taste for 
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aatiquariaii researdies^ may project die revival of an oM fiattem 
for that appendage of the leg called ieois, from the series of diem 
worn in various ages, which form a singular part of diis collection. 

In presses are kept an immense ooUettioa of rich dresses, of 
all countries; and indeed so extensive and muldfiurious are die 
olyects of this museum, diat to be justly appreciated it must be 
seen. Hb Royal Highness bestows considerafale attention upon 
it, and it baa in consequence, arrived in a few years to a pitdi of 
unrivalled perfecdon. Among the dresses are sets of uniforms, 
from a general to a private^ of all countries who have adopted 
uniforms, and military dresses of those who have not. All sorts 
of banners, colour^ horse-tails, &&; Roman swords daggers, 
stilettoes, sabres, the great two'handed swords, and amongst die 
res^ one with which executions are performed in Germany, on die 
Made of which is ruddy <^ched, on one side a 6gare of Justice, 
and on the odier the mode of the execudon, wbkh is dius : — die 
culprit sits upon a chair, and the executioner comes behind him, 
and at one blow severs die head from the body. Besides die 
portrailB of several Dukes of Brunswick and Count de lippe, 
there are those of Charles XII. die Emperor Joseph II. and 
Frederic the Great, and various other princes and great men 
renowned for their talents in the art of war. 

Of the exterior of Carlton House it may be sufficient to 
observe, that it is situated on the north ade of St James's Park, 
and that die principal front frhoes Fdl-MalL* The portico is a 



* PaU-Mall wa» formeriy Uki out as a walk, or place for the exercise of the tiuUi, m 
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most q)lendid and magnificent work, of the Corinthian crder, 
enriched widi every embellishment that el^;ant order is capable 
of recdvii^. It has been objected, that the other parts of this 
front are too plain to correspond with so rich a porUoo : the front 
is rustic, and therefore does not admit of ornament ; but the eye 
is hurt by the vtolence of the transition from the most luxuriant 
decoration to die most rigid fdainness. Cariton House, with its 
court-yard, is separated from Pall-Mall by a dwarf screen, which 
is surmounted by a very beautiful colonnade. A riding-house and 
staUes, belonging to His Royal Highness, are at the back» 
immediately contiguous to St James's Park. The garden is 
laid out with the utmost taste and skiU (tf which its limits are 
capable. 

On the 8th of February, 1790^ His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales had a state levee, for the first time, at his palace of 
Carlton House* which was the most numerous of any thing <^ 
the kind for many years ; and, except the want of female nobility, 
was more numerous and splendid than the generality of the 
drawing-rooms even at St James's. 

Carlton House was a palace belonging to the crown, and 
presented by His Majesty to Hb Ri^al Highness die Prince 
of Wales, on his coming of age, for his public town rendenoet 
The old building being out of repair, it was judged proper by 
Parliament to enable His Majesty to erect the present noble 
edifice in its room ; and Mr. Holland had the honour of being 
appointed the architect. There is only one thing wanting in this 
pakM:e, and which, from the present state of the arts, and still 
more the liberal manner in which they are at present patronized^ 
we hope it is in His Royal Highness's oontempladon to st^ly* 
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It is a collectioa of pictures by living artists ; these, sdected with 
His Royal H^hness^s well known deSkacy of taste and judg- 
ment, would complete die decorations of thb truly magnificent 
and nuMCBLY palace. 



THE EOMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL 



LINCOLN'S INN FIBLDS 
HE annexed print is a very aocurate and interesting view 



of this celebmted cbapd : die general eflect of the archi- 



tecture is simple and agreeable. There is a singularity 
in the pillars ; those in the second range in die galleries do not 
stand perpendiculaily upon those under them, but are removed 
a little more backward: this is mentioned to account for die 
singular appearance diey have in die view, and which might 
otherwise have been supposed to have proceeded from some 
error in the ardst : in trudi, the perqiecdve in diis, as in every 
production of Mn Pugin's, is always accurate, and conducted 
with real taste and el^ance. The various groups of f^|ures 
are dengned widi great spirit, and are h^hly characteristic of 
die groiqis we usually meet widi in a Cadwlic diapd: the 
general eflect of light and shade is broad and simple; the 
principal light being thrown upon die altar is h^hly judidous^ 
and is productive of die happiest eflect: the picture by Rigaud 
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is in his best style, and die odier deoorstioiis of iht ahar are 
extremely dq^ant 

The Catholic Chapel in Duke-street, Lincoln's Inn Fiekls» was 
first opened in the reign ci James II. and has continued ever 
dnc^ with very litde interruption, as a {dace of worship for 
the Cathdics. 

In die year 176a it was bunied down by accident, and soon 
after die present structure was erected, at the expence of the 
King of Sardinia, from a plan by Signer Jean Baptist Jaque, 
an amateur of ardutecture^ and secretary of Cdunt Vixi, the 
Sardinian envoy to Hoc British court 

His Sardinian majesty was at all the expenoe of this diapel 
dO he lost Savoy and Ptednumt by die French revolution: at 
present it is principally supported by voluntary contributkms. 

The dreadful riots of June 1780, were produced by the mtt- 

guided zeal of Lord Geoige Gordon, who having held wA to the 

populace, that the church was in danger from an act which was 

passed, affording some rdief to die Cadiolic^ csUed a meeting 

of die Protestants in St George's Fidds; and fli^, to die 

number of fiffy thousand, signed a petition for die rqwal of die 

act and went in a body, with Lord George Gordcm at dieir head, 

to present their pedtion to the House of Commons : they called 

themselves Tlie PnUUtmt AssodaHam, These people, though 

periiaps mistaken, were however genersBy respectable and 

orderly; but the cry of **No Popery" had spread among the 

lower ofdecs of the people, who, incited by a set of abandoned 

and desperate wretches, involved the metropolis in all the horrors 

of anardiy and discnder. 

Ignadus Sancho, in his letters, gives a veiy lively and animared 
1^1 
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deflcriptkm of that dreadfiil period On the 2d of June* the day 
apfwinted for tlie considenition of the wished-for repeal, Locd 
North just got to the home a quaiter of an hour before the 
asaodaiors arrived in Palaoe-yard By the evening there were 
at least an hundred thousand poor, miaerable. ragged rabble, from 
twelve to sixty years of age^ with blue cockades in their hats^ 
besides half as many women and children, all parading the 
streets, the bridge^ and the park, ready for any and every 
mischief. Lord Sandwich was wounded by them, but was 
rescued by the guards. A large party of them went about two 
in the afternoon to visit the king and queen, and entered the park 
for that purpose, but found the guard too numerous to be foiced, 
and after some useless attempts, gave it up. The Catholic 
Chapel, the subject of diis artk^ was attached by die mob 
and materially injured : with much odier valuable property, they 
destroyed a fine-toned oigan, and a veiy fine altarpiece, painted 
by C^safi: the Sardinian ambassador offered five hundred guineas 
to the rabbte^ to save the pidmw and the organ; but diey toU 
him, they would bum him if they could get at him, and tnstandy 
destroyed them both. 

These dreadlul scenes oondnued to disgrace the metropolis till 
the gth of June, when the rioierB were suppressed, after having 
destroyed the premises of Mr. Langdale, an eminent distOIer, on 
Holbom-Hill; numbers of diem misend>ly perished in the flames^ 
intoxicated to stupefiaction with die spirituous liquors, which were 
set running down the kennek. 

The misduef executed by these wicked and faifiuuated 
wretdies was enormous. The Fleet prison, the Marahahea, 
Kmg's Bench, bodi compters, and ToddU Field*, widi Newgate, 
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were forced open ; Newgate partly burned, and three hundred 
felons, from thence only, let loose upon the world. The King's 
Bench also was burned. The insurgents visited the Tower, but 
found it too strong for them. But so supine and feeble was the 
government of the city under Brack Kennett, then lord mayor, 
that the mob succeeded at the Artillery-ground, where they 
found, and took to their use, five hundred stand of arms. The 
Bank was threatened, but preserved by a detachment of the 
guards. Lord Mansfield's house was completely destroyed ; and, 
to the irreparable loss of learning and science, his valuable library 
and cdlection of manuscripts, which had been the labour of 
many years and great expence to bring together* devoted witii' 
out mercy to the devouring flames. 

The military power at last restored the affrighted capital to 
order. The obnoxious bill was repealed ; many of the rioters 
were hanged, and Lord George Gordon committed to the 
Tower: he was afterwards tried and acquitted, but was put in 
charge of his friends as a lunatic. It is whimsical, that this hero 
of the Protestant religion, when he was some years after confined 
in Newgate for a libel on the Queen of Ffance, turned Jew. 

To return to the chapel : it was again restored The picture 
was replaced by one painted by John Francis Rigaud, RA.; it 
represents Christ taken down from the cros^ and is one of the 
best productions of his pencil. The new organ 18 much esteemed 
by connoisseurs ; it was built by Englamd, 

All the church service, except the sermon, is in Latin. The 
masses are sung by the choir, which is under the direction of the 
Ofganist, who is generally the composer of the music perfonaaed 
dierc; Tbis chapel can boast of having had some of the most 
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eminent British musicians for the directors of the choir, among- 
whom the celebrated Dr. Arne was organist for several years. 
Mr. Samuel Webbe now holds that situation, a gentleman who 
is not only eminent for the grave and solemn style of his church 
music, but has also gained high reputation for the beauty and 
sprightliness of his lighter compositions. 
The present clergy of this chapel are. 

Dr. Thomas Rij^by, 

Rev. Richard Underhill, 

Rev. Richard Broderick, 

Rev. William Beecham. 
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COAIi EXCHANGE 



HE print of the Coal Exdnnge is intended to r ep r ea en t 



that busy period of the day when buyers and sellers 



meet for die purpose of oomfdeting their old bargains, 
and making new ones. The groups are disposed with so mudi 
felicity, that dwy form a pleasing foreground, and hftak in the 
architectural perspective without diminishing its efiect A ool- 
lection of individuals^ meedi^ widi a ^ew to didr separate 
Interests, necessarily describe the same passions, varied only by 
die difierence of character upon whtdi they operate; hut the 
artist has given an expression to the group on the left hand very 
different from ddier of the groups on die right : the simplicity 
which distbguishes one of the figures is highly charscteristic. 
The tan figure irith a paper m his hands bei^nd him, appeara 
intended to rqiresent a trsder of die old school, and fiMms 
an admiraWe contrast to the buckish mmmMmmt of die more 
modem merchant leaning against a pObr. T^ie aldermantc 
^gart which appears to be resisting the eloquence of an inferior 
tradesman, is happily contrasted with the spare and meagre 
figures which compose that group. There is an arch simplicity 
in the countenance of the orator with a pen in his hand, that 
seems to bespeak confidence as well as attention. There is 
a chaste correctness in the whole picture, highly creditaUe to the 
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taste of the artists, and it produces aitogetfaer an eflRsct which 
the subject scarcdy promised. 

This building was purchased, in the year 1805, by the corpOfaF> 
tion of the ci^ of London, from the merchants and fiictors 
whose private property it had been, for the sum of 35,400^ in 
pursuance of an act of the 43d George III, intituled, Ah Act for 
tstablishing a frw Market in the City of London for the Sale 
of Coals, and for preventing Frauds and Impositions in th« Vend 
and delivery of all Coals brought into the /Vr^ of London, within 
certain Places therein mentioned. The powers granted by this 
act have been altered and enlarged by subsequent acts of the 
44th, 46th, and 47th George III. The prtq>erty iA the land 
and building is vested in the loid mayor, who is empowered 
to receive a duty of one penny per dialdron (or ton, if sold by 
weight,) on all coals, cinders, or culm, brought to the poit 
of London : the object of this duty is to repay the puidiaae 
money, and to support the expenoes of die establishment ; when 
a sufficient sum for this purpose has been raised, the duty is 
to cease. The business of the Coal Exchange is conducted 
by fifteen gentlemen, called the Board of Sea-Coal Meters. In 
didr office is taken the metage duty above-mentioned; and also 
the orphan duty, which is collected by the principal derk (at 
deputy for Mr. Alderman Newnham). There are two clerks 
in this office, and about one hundred ship-meters, assisted bf 
labouring meters. The du^ on metsge is one shilling, to be 
paid for every five chaldrons or one vat, which is paid into the 
Chamber of London by the meters upon oath. Their business 
is, to deliver all coal-ehips that come into the port of London. 
Every sbip^ within twenty^four hours after her arrival at or to 
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die westward oi Giavesend, is obliged to send an affidavit of the 
quantity and quality of her cargo; which, unless fre^hted for 
govenunen^ must be sold in die open market Any merchant 
or owner may bring their own coals into this maiket, without the 
imerventkm of a factcM: or middle man, in quantities not less 
than twenty-one dialdrona Every sale must be in the regular 
j^tpointed hours, from twelve to two ; and the price of the coals, 
with die name at full lengdi, of both buyer and seller, entered 
in a book, a oopy of wfaidi must be given to the clerk of the 
maikel; who is to keep a rq[ister of each sale : the penal^ for 
not delivering sudi copy to the derk, is not exceeding lOo/. 
nor less dian aoi, : any fraudulent faaxgaii^ such as die making 
an entry of one price in the maiket, and agreeing upon some 
deduction or abatement to be allowed afterwards, subjects the 
oflender to a like penalty. 

The Land-Coal Meters is another department : there are three 
principal meters for the city of London at present but die 
establishment will be reduced to two at the death of any one 
of the preaoit holders of diat office. Their business i^ to 
inspect by themsdves^ or by dieir deputies and labouring meters 
cause to be inspected, die admeasurement of coals sold by wAoff 
wuamrtf. Others are appointed for Surry and for the dty of 
Westminster. In London, the principal meteis are appointed by 
the lord mayor and court of aldermen, and are liable to be fined 
or discfaaiged for neglect of duty or malversation in their office : 
their jurisdiction extends over the dty of London and its liberties, 
and from the Tower to Limdiouse-Hole The principal meters 
for Surry are dected fay die churchwardens of die different 
parishes, and are^ for neglect or other ofiences, under the controul 
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of the quarter sessions for the county : their jurisdiction extends 
over all the parishes on the southern banks of the Thames, from 
Egham to Rotherhithe. The principal meter for Westminster is 
appointed by the king, and under the controul of the magistrates. 
There arc three clerks of the market, and also a beadle, who 
resides in the house. 

It is impossible in our limits to enter into the minutiae, but a 
general idea of the extent of this important trade may be formed 
from an average estimate taken from the books, by favour of Mr. 
W. Drummer, principal clerk in the Sea-Coal-Ship Meters' Office, 
and deputy receiver of the orphan duty. The number of the 
ships employed are from three hundred and fifty to five hundred, 
which make about four thousand seven hundred voyages, and 
bring to the port of London the amadng quanti^ of 960^000 
chaldrons of coals, yearly. 

A duty of one shilling per chaldron on all coals brought from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the port of London, was granted by 
King Charles IL to Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond, his 
natural son by Lady Louisa Renne de Pennecourt, a lady who 
was brought over by his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, in the 
year 1660, for the express purpose of making a conquest of that 
amorous monarch, with a view to confirm him in the French 
interest: in this project she completely succeeded, and retained 
her ascendency over him till she died. Charles created her 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Countess of Famham, and Baroness 
Petersfield: Louis XIV. also, at his request, ornifmed on her 
the title of Duchess of Aubigny. 

In the year 1799, government thought proper to purchase of 
the late duke his right to the duty on coals above-mentioned. It 
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appeals, from tlie books in the Se»*Coal-M eten' OtBot, that it 
brought in to the duke from 32,ooo£ to 34,000/. per annum : he» 
however, agreed to accept from government an annuity of aaoooil 
for his own life and that of the pieaent duke; 

St Faul's Cathedrd was principally built by several duties on 
«oa]& By the sad Charies 11. from 1670 to 1677, two shillings 
per dialdnm was hud on coals, from thence to 1680^ three shillings 
per diakUon, one fourth to be i4>plied to the building St Paul's ; 
tst James II. from i68y to 1700, one diiUing and sixpence per 
•chaldron, two thirds towacds the buikling ; 8th William III. from 
1700 to 1708, twdve shillings per chaldron, two thirds for die use 
4>f St Paul's ; ist Anne, for eight years from 1708, two shillings 
per chaldron, the whole for this great purpose. 



BIRD-CAGE WALK, ST. JAMES'S PARK 
T is impossible to examine diis ^cturo with any degree of 



attention, and not experience die highest satts&cdoa at diis 



successful exertion of the artists' abilities. Whedier we 
•consider it altogether as a whole, or separately examine its parts, 
we shall derive equal pleasure from the employment The rtgular 
MfusioH which the picture exhibits, tdb a tale diat no eombina- 
tion of words could possibly have done so well A pedantic dis- 
ciple <X Bossu would say, the plot was admirably contrived, the 
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cbaiacteis wdl supported, tlie various epiiodes growing fairly 
out of the sulgect, and leading naturally to audi a dkummmt 
as might be expected This print may, without undue partiality^ 
be adcnowledged to excel that of Hogarth upon the same subject 
It is dtfierent in one particular : here the satire is general, not 
personal; a collection of peers and piclq>0Gket8» grooms and 
gentlemen, bonS'WPmU and bullies; in short, a scene whid» 
produces a medley of characters, from the h^hest to the lowest, 
has sddom been painted with an adherence to nature so strict and 
so interesting. The principal ^ure in the front row seems t& 
anticipate die loss of the battle; his neighbour to the right 
appears to have some ^gs m ik$ tarn basA§t: whilst a stupid sort 
of despair in the countenance of the next figure^ proclaims diat 
all hope is lost : the smiling gendeman on his left seems to be the 
winner. The denched fists and earnest features of die personage 
in the same row, between two sedate toniemplaiors of ikt fights 
make one fed diat sort of mterest which arises from a belief, that 
the victory depends upon only a little assistance being given at 
that particular moment to the bird upon whose side he has betted 
In the center, and on die highest row behind, are two figures 
^iparently intended as huriing defiance to the whde company ;. 
tiiey are certainly offering odda^ which no one b 
A little to the left, and just above the smart ofiicer with a cocked 
hat, is a group mimitably portrayed A pared of hrnmig mutf 
who have betted pretty hi^^ finding themsdves in the wrvmghtx^ 
appear very desirous of odgkig off, and are attaddi^ all together 
a personage who has been too much for them ; his attitude is. 
expressive; and, with his fingers thrust in his ears, seems tx^ 
indicate diat he will take no more bets ; whilst die two figures^ 
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(one in a cocked hat) to the left, appear to enjoy the humorous 
CKpedient. If it were not for die knowledge we have^ that 
pcnwnal lepwtentat io nB are entirdy out of the question, we 
ihouid be incfined to suspect, the artist had in view the kte 

R^t Honourable C F and Loid , when he drew 

diese personages. 

The two feeders appear to take a very natural interest in their 
reqiective situadooSi On the rif^t we discover a pugilistic 
exhibitioi^ and at a little distance, hotsewhips and stidn 
brandished in the air: all these are the natural accompaniroenta 
of this scene. Upon the whole this picture has great merit, and 
conveys a moce perfect idea of die confusion and busde of n 
cockpit, than any description. Horace tells us^ that a poem and 
a picture have die same object ; but we fimcy diat Horace could 
scarcely have anticipated, that Music* in the present day, should 
be brought to dispute the palm of representing actions with her 
two sisters^ and even to assume the dignity of die epopoea. The 
account is worth preservuig. 

In the year 1777, Raimondi gave a concert at Amstenlam, 
idiich was to represent to die ear die adventures of Telemadius : 
k lasted an hour. The parts were distributed m the felkming 
manner Tdemacfaus, fint violin; Mentor, violonodlo ; Calypso, 
flute ; Eucfaaris, a nymph of Calypso, the hautboy; the rest of 
the nymphs were other windpi n str um e ma The piece began with 
a symphony, which, in die usual way, expressed a storm ; upon 
which followed a duet, widi accompaniments, between die violin 
and violoncello, vis. Telemacbus and Mentor rejoictiig at their 
preservaticm. Calypso appetn (the flute), and Usfring, conducts- 
the youth into her grotto. The remaining nymphs made tutti,. 
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^hich was aometiines intemipted by a solo on the hautboy ; for 
be it known* diat Eucfaaris was likewise enamoured of Tde- 
madnis : thus it went on till die whole orcihestm expressed the 
bunung of a shipi The wind-instruments pky ahemate solos, to 
accord with the oomplatnts and tears of Calypsa ^ 

This attempt of Rahnoodi certainly admits of many improve- 
ments : the connection of music and poetry is acknowiedged, — 
that of music and painting is not peihaps so obvuMis; but» in this 
age of improvement^ we should not be suiprised to hear of a 
proposal for publishing HmM, ilhUmUd w&Jk pmmimg$: we 
hope our contemporaries will not be so uncandid as to pirate the 
hint, and get the start of us. 



COLD-BATH FIELDS PRISON 

THIS print repr es en ts an interior view of the prison, with 
two of the culprits at hard labour, in whidi they are 
employed for an hour at a tune. The view is taken 
from the Water>Engine Cour^ iriiere diey are at work ; dumi^ 
the opening of the arch appears part of die chapd. The instant 
exhibits the tum-kqr bringing two fifesh men to rdieve diose who 
have completed dieir task : die alacri^ in the looks of die men 
who are working, at die appearance of the other ddinquents, is 
apdy contrasted widi the suriy brutality of die one^ and almost 
stupid insensibility of the odier; they neither of them appear to 
be thoroi^y broke ui to the discipline of the house. There is 
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something magisterially dnncterisdc in die tmU-miumMB of the 
gaoler. The general eflect !» hraad and interesting, and the per> 
spective unexceptionaUe. 

It has been a maxim of ethic writers in every age, that uUentsr 
ii tkt of all tvii. To check the progress of vice by inducing 
habits of industry, to restore health by temperance and cleanliness^ 
and to mend the morals of the profligate by restraining vidotis 
intercourse, were among the objects which the projectors of this- 
institution had in view. This prison is said to have been planned 
and conducted on the principles of the late benevolent Mr. 
Howard. As it is not the object of this work at all to enter 
into political disputes, we shall confine ourselves to a short state- 
ment of the nature of the establishment ; merely observing, in 
the year 1800, Sir F"rancis Burdett moved in Parliament, that 
the management and conduct of this prison be enquired into. 
A committee of the House of Commons was appointed, by a 
special commission under the privy sea/, to investigate it ; who 
made a fair and candid report, in which they declared, that some 
abuses did exist. In February 1808, Mr. Sheridan presented a 
petition, sig^ned by the foreman of the grand jury, who had 
visited the prison in November i S07, statingf, that the loaves 
with which the prisoners were served, were deficient in weight 
from one and a half to two ounces, and that the prison ucij^kt 
was light. A special commission was also appointed to examine 
into this charge. 

The following is an extract from the certified copy of the report 
of the visiting magistrates of the county, to whom it was referred 
to examine the allegations contained in the letter from Mr. Sheriff 
Phillips to W. Main waring, Esq. dated 13th November, 1807. 
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" Upon tlie whole, dierefori^ of diis investigatioii, it appears to 
your committee, that the sheriff has been imposed upon, and that 
the statement made to him orij^nated in misapptdiension, and 
was altogether frivolous and unfounded. And your said oonunittee 
lasdy report, that they have frequently examined into the state 
and omdition of the house of correction, and of the several 
prisoners there confined ; they have found the prison perfectly 
clean, and the prisoners healthy and without complaint : and your 
committee have great satisfaction in representinfr to the House, 
that it appears to them, by the inforrn.uion of the Rev. Mr. 
Evatts, the chaplain to the prison, and Mr. Aris, the governor, 
that the prisoners behave orderly, with decency and due decorum 
in the chapel during divine service ; and that the children, who 
are kept separate and apart from their parents, make great 
progress hi dirir leaniittg : aQ whidi die oommtttee sttfamit 

"Daniel Williams, Ckairmam.'* 

R^ort of Uu Traverse Jury 9/ tkt F$brmry Stssimt 1808. 

"We, the Traverse Jury, have visited the prison* and have 
inqwcted the whol^ and have omversed with many of the 
prisonen» and found no cause of complaint, either in the internal 
regulations, or the quanti^ or quali^ of the provisions» but highly 
approve of them.** 

Without pretending to oommeht on these reports, we shall 
merelf states that it appears, from die prison bread-bookt that the 
loaves, taken ui the aggregate, are almost always above weq^ ; 
as it is a standmg ocder of die magistrates, that die baker shall 
be paid for sudi over-weq^ and ooosequendy he has no modve 
Ibr making his bread I^t On the day die grand jury visited 
die prnon, it appears by die booi^ dat the bread was two pounds 
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over we^t in die aggrqrate^ dioug^ it is veiy poaaible diat some 
of the loaves sepsiately may have been light 

It is a stnmg pioof of the healthiness of the prison, that from 

November 1793 to November 1807, out of 19,862 male and 
female prisoners, only ninety-one have died: there have been 
twenty-four bom in the prison in the same period There are 
three hundred and thirty^three cells in the prison, in which the 
convicts are locked up separately at night ; there are also more 
commodious apartments for those who can afford to pay half-a- 
guinea per week for them. 

The prison is divided into two sides, the male and female. On 
the male side are five day-rooms for the convicts, two rooms for 
the vagrants, who are sent there for seven days previous to their 
being passed to their respective parishes ; one separate apartment 
for the debtors, one infirmary, one foul ward, and an apartment 
for the clerks. On the female side are six day-rooms, a wash- 
house, two store-rooms, one infirmary, one foul ward, and an 
apartment for the children of the convicts, who are kept sepa- 
rate from their parents, and arc taught to read, say their 
catechism, &c. ; they have three meals a day, and are comfort- 
ably dothed. 

The COUNTY aHowanoe to lihe convicts is, for die day, one funt 
of water-gruel, one pound ot bread, half a pound of meat, or six 
ounces when dressed, three times one week, and four times the 
next; on the intermediate days they have the broth in which 
dieir meat was bmled. AU sick persons have wine, or whatever 
indulgence is ordered by the doctor. 
The folkiwti^ are die regulations of die prison : 
I. That die walls and ceiling shall be scraped once in the 
year at least 
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9. That the odb sfaaU be kept cfean. 

3. That ihey shall be sifiplied with fresh ahr by ventihtors 

or otherwise. 

4. That there shaD be two rooms for the sick. 

K. That a warm and cold bath, or batfaiag-tubsi shall be 
pfovkied 

6. That this act shall be hung up in the gaoL 

7. That a surgeon or apothecary diaU be appointed, with a 

salary. 

Once every year die governor is inieitogated, whedier die 
above seven regulations have been complied with. 

In the first court of the prison are fixed against the wall three 
large boards* cootahiing an abstract of the various acts rehtive 
to the duties of the governor and conduct of the prisoners ; they 
are placed at a convenient height for readii^. 

The prisoners are severally employed in useful labour. Males, 
in picking oakum, knotting of yam, making of spun yarn, making 
rope, making and repairing the prisoners^ dodiing, whitewashmg 
and painting ihc prison, attending the county carpenter, brick- 
layer, mason, or plumber, as labourers ; and others as gardeners, 
carpenters* making wheelbarrows and other utensils for the 
garden. 

Females, in spinning thread for the use of die prison, making 
and repairing the bedding and clothing for die prisoners* washii^ 
picking oakum, &c. 

Sir Robert Taylor was die architect iriw began die buikUng; 
after his deadi Sir WiOiam Qiambers was appointed to that 
office; at his decease it was completed by Mr. Rogers, county 
surveyor. 
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IT is an olMervatioa often madt, and die truth of it it 
obvious to the most cardeas observer, that die beaotjr of 
our principal buildings in the metropolis b in a great 
measure obscured, or the efiect, as architectural ornaments, en- 
tirely destroyed, by thdr situaliQa or neighbourhood. There are 
few public builduigs to whieh this observation applies more 
pobtedly than die College of Physicians. It is situated in 
Wanrick-lanSb* and its appearance is thus wittily described by 
Oardi: 

** Where sttndt a dome, majestic to the sight, 

" And sumptnnu<; arches bear its oval height, 
" A golden globe, placed high with artful skil]« 
" Seems to the distant sight a gilded pilL" 

The sodeQrt according to Pennanti was ori|pnaUy founded by 
Dr. Linacre, whom he describes as being die first who rescued 



• Warwick-lane took its name from being the town residence of the EarU of 
Warwick. W« have a cunous meotioa in Stow, of Richard Neville, the baaom kiag • 
■nkiBr eail, who ia dMcribad n "eontar to Londoa, m tte nwmerabla uMinthiu 
of 1458, with 600 men, all in red jackets itnbrodered, with ragged staves before aad 
behind, and was lodged in Warwtdtt-laac : in whose house there was a£ten six oxen 
eaten at a braahfcst, and every taveme was foU of his meate ; fcr k* dnt had nj 
aoqnauitaiice m diet hoim> aaii^ bavt dtere so much of sodden and loit aaaiM 
ht eoold prick* Md oof opw a looff danw*— Sxowfs Sm trnk , f. tfx 
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the medical art from the hands of illiterate monks and empirics. 
He studied in Italy, was physician to Henry VH. and VIII. and 
died in 1524. 

The college was first in Knight- Rider-street, afterwards it was 
removed to Amen-comer, and finally fixed where it is. As a 
work of much delicacy, it has been admitted, by very competent 
judges, to be highly honourable to its great architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren. The portico leads into a square, surrounded 
with brick buildings, ornamented with stone. On one side is a 
statue of Charles H. ; opposite to which is another of Sir John 
Cutler, a man whom Pope has immortalized in a dozen verses, 
that do as litde credit to the writer as to the memory of the un- 
fortunate miser. Pennant observes, " I was greatly at a loss to 
learn, how so much respect was shewn to a character so stigma- 
tized for avarice ; I think myself much indebted to Dr. Warren 
for the extraordinary history. 

"It appears by the annals of the college, that, in the year 
1674, a considerable sum of money had been subscribed by the 
fellows, for the erection of a new college, the old one having 
been consumed in the great fire eight years before. It also 
appears, that Sir John Cutler, a near relation of Dr. Whisder, 
the president, was desirous of becoming a benefactor. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon Sir John, to thank him for 
his kind intentions. He accepted their thanks, renewed his 
promise, and specified the part of the building of which he in- 
tended to bear the expence. In the year 1680, statues in honour 
of the king and Sir John were voted by the members ; and nine 
years afterwards, the college being then completed, it was resolved 
to borrow money of Sir John Cutler, to discharge the college 
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debt, but the sum is not specified. It appears, however, that, 
in 1699, Sir John's executors made a demand on the college of 
7000/. which sum was supposed to include the money actually 
lent, the money pretended to be given (but set down as ;i debt 
in Sir John's books), and the interest on both : Lord Radnor, 
however, and Mr. Edmund Boulter, Sir John Cutler's executors, 
were prevailed on to accept 2cxx>/. from the college, and actually 
remitted the other five : so that Sir John's promise, which he 
never performed, obtained him the statue, and the liberality of 
his executors has kept it in its place ever since; but the collej^e 
has wisely obliterated the inscription, which, in the warmth of its 
gratitude, it had placed beneath the figure : 

" Omnis CuUeri ce<iat labor amphilheatro." 

It is impossible to peruse this anecdote, however partially 
related, not to be struck with the insufficiency of the evidence it 
affords, to fix, with any degree of certainty, a charge of avarice 
or duplicity on the memory of Sir John Cutler ; and we are as 
little inclined to consider the materials of which it is composed, 
as conclusive testimony of the liberaliiy of his exccuiors : we are 
indeed the less disposed to do so from the evidence of Mr. 
Pennant himself, who says, page 441, speaking of Grocers' 
Hall, 

" Here, to my great surprise, I met again with Sir John Cutler, 
grocer, in marble and on canvass. In the first he is represented 
standing, in a flowing wig, rather waved than curled, a laced 
cravat, and a furred gown, with the folds not ungraceful ; in all 
except where the dress is inimical to the sculptor's art, it may 
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be called a good performance. By his portrait we may learn, 
that this worthy wore a black wig, and was a good-looking man. 
He was created a baronet November 12, 1660; so that he 
certainly had some c/aim of f^ratitudc with the restored monarch. 
He died in 1693. His kinsman and executor, Edmund Boulter, 
Esq. expended 7,666/. on his funeral cxpcnces. In Styrpe's 
Stow, vol, I. book i. p. 289, he is spoken of as a benefactor, and 
that fie rebuilt the ^^reat parlour^ and over it the court-room, which 
were consumed in the year 1666, He served as a master of the 
company in 1652 and 1653, and in 1688, and again a fourth time. 
The anecdote of his bounty to the College of Physicians might 
have led one to sup[)<)se, that the grocers had not met with more 
liberal treatment ; but by the honours of the statue and the 
portrait, he seems to have gained here a degree of popularity^ 

There is nothing remarkable in the interior of the building, 
except the library and the great hall. The former was founded 
by Sir Theodore Mayeme, and considerably augmented by the 
Earl of Dorchester; it is handsomely fitted up, and contains a 
respectable collection of medical and other books. Among the 
MSS. of the college, are the lives of many of its most dis- 
tinguished members. 

The large hall, which is finely represented in the print, is a 
handsome, well-proportioned room ; if any fault may be found, it 
is rather too low. The physicians are sitting at a long table, and 
appear to be employed in the examination of a candidate. The 
eager disputatious attitude of the figure which is represented as 
leaning forward, in the act of interrogating the candidate, is finely 
contrasted with the two figures on his right hand, one of which 
seems to have gathered up his features into a supercilious in- 
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difference as to what is passing before him, and indicates at the 
same time a self-tiekmmUdgtd superiority of intellect The 
imtable, anxious figure of the candidate is well imagined; and 
one of the learned plqrsidans, on his left, who appears to be 
iailing for an answer to the qnestioa he has put, seems, by 
multiplying the attack, to increase the no small embarrassment 
of tbe poor examinant.* The small groi^ of figures who appear 
to be employed in discussing some important case, are too deef^y 
interested in its merits to take any part in what is goii^ forward ; 
they are drawn with great force of diaracier, and very delicately 
hit off. 

This apartment is enriched with some good portraits and busts 
of several eminent men who have belonged to the sode^. 
Among other portraits are, a fine painting of Hervey, by 
Cornelius Janson ; a capital portrait of Sir Theodore Mayeme; 
Sir Thomas Brown, audior of RUigio Medkit and Vnlgaiir 
Errors; the great Sydenham, and his cotemporary, Sir 
Edward King, the favourite physician to Charles II. ; Dr. 
Friend, the medical historian; Dr. Goodall, the Stentor of 
Garth's Dispensary; and Dr. Mellington, who is so elegantly 
complimented by that poet, under the name of Machaoo. There 



* A wtoMkri aaecdott ii whtid <l > OHkBdaf mdar lib twimiMiion. After 
a mriitf of odier questions, be wis tlmt mtnrofSMd : " Now, sir, in a case of 

desperate fever, the patient wanting rtUef by ptrsftiradon, how would you act ? " 
"Why, sir," answered the student, " i should give," &c &c— " Well, sir, if that did not 
o|ientc,«liBt wotddyoa dodien?* **WIi9, dr, I iboaid have ncomM \o? he ft&-> 
"But if that did not produce the desired effect, what remedy have you left?" "Genile- 
men," said the worried student, with a prafound bow, " if all these should fail, I would 
diiactthe peiiMit lo be teoagbt hen te enauBaliaB, and I iboald deq«v «f moctM 
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is likewiae a vefjr good head of die anatomist Vesalius, painted 
on boafd, said to be done by John Cakar, or Kettcar, a painter- 
from die dttdiy of QeveB» who died in 1546. Ttiis painter is 
said tt> have eaedled so much as a disdpie of Titian, dut several 
of his dea^ins and paintings have been ascribed, even hy GottauSi 
to that master. His N^iwify, which eidiibited the light proceed- 
ing from the in&nt, was a much admired composition. Calcar 
designed all die heads for the works of Vaaari, and the ana- 
tomical figures in those of Vesslius. There are several other 
portcaits by masters of inferior note^ but which merit the atten- 
tion of a stnnger. 

The CoUege of Physicians was first inoofporated in the tenth 
of Henry III. The letters patent thus express the reason for 
so domg: 

" Cum re^i ojjiciis nostri munus arbitremur, diiionis nostra 
Jkitmtftum feliciiati onini rations consnUre, id autem vel imprimis 
forit si improborum conaii&us ttm^estive occurramus" &c. dfc 

Dr. Linacre is usually complimented widi die wlrale merit of 
procuring diis establishment, from his havhig bestowed upon the 
society the house m Knigfat-Rider-street, where they originally 
met ; but Dr. Qiambre and Femandes de Victoria, as wdU as 
Nicholas HaDiweU, John Frandsb and Robert Yarley, appear to 
be equally entitled to a share of diat honour which attadhes to 
the founders of this society. Cardinal Wolaey, at that time lord 
chancellor, appears to have been the means through which the 
diarter was obtained. 

It does not seem to admit of any doubt, that at dus period 
the state of medicine required such an iostitutioo. The pre- 
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amUe to the statate macle in tlie 3d Henrjr VIIL may aflbfd 
us a tolerable idea of wbat tliat was. 

"'The ddeiioe and cuniung of pliystc aad suigeru^ to the 
perfect knowled^ whereof are requisite both great learning and 
ripe experience* & dafly within this realm eacercised by a great 
multitude of ignorant persons, of whom the greater number have 
no manner of insight in die same* nor in any odier kind of 
learning. Some also can read no letters on the book, so fiur 
fordi, that common artificens as smitAi, wmvers, and wmum; 
boldly and accustomably take upcm diem great cures and things 
of great difficulty, in the which they partly used sorceries and 
witchcraft, and partly apply such medicines unto the diseased 
as are very noisome and nothing meet there for, to the high 
displeasure of God, &c &c and destruction of the king's liege 
people." 

Surgery at this period seems to have been very much upon 
the same footin;^. 

By the 14th Henry VIII. besides confirming their privil^es, 
it was further provided, 

"That for the makini^ of the said corporation meritorious, and 
very good for the commonwealth of this realm, no person of the 
said politic body and commonalty be suffered to exercise physic, 
but only those persons that be profound, sad, and discreet, 
grcundly learned, and deeply studied in physic." 

By the 3 2d Henry VIII. they were exempted fiom certain 
personal services. 

Queen Mary confirmed the charters granted by her father. 

Elisabeth, by another charter, authorised the society "to take 
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ytaxtf for ever one, two, tliree^ or four human bodies to distect 
or anatomiw, having been ooodemned and dead." 

In the year 1 596, they prayed relief finom the queen's council 
against the city of Londoii» for an infriiigenient of dieir privi- 
leges; and obtdned a precept, directed to tlie mayor and 
alderment "That as even heretofore tliey (the CoU^ of 
Physicians) had been discharged fironi aU burdens and imposi* 
tioos to which other dtisens were liaUe, so now at that present 
likewise they should be forborne;" 

About the ssme period, a compbint being preferred ag^unst 
the college by two persons whom they had fined for irregular 
pracdoe, their privQ^fes were fordw confirmed by the solemn 
award of the Lord Chkf Justice Popham; the most important 
part of whidi appears to b^ "that no man, though ever so 
learned a physician or doctor, might practice in London, or 
within seven miles^ without the college licence." 

James I. granted this society a charter, dated 8di October, 
anno r^;ni 15, vdiich was re n ewed by Charles tl. and James II. 
By this latter the number of fellows was increased from fifty to 
eighty, and candidates who had taken their degrees in foreign 
universities, were qualified to become feOows. 

The object of this institution, and of the several charters 
whidi have been granted to it^ was certainly to enable the 
sode^ to prevent die practioe of phync by ignorant pretenders, 
or persons unqualified for the profession. That such an object 
was extremely desirable, and most devoutly to be wished, can 
admit of no reasonable doubt: but either die audiority has 
proved insufficient or the means which have been employed to 
obtain the object have been improper; for surely diere is no 
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metrapoliB in tiie worid w> pregnant with empirical impostors, 
or so i^SliuUd wiik mtdiemt, as Loockm. The attempts at 
refixm whicb bave for some time occupied a oonsidemUe por- 
tion of die public min^ deserve die most serious attentioa If 
tibejr are pursued irith temper and moderation, if die enquiries 
which are set on foot be conducted with so much candour as 
to preclude all suqiicion of being intended to siqiport preoon- 
omved opinion^ and if die result of diis invest^pttion be not 
made to dovetail with certain apecubtfve propositions already 
promidgpted, dw cause of science and humanity will be under 
great obBgation a to the learned and respectable Dr. Harrison, 
of Homcastle, and his lellow labourers m the same cause ; but, 
on the other hand, if the original promoters should suffer their 
schemes of reform to dqnenerate into a pitifol plan for die good 
of tiie prafeaaion, or operate onty to convert a seimet into a 
JimdSr, we diall hesitate to bestow the meed of praise upon tiieir 
hbours^ or to bafl them as the benc&ctors of mankind. 

The art of medicine, like die other arts which are necessary 
eidier to die cxistenoe or comfort of mankind, must have had 
a very early origin ; but, owing to die scanqr records whidi we 
have of the ruder ages, we are unable to trace its rise or p rog r e ae 
in very remote periods, nor wodd the enquiry perhaps lead to 
any very important information. It is obvious dut it must have 
existed in a greater or less degree of cultivation even amoi^ 
die most unenli^tened nation^ and modem discoveries lead us 
to conclude^ that the most savage and illiterate tribes are not 
widiout some portion of knowledge in tint art, which lessens 
die nuseries and prolonga the period of human existence; So 
hmg as the art of physic was supported, not upon the foundation 
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of actual experiment, but upon xmU ^roperiuSt assumed as data, 
it continually appeared under some new form, and the dogmas of 
the preceding age were supplanted by the more faahSonable^ but 
not less fiuKtful theories of that whidi succeeded 

Hippocrates was the first we are acquainted with who 
separated the professions of philosophy and medicine, and 
applied himself exclusively to the study of physic After ^ 
revival of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century, his worfcs 
were held in too hig^ a dqrree of estimation, particularly as 
they are deficient in anatomy, which is the great foundation of 
physical knowledge. The liberality of Alexander the Great 
enabled Aristotle to project his noble work, COTifHehending a 
general and detailed history of all nature; and what remain of 
his writings upon natural history and comparative anatomy, will 
render his name dear to every student in the science of medicine^ 
when his philosophy shall be forgotten. After the estaUishment 
of Alexandria, Herophilus and Erasistratus contributed their ' 
labouTB to the improvement of this science, and were among 
die first who dissected the human body. This practice (not- 
widistandu^ the obstacles opposed to it by religious prejudices) 
obtained considerably under the Ptolemies; but its progress 
must neoesMrily have been slow, when we consider, that even 
by the touching of a corpse pollution was contracted, and the 
awfiil penalty of being interdicted the altars of the gods attached 
upon the offender. This may account for the horrible expedient 
wiiich history insinuates was practised at this period, by dis* 
secting the unfortunate criminals alive. But the little we know 
of the Grecian professors, is from the few extracts which are to 
be found in the works of Galen. It is singular, that in so long 
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a period as near six huodred ytars, whidi intervened from &e 
days of Hippocrates^ Herophilus, and Eranstratus* to Uie time 
of Galen, we have scarcely any andxir upoa. medicine whose 
works have been worth presennqg'* The Romans have not 
famished one in this, or indeed in any other brandi of natural 
philosophy ; for oertunly we should hesitate to admit tlie daims 
of Pliny or CdsuSk who may be considered as mere compilers 
from didr Greek piecursocs. 

Galen was bom at Pecgamo8» in Asia Minor, about the year 
130 of the Christian aera. He was educated at a considerable 
«q»enoe ; after heSng initiated into all the learning of die GreekSi 
and die admals of philosophy which then existed, he went into 
the senm^e of the emperors, and resided principally at Rome. 
Amoi^ die remans of antiquity, diere are few more valuable 
than his Commentaries, written upon the uses of die several 
parts of the body, as hymns of praise to die great Creator. 
The beautifid Mory of his oonverston every well informed reader 
is acquamted with. 

From the time of Galen, medical and anatomical sdenoe seems 
to have remained widi little alteration and without improvement, 
till the decline and final overthrow of the Roman power by 
die irmptions of the Goths during the fifth century. The ten 
sucoeeduig centuries have been properly characfeeriied as the 
dark ag9St when science retired to the cloister for safety and 
protection, and Europe was plunged into darkness so dqiloraUeb 
tiiat not a single ray of intdlectual li^^t shot across the g^oom 
to make even that darkness more visible. Upon the restoration 
of learning, Hippocrates and Galen were received as orades ; 
and the doctrines of the latter had obtained so firm a root in 
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die minds of men, that, about the begidbing of Ae sixteenth 
oentmy, they appeared to defy all oppositioo; and the lemedies 
whicb were supplied by the imperfect chemistry of that period, 
were only administered by the lower, the more jgooiant, or more 
adventurous pr ofesso ts of medidne; 

At length Paraodsus appeared* who does not seem to have 
studied physic in any of the established school^, but to have 
pidced up remedies Irom all sorts of peo(^ partkulariy from 
die diemtsts. From ihem he learned the use of mereury, opium, 
and antimony ; by these he was enabled to cure many disorders 
that had bafBed the mtrt f i umditt of the followers of Galen. 
Novd^ and accident contributed to raise his fBome, and he 
obtained the pralessor's chair at Basil Whether his success 
be attributed to his merit or his impudeoce^ he was the lather 
of a set of precdtiooers who opposed die fwtaWishfd sdioolsi 
and idtimatdy triumphed over the Galenists^ notwiths t a n di ng 
die support they received from the secular power, whidi they 
called in to crush didr advemries. 

In the beginning of the se v e n teenth century. Sir Theodore 
Hayeme^ vdio had been much opposed in France as a favourer 
of chemical remedies, came over to this oountiy, and was 
appointed physician to the king. He is said to have counte- 
nanced the use of antimony, and contributed, fay die we^ht of 
his great name and audiori^, to eradicate die distinction whidi 
existed between the Galenio and diemical piacdtioners. But 
medicine soon alter received still greater unprovements from 
anodier disciple of Ptancelsus» Van Hdmont He was the first 
who gave die name of ^as to the aeriform vapours, and applied 
its theory to the duddation of some phenomena of die animal 
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economy. "We are surprised," says Lavoisier, "to find in Van 
Helmont an infinite number of facts which we are accustomed 
to consider as more modern." And it certainly is impossible to 
deny, that his treatise de Flatibus contains most of those splendid 
facts which we look at with admiration in the works of Priestley, 
Cavendish, and even Lavoisier himself. The phenomena his 
chemistry presented were so marvellous, that he was accused 
of magic, and thrown into the Inquisition, from whence he was 
ultimately released, and having retired to Holland, he there died 
in the year 1544. 

Soon after, the illustrious Bacon formed plans for promoting 
the sciences in general, and that of natural philosophy in par- 
ticular. His comprehensive mind formed a just estimate of the 
value of chemistry, and he pointed out the only mode by which 
this, as well as the other branches of philosophy, can ever be 
attained as a science : — " Non fingendum, aut excogitandum, quid 
natura feret et faciat, sed inveniendum est." He advised the 
collecting; of facts, and to compare these maturely and cautiously, 
as the only basis upon which the pillar of science could be reared ; 
he rejected theory and conjecture unsupported by experiment. 
The principles of philosophising being altered agreeable to the 
directions of this illustrious man, more light has been thrown 
upon the science of medicine in one century, than it had received 
for twu thousand years before. He died 25th February, 1626. 

In the year Bacon was lost to the world, Robert Boyle was 
born; of whom it has been said, "that he was the person 
designed by nature to succeed to the labours and enquiries of 
that extraordinary genius." — "Of the writers," says Boerhaave, 
*'who have treated of chemistry with a view to natural philo« 
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sophy and oiedidn^ we may fedEOn Bxooug die diief Mr. R. 
Boyle." What Van Hdmont called ^sr, Boyle denonuiiated 
artificuU mr. He has examined the philosophy of die diemiits 
with the greatest temper, candour, and modes^, and haa admir- 
ably expkuned its weaker points. In addidon to die fitcta which 
had been abeady ascertained, he appears to have discovered, that 
some bodies^ such as camphcMr, siilphur, &c. tUmtmisk tkt twAame 
p/mr m wAiek tkty imm. He died 3odi December, 1691. 

To Boyle succeeded Mayow, a name of Utde note in die 
philosophical woild for many years after he had paid die debt 
of nature; but, according to the analysis of his works fay 
Dr. Beddoe% "he was acquainted widi the oompostdon of die 
"atmosphere^ and perceived die action of oaqpgen or vital air 
"in afanost all die whde extent of its influence. He was wdl 
"aware of the cause of die increase of weight in metallic cake^ 
"and dtstincdy pouited out, diat certain bases are rendered add 
"by die afceaiMon of vital air. The doctrine of re^tiration is 
"aU his own.— The office of die hrngs (says he) is to wegtaxt 
"from die air, and conv^ to die blood, one of its oonsdtuent 
"parts. He invesdgatea die diange whidi die dr produces in 
"die blood during its pass^ dirough die lungs;— and adds^ 
"diat on respirstion something noxiotts is thrown out" But his 
philosophy, according to his Dutdi trandator, does not appear 
to have found mudi approbation in his own age. 

The eiqieriments made by diese diree philosophers establkhed 
die laet, diat some eiaUk vt^omr, anah^;ous to air, escs^ied from 
bodies in many operations; but Dr. Hales seems to have been 
the first who formed any idea of the exact pumi^t whidi, in 
many mstance% he ascertained by experiments. To the im- 
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mortal Boerhaave we are indebted for the doctrine of Resolution 
and Composition. It was reserved for the unfortunate, but illus- 
trious Becher to arrange the desultory experiments of those who 
had preceded him, and from the unmense stcnes of chemical iacts, 
to fonn the theoiy of phlogiston, which soon obtained credit 
throt^hotit Europe. This theory was adopted and commented 
upon by StaU, principal physician to the King of Prussia. The 
doctrine of phlpgiston has been succeeded by the new, or anti- 
fiblogistic theory, which has since sprang up in Fiance: it derived 
its chief origm from Lavoisier, who was joined by odier eminent 
chemists and philosophers of considerable talents^ who have 
united their labours to fattaWish the new system. Never was the 
passion for novelty mote happily exerted among the philosophers 
of France, than in the cultivation of this ample field of knowledge; 
which, however, had been first explored, and the richness of the 
soil demonstrated, principally by our illustrious countrymen, 
Mayow, Boyle^ Hales, Black, Cavendish, and Priestley. 

We are now arrived at a new aera of physic, which commenced 
under the most brilliant auspices. Out of the pneumatic theory 
arose the emjdoyment of factitious airs in medicine ; and in 
many cases where diese remedies were tried at the Hotel Dieu, 
in Paris, they proved eminently successful; boX having un- 
fortunately been applied in a case of consumption, in which they 
did not succeed, and the revolution in France beginning about 
the same period, together with the tyranny of Robespierre, who 
put to death Lavoisier,* and many other literary characters, a 

* LmbUr «ts suj^xwed to be lidi, and ttiwfaw mm gnillotiiied. He requested 
tat AvM daji to fioidi an taportant experiment he had bq^un, when the wretch who 
governed that unhappy country, replied, " France has no MOd of philOKfheil^ tMt «f 
pathou," and ordered him to executira immediately. 
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veil was drawn over this branch of science for a time ; but, as 
Fourcroy justly observes, it has begun to establish on new views, 
more soHd than were heretofore possessed, a system of animal 
physics, which promises an abundant harvest of discoveries. 

We have pursued this subject up to the introduction of vital 
air in the practice of medicine, without stopping by the way to 
notice other improvements of equal, if not more important 
consideration. About the year 1628, the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood immortalized our countryman, Harvey. 
It is by far the most important step towards a knowledge of the 
animal economy that has been made in any age or in any country; 
and yet it appears to be so obvious, as to leave us in astonishment 
how we could possibly have continued so long ignorant* of a 
motion in our frame, which is the basis of life, and which chance 
or accident must have made us sensible of a thousand times. 
Indeed many of the facts which led to this great discover)' were 
known even to the ancients, but their theories were incomplete or 
inconsistent ; each in turn had its revolution, and one error 
succeeded to another. Hippocrates believed that all the vessels 
communicated with each other, and that the blood had a regular 
flux and reflux to and from the heart, like the ebbing and flowing 
of the sea. The anatomists of Alexandria, finding in their 
dissections that the arteries were empty, supposed them to be 
merely tubes for the conveyance of air, and gave them a name 
accordingly, by which they have ever since been distinguished ; 
and they supposed the veins to be the only channels for the blood. 

* BverftfungappMnflMf utailttekBOira. Ooluiriwn AaUefid M» 0ffMMH» 

in.-\ke an tg^; stind upright on one end ; they attempted it in vain: he took OMy tad 
flatttoing it with a geatle blow or two od Um Ubkb it itood without difficulty. 
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Galea discovered that the blood flowed both by the arteries and 
vein8» but be was ignorant of its natural course. The pulmonary 
drculation was known to Severus and several other eminent men. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente (who was the p receptor of Harvey) 
has partaculariy described the valves of the veins, by which the 
blood is prevented flowing at their extremities. But even Harvey 
was unacquainted with the direct communication which subsists 
between the arteries and the veuis: he thought the blood 
transuded through a spongy substance into the latter. Tlus 
great discovery of Harvey's paved die way to almost all Uie 
important improvements which have since been made in the 
•denoe of medidne. AseUi, an Italian physician, discovered 
the lacteals, by which the diyle is carried duough millions of 
tubes (whose perforation is too fine even Ibr die nucroscope to 
discover), and deposited in the glands of die mesentery, where 
being attenuated by a thin diluting lymph, it is oonvesfed to die 
tommm nceptacle, and mounts by a perpendicular tube called 
the thoracic duct (which was discovered by Pecquet in France), 
to be poured into the left subclavian vein, where mixing with the 
blood, it loses the name of chyle. From this vein it passes into 
the vena cava superior, and through the right auricle of the heart 
is forced into the right ventricle ; from thence, by the astonishing 
mechanism of these parts, it is compelled into the great or 
pulmonary arter>', which carries it to the lungs, and by its 
contracting power drives the blood into every part of that organ. 
It is in this amazing laboratory it imbibes oxygen from the air we 
breathe, and in consequence of which it assumes a more brilliant 
colour. It then enters the left auricle by the four pulmonary 
veins, and is thence protruded into the left ventricle, which by 
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contiactii^ hsdf pushes die blood into die aorta; henoe, as from 
a great reservouv it is impelled by die powerful energy of the 
heart, and conducted by means of the arteries to the most remote 
parts of the body. The extremities of all the arteries being 
connected with die beginning of die veinsi die same force whidi 
impels die blood dirough die ibrmer, helps to drive it dirough die 
latter. The Uood enterii^ into die r^t aoride by die two 
opposite currents of die vena cava superior and inferior, (dwt die 
streams may not dash,) a fibrous excrescenoe is interposed, whidi 
breaks the stroke of eadi, and throws both into their proptt 
rutp^U. Thus is the blood reconducted to the great reservoir 
from whidi it was originally impelled, and mixing widi die new 
diyle^ wfaidi recruits Its exhausted powers, drculates again, ^rsf 
through the lungs, and dien dirough die Mp, 

Great benefits were expected to result from the transfiision of 
blood into the vdns of diseased persons: die first hint of this 
great attempt was given so long sbce as 1658, by Dr. Christopber 
Wren, Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford. In the year 
1666, the klea of transfusing liquor into the v«ns waa improved 
by Dr. Richard Lower, who invented the method of transfasing 
the blood of one animal into anodier. This was followed hy 
Dr. Edmund King, iriio rendered Lower^s method more complele 
and easy ; and various eaqieriments were made, by direction of 
the Royal CoUege of Fhysidan^ iqxm horses, dogs, sheqi^* &c. 



*Wh«a the wperimct «m ntde mam ywit dno* •! CnalMidfik Iqr Ihofcw 

Harwood, the blood of a sheep was transfused into th« veins of a pointer, and more 
blood being a<iiiutted than was proper, tbe aaima], tfntihk of plethora, began eating 
grass (whidh iMtiact twdiaa ttwa wM |»oJbw iIcIwbm)^ Ab old bed-maker, wbo «m 
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From England this invention passed into France, where J. DeniSi 
doctor of physic at Paris, and Monsieur Emerez, performed this 
operation upon human subjects. Experiments of the same kind 
were likewise made by J. G. Riva, at Rome. 

M. Denis published an account of a young man cured of 
lethargy by tranafiiaing the arterial blood of a lamb into his veins; 
and a surprising cure of madness was performed by transfusing 
the blood of a calf into the veins of a man, in the presence of 
many persons of rank and learning. On the 23d November, 
1667, the blood of a lamb was transfused into the veins of Arthur 
Coga, at Arundel House, by Dr. Edmund King and Dr. Richard 
Lower; and Coga published an account of the benefit he recdved 
by the experiment, under his own hand : but this operation having 
been performed on Baron Bond, a son of the first minister of 
state in Sweden (who had been given over by his physicians for 
an inflammation in his bowels), and on another penoa in the last 
stage of a consumption, both of which proved unsuccessful, the 
INractice fell into discredit, and was forbid by the king's authority 
in Ffano^ and by the pope's mandate at Rome. 

A discovery oi great importance in medmne bas conferred the 
highest honours on the name of Haller ; we mean of that property 
essential to all animals, and likewise to plants, called irritability. 
He distinctly proves, that in all living bodies there is a peculiar 
property which distinguishes them from the dead; and Haller 
may be truly said to have converted physiology into a sdence, by 



present, immediately cried out, " Lord, niaister ! see if your dog be ent tum'd sheep 
•Imdif l*--Ow aaii-vMdatiiaM «f pment 
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relieving it from the uncertain fluctuations of conjecture, and 
fixing its pretensions on the basis of actual ex|x;riment. This 
discovery, like that of the circulation of the blood, was at first 
oppusL'tl ; but when the evidence of incontrovertible facts had 
convinced error, and silenced an opposition more obstinate, it was 
then attempted to wrest the merit of the discovery from its 
author. 

The first who endeavoured to form a system of physic upon 
the irritability of the fibre, was Dr. Brown, from whom it has 
obtained tht- name of the Brunnonean system. His doctrine of 
exciteineni, according to the opinion of a very competent judge, 
is a specimen of extensive reasoning, tnily calculated to afford 
the highest satisfaction to a just thinker; and he has clearly 
demonstrated, that the several parts of that complicated machine, 
the human body, obey the same great ai{d fundamental 

tJlWS. 

When the personal conduct of Dr. Brown shall cease to be 
opposed to his doctrines, and the grossness of his manners shall 
no longer be supposed to affect the soundness of his reasoning, 
then will posterity affix a real value u{)on his discovery, and 
assign it that rank, to which, from its usefulness, it is entided. 

The length to which this article is already extended, prevents 
our noticing many other discoveries in medicine which have been 
made within the last century ; but we cannot omit the important 
discovery of vaccination by Dr. Jenner, as a preventive against 
the small-pox infection. This, like all the other great improve- 
ments, has been opposed by the prejudices of indolence, vanity, 
and envy : the solemn investigation and approbation of Parlia- 
ment, the almost universal suffrages of the liberal and learned. 
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the success which has attended die practice of it by the most 
enlightened nations, must, however, convey the highest gratifica- 
tion to the mind of its benevolent author. 

To destroy prejudice, and accelerate improvement, has always 
been a work of time as well as difficulty.* In medicine it is 
attended by drcumstances which do not necessarily attach to the 
other sciences ; but even with reqpect to them, it has always been 
a subject of regre^ that the greatest improvement are opposed 
by the most obstinate prejudices. Sir Isaac Newton, writing to 
Dr. Bentley, says, " If 1 had foreseen all the weight of opposition 
tiiat has arisen against me^ I would have left to others die pursuit 
of an empty shadow." 

Dr. Fothergill observes, that it was diought audacity in 
M. Fagon to defend the Harveian discovery, which had taken 
fdaoe forty years preceding ; and yet Harvey lived to know, that 



* His late majesty wished to have the streets of Loodon and Westminster paved ia 
dM ywi i U WMft bat idfiiiag widi mum Scotch pbysidans, diqr taid it would be very 
hnrtfid to dM baaldt of Ut majesty's good citiseaa at London, wbo had little time to 
spare for taking exercise ; and that the joltinp of a coarh one mile over the stones, did 
more service than travelling several miles on a belter road. His majesty had too 
soknt » iflfaid ibr tlia bMddi «f bit |W0|te dna to eonuaaraco any dubig dm iniglit 
injure it : however, several Londoners, who had observed the superiority of the streets 
of Edinbmrgb, resolved, about fifty y^rs ago, to make trial j and we are credibly 
bCmncd* diat Yoilc and St JamoA were tha fbit iti«its pavad In dw new way ; and 
dia iDob wore so displeased, that at night they took up wbat was put down in the day. 
Among other objections, it was said that the stones were too small, and could not bear 
the weight of carriages, and it would be so smooth the horses' feet would have no 
feodng. Itwaaia«idatotaUdwBa,dyttdieati«etaaf BAafeoighlwdbaaBpavadnafia 
than a hundred years back. The night watchmen being increased, and the trial 
succeeding, it became universal, and many other towns and cities adopted it ; and I 
UiStm nothing now waaU indnca diem to aidM^ to banra straata pavad ii.ikt 
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aome of his opposers were ashamed of being thought to rank 
among thoae who had ever doubted the circulatioa of the 

blood. 

Linnaeus created a new system of vegetable nature, and left 
posterity to decide between him and its opposers. " TilMi," said 
he, pointing to some academic children at play, " iknt wiU h* our 

judges." 

It is the reflection of being serviceable to our fellow creatures, 
and the hope of being enrolled among the benefactors of man- 
kind, that afford the best antidote to those feelings which are 
excited by the envy or ingratitude of the age in which we live; 

Medicine itself has not undergone more obvious dianges, than 
the appearance of medical practitioners. The solemn monunery* 
of the profession is considerably abridged, and the mjrsteries of 
physic, like the mysteries of religion, have almost disappeared in 
an age more liberal and more enlightened. 

This institution is governed by a president, e^ht electors, four 
censors, a register, and a treasurer, who are annually diosea the 
first week in October. 



* Amog odier alterations ia the dress of medical men, we shall aodee an anecdote 
of Dr. Sommervail, whose humour occasioned the disuse of the tie wig. Some of the 
ftodly luviojr taken offence at the doctor, who freqiieatly came to George's without a 

Tfcn ftUowing day he came to the coffee-house having on the Jehu wijf of his coachman, 
who^ <M the contrary, was dressed in the doctor's tie. " Here, gentlemen," says be, " ia 
MMIOBMaltothepurposebtbttlcBOwMgedoesaotooa^faertarion. TtwMittMt 

OM of you would trust me to drive him, and the world shall see, as I pass through the 
streets of London, that the wig does not constitute the physician." Having for several 
days made this curious exhibition, the tie wig at length became an object of ridicute. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 

IT may be rather desirable than unprofitable, in a popular 
work of this nature, to give a short history of the English 
constitution, before we describe either the courts of law, 
or the three branches which compose the legislature, particularly 
as it may enable our readers to enjoy with more facility the 
divelopcmaU of its dificrent parts, if we delineate with correctness 
and fidelity the more important outlines. 

It may admit of some doubt whether this is precisely the sort 
of work from which information of this nature may be reasonably 
expected ; but as in this respect our minds, like our appetites, 
are whetted by a chancre of food, and as variety supplies them 
both with an increased relish for what is set before them, we 
shall venture upon this jxirt of our plan with the hope ot being 
useful to some of our readers, if not equally entertaining to all. 

Ddectaado ptritcfqne manMndoy— Hok. 

In the earlier stages of society, men appear to have lived in 
the enjoyment of an uncontrolled liberty, subject to no other 
rules of conduct than the mere laws of nature, until necessity or 
convenience led them to associate in aggregate bodies. They 
were impelled to this association, by their mutual wants and 
fears ; government of some son or other naturally resulted from 
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society, because without it the oommumty could neither be con- 
tinued or preserved, or the individuate composu^ it reap those 
advant^ies of assistance and protection which led them to 
assoriate originaUy. 

In diis infant state of society, the lules of conduct* or posUw* 
lam, must necessarily have been few : it is equaUy obvious, that 
wisdomt virim, or ppwr, were the leading qualities which led 
to a choke of die persons to whom the execution of these laws 
should be confided; or, in other words, these were considered 
as die aUni$Ua 9/ thai sotftn^gnfy, to which all assented, and 
by which all submitted to be governed. 

We may stiU presume diat the chieftains of the unpolished 
hordes which composed this stage of society, more frequently 
decided from the passioiis of the moment^ than from any fixed 
and determinate rules of conduct Even when society appears 
to have made a greater progress^ and mankind bad anived at 
a higher degree of civilisation, we find their code of laws xlsrf, 
gtmnU, and ambigwms, afibrding a spedmen of the simplicity, 
rather than die sagacity of its compilers. 

The Jewish juri^Mudenoe consisted of ten sentences; and 
even the Romans^ availing themselves of all the assistance to 
be derived from the more polished Greeks, comprised die laws 
of their commonwealth in twelve tablets of brass ; a system so 
short and compact, that, according to Cicero, every boy was 
obliged to learn it by heart But laws necessarily multiply in 
mudi die same proportion as the refinements of society ; we are 
not tiierefbre to be surprised, that die laws of Rome^ which, 
under die Decemvirs, consisted of only a few brief sentences 
should, in die latter ages of the empire have become a **kad 
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fmr many camels; ' nor will it excite our wonder, that the 
DimU'book, or Libtr JudUiaUs, of the gfCAt Alfred, contains tbe 
foundadon of our own jurisfMrudence^ now so voliiininous and 
complicated. 

Lakd, which we may suppose to have been first held in 
oommon, soon became the property of tribes» and afterwards 
was parcelled out to individuals : hence certain rules of descent, 
with a long train of entails* oonvqranoes, grants* setttemeniSi 
and incumbrances. PsRSOWAL PROPERTy, die acquirement and 
possesion of which seems naturally to have resulted from the 
protection and security which the regulations of society afiixded, 
was also accompanied by certain rules and customs, n c c easa iy 
to its being devised, granted, or exchanged ; and these customs 
in process of time assumed the name, and added to the number 
of laws. Thb liberal akd Haciumc arts likewise flourishing 
in the same ratio that luxury, or the wants of society, increased ; 
and COMMERCE, which is both the parent and child of riches, 
introducing r^ements of n^jpdation, and complexity of rival 
interests, eventually led to a more extended field of legislation. 
The laws which, relate to trade unavoidably swell in proportion 
to the foreign and domestic relations of a country ; whilst those 
which relate to property or personal security, having their founda- 
tion in that refinement of wisdom which l^;islates for the pre- 
vention, as well as tkast i simtHi cS crimes are susceptible of 
almost daily increase. 

Law, in its geoenU sense, has been very properiy defined to 
be rule of Ammm action diciaUd 6y m superior pamtr:" and 
the great fundamental rule of reason and of ethics is umply, 
that "man should pursue his own happiness without injuiy tt> 
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the happbess of otheffs;" for hy whatever train of argument 
we pursue die aeveral branches into wlucfa different systems have 
subdivided this universal rule^ diey all lead to the same inevitable 
oondusioa, that this action, tendii^ either to die htqipinesB or 
misery of mankind, h tiur^wft consistent with, or repugnant to, 

the "LAWS OF NATUKB." 

In the ptesent state of human imperfection, reason is not 
always sufficient to point out with exact precision what conduct 
will invariably assist us in this pursuit; the same Providencev 
therefore^ whidi m its wisdom created, has b its goodness dis- 
covered to us, by direct revelatioo, so much of the DmvB law 
as may be necessary to enforce our observance of that natural 
law, which is ementittl to our own individual happiness and the 
comfert of each odier. 

We have alresdy staled, that necessity and convenience led 
men naturally into a state of society ; but the same drcumstanoes 
made it impossible that the whole race of mankind should form 
only miM teeitfy. In dieir progress from a rud^ uncultivated 
state, to ctvilisatibn and refinement, various forms of government 
have been devised by diflerent natk)a% adapted to their focal 
wants, or to dieir relative situation with other communities, 
independent of them, but connected perhaps by habits of mutual 
intercourse. This has made a third denomination of kws un- 
avoidable and necessary. The intercourse between communities 
that meet upon an equal footing, and who acknowledge no 
aupetiority hi one anodier, is regulated by die law op hatiom& 

Q/ud luturaiis ratio inter omnes boounes constituit, rocatur jus ckntium. 

It was before observed, that various forms of government have 
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been devised, the only object of which should have been the 
mutual happineas and security of the whole community ; but the 
history of mankind furnishes abundant prods, that those in whom 
the power of legislation has resided, or to whom the execution 
of the laws has been committed, either entertained a very 
difierent object or have puisued it by means which unfortunately 
produced very dilferent eflects. An eloquent historian* has 
observed, that the re^ of the Antonines fumishes the only 
exception to this melancholy truth. It would appear, that in 
treating^ of politico, die ancient writers oonndered only three 
kinds of government as legitimate or regular, and that all others 
were mere ^mtkms from, and reduoeaUe to one or odier of 
these. Thus Quintilian says* " It is uncertain how many subjects 
*' live under one government, but we are certain as to the forms : 
•'thus we know how many sorts of government exist, which are 
"thre^ one wherein the people another wherem k few, and the 
" diird wherein one man u soveie^^n." 

A government partaking in its nature of all the three, avoiding 
die inconveniences attached to them sqiaratdy, was considered 
as chimerical, if not altogether imfuacticable, — as a thing rather 
to be desired than to be expected,— as a meteor, which, if it eves 
illuminated the political horison, mig^t sparkle but must soon 
expire^ 

Slatuo esse optimi coastitutam rempublicam quo m tribus ganeribw Qlia, icgat^ 

Optimo, et popiilari, modicc confusa. — Cic Fragm. 

Cunctas natiooes, et orbes, populos aut priores aut sing uli icguat ; delacta cs hi» 
comiiiiitti idpubKae fanitB, lindiri frdlhs qum «vi^n ; vd li «v«iii^ band dBotnna 
cue poteib— Tacit. Anmal. kk iv. 
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It was reserved for this country to exlubit, in die structure of 
its constitution, a happy combination of these difierent systems* 
and to establish the possibQi^ of that union, which the polidcal 
writers here quoted seem to have looked for in vain. But we 
are not to imagine this discovery was either the result of abstract 
reasoning, die eflect of a sin^ effort, or even the work of a 
single^agA An impadenoe of davery, and a rooted attachment 
to personal and political freedom, seems to have been the pre- 
dominant passion of the Britons in the most remote ages : from 
diat period vdien die first dawn <A liberty gleamed upon our 
druidical ancestors, they seem to have cherished this attachment 
with enthusiasdc ardour ; and the sacred flame of liberty appears 
in succeeding ages to have survived the shock of commotions, 
which threatened its utter eacdncdon. Our informadon respecdng 
die ancient Britons is at best meagre and scanty ; die litde we 
are acquainted with we owe to dieir conquerors^ but diat litde 
is to their credit The Druids were at onoe dieir priests and 
legislators, and, armed widi the power of superstidon, exercised 
over diem a dvil and criminal jurisdicdon; but the people in 
genera] appear to have enjoyed a great portion of pdidcal 
freedom. The difficulties which attended the conquest of our 
ancestors by the Romans, bear amjde testimony to their bravery ; 
and die speedies of Galgacus, Boadicea, Caractacus^ and other 
British chieftains, liimish us with splendid examples of diat 
animating etoquenoe, whidi is produced by a love of liberty, 
operadn^ upon strong and aident, but uncultivated minds. 
During this arduous straggle of desultory courage against Roman 
discipline, we are told by Tacitus^ that their antipathy to slavery 
ifas sudi, that when the Britons despaired of preserving diem 
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from it by any other means, they frequently put their wives and 

children to death wi/A their own hands. 

It would appear that the religion of the Britons assisted to 
cherish this attachment, and by what standard shall we calculate 
the efforts of the human mind, when reason is assisted by 
prejudice, and prejudice animated by superstition ? Accordingly 
we find, that the Romans, departing from their usual policy with 
respect to conquered nations, found it necessary to abolish their 
ancient worship by the most rigorous penal laws ; and even the 
brave, the mild, and the accomplished Agricola, after conquering 
them by his arms, endeavoured to subjugate their minds still 
more, by the introduction of Roman luxuries, manners, and 
jurisprudence. But the spirit of the people, however partially 
subdued, was still unbroken; and Tacitus informs us, "that the 
Britons are a people who pay the taxes and obey the laws with 
pleasure, so long as no arbitrary' demands are made upon them ; 
but these they cannot bear without the greatest impatience, for 
they are reduced to the state of subjects, not of slaves." 

The manners, the religion, and even the jurisprudence in- 
troduced by the Romans, were in their turn obliterated by civil 
dissension and future conquerors ; for when they were attacked 
on all sides by the barbarians, and reduced to the necessity 
of defending the center of their dominions, this island was 
abandoned, with many other of their distant possessions. Left 
to itself, it became successively a prey to some one or other of 
the nations inhabiting the shores of the Baltic : at length, after 
reciprocally annoying each other, it was subjugated by the 
Saxons, a race of free, uncultivated barbarians, issuing from the 
forests of Germany. The several sovereignties of which England 
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was at this period composed, were onited in one kingdom under 
Egbert; and die Saxon laws and customs, mingled with die 
local practices of the countty, form at diis day die oommon law, 
or Im mmser^kk The successors of Egbert, who are de- 
nominated die Anglo-Saxon line, continued to reign about two 
hundred years; but we know litde of the constitution at this 
period, except that, like all the governments established by the 
nordiem nations, a loi^ and a body of nobility were component 
parts of it 

Of these princes, Alfred and Edward the Confessor are par* 
ticidarly disdnginshed : the former supplying die deficiencies of 
education by the v^four of his mind, and by die force of his 
unoonmum genius dispelfing the gkxun of a Gothic andbarbannis 
age^ has acquired the high reputation of being the founder of our 
laws and constitution. It has, however, been imagined by the 
more enUgfatened* that having ascertained the particular customs 
and local practices of his kingdom, he only formed Jrom thtm 
his Libtr JmdkialiSt and exerted the whole we^t of his power 
for die observance of his laws. This period forms die first, and 
almost the br^test aera in the history of our Iq;islation. Alfred 
took care to have his mbUity imirueUd, and his judges and civil 
officers were selected Jor iktir ^rokify and AmmU^: he was 
severe in punishing any malversation committed by the higher 
class of delsnquenta He instituted the county and hundred 
courts, and was himself indefotigable in promoting the general 
wel&re of his subjects. It b to him that we are indebted for 
that noUe palladium of liberty, that great securi^ for all our 
other privilege^ die institution of die trial by jury ; for although 
its form b said to have prevailed among most of the nations of 
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Gothic descent, and probably in some parts of England, yet it 
appears that we are indebted to Alfred for its more general 
adoption in this country. The trial by jury seems to be 
that point of their liberty from which all its rays diverge, 
and it is that to which the people of England have at all 
times appeared to be most thoroughly and most deservedly 
attached. 

In criminal cases particularly it increases the security of the 
people from the effect of judicial power, and from that power 
being made subservient to the views or personal resentments 
of the monarch : this security is further strengthened, in the 
exercise of a power on which the happiness or life of a fellow 
creature depends, by the feelin;^^ which every man must have, 
that his own fate may be essentially connected, in the course 
ol human events, with the doom of that man upon whose 
conduct he is about to decide. If in the lapse of ages we 
forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the author of this 
feature in the constitution, which distinguishes it from the 
jurisprudence of every other nation, let us at least stop to 
admire the ingenuity of an institution, which enables every 
man in this country to enjoy a security derived immediately 
from the laws, and independent of the will or arbitrary power 
of any individual. 

The subsequent irruption of the Danes led to the introduction 
of new laws and customs, known by the name of the Dane-lage; 
but these were principally confined to the eastern and midland 
counties, where these piratical freebooters had formed their 
establishment. When Canute restored the Saxon customs in 
a general assembly of the states, he also enforced a proper 
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ejKcaitkm of the hmu, and dupensed a strict and impaitial 
justioei After tlie two wiccgffding reigns, we find Edward die 
Confessor made a new digest firom the institutions of £thelbeft» 
Ina, and Alfred This c oro p ihtion, which forms the bara of our 
eomm<m igWt* so fiivouraUe to liberty, was long an object of 
aflectim to the English people, who struggled hard, though 
ineffectuaOy, to restore it under die first princes of thp Norman 
line It was this code wUch occasioaed Edward to be styled 
l^Tim Anglievrwm rtsHiiiior, as Alfred had before been called 
torndUM', It was particularly endeared to the nation, from its 



* The common law doth seem to be set in opposition by some, not only to the civil 
law, to the ecclesiastical law, to the statute law, bat also the Chancery, and to the decrees 
thereof as if those decrees were no part of the law of the land and of the Uw. 
But tat the clearing thereof it wiU be very requisite to look into die heghmiBigof oan 
I others laws as how that term of common law fir^t brj^an, the word common being 
applied to ooe, but to many ; as when two or more nations or people, which 
wcfo fbvflMfljr s'lvenied hjf seveial pmices aod serenl laws, wcve aAeiwai4s iiBiteJ 
under one prince and one law, then such laws were called common law. So we read of 
jms (ommtui* Jiomanorum, that governed the whole empire ; jura commum'a Longoiarda 
ttXpmtmt, when the Loagobardi bad conquered a great part of Italy, and were united 
to die ancient inhabitants and others. 

So with us, when the Saxons had conquered a great part of this island, and had set 
up several kingdons in it, and had several laws whereby those kingdams were governed, 
at the WeB^S«aaB law, the MerdHi law, fbe Noffhombrian law; and afterwaids the 
Danes prevailing, set up their laws, called by them the Danish law. 

The several kingdoms caaiing to be united, and the name of England given unto 
this kingdom by them, and afla r waids Edward (called the Coniiessw} being sole king 
thereof, caiiaed OM bodf of law to be cooqiilad oM flf dMM several laws, and did oldam 
that those laws of his should be common to all his subjects ; and in those laws of King 
Edward the Confessor that term of common law first began with us, being called conunon 
in respect of diose several people dttt bcfinv fived under sewal laws, to whoas dwse 
laws were now common, though, in respect of the authoi^ they were called Edward 
the Confessor's laws^ or Saint Edward's Uws.— Ran. Cisxb. Smlman, Stow, Spux), 
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dedsums being univenaUy known, and from its being partioilatly 
adapted to their genius, manners, and habits. 

But the period was now arrived when our ancestors were to 
exdiange the mild and beneficent government of the Saxon lawsb 
for the arbitrary win and continental severities of William the 
ConqiMfor, who havmg ddeaied Harold, ascended die throne 
as a conqueror, subverted the whole Saxon fobric, and introduced 
die feudal system of government It is true, this qrslem pre> 
vuled in almost every- nation upon die continent; but ihtn its 
oppressive train of reliefs, fines, and strvku^ had been inter- 
woven with the earliest ideas of the people, it had been derived 
from their ancestors, and was cherished in some measure by an 
opinion of its political utility. But in England the feudal system 
was introduced all at once by force of arms, and was more 
severely felt, as it daily contrasted with their old laws, habits, 
and prejudices, and insultingly reminded them, that they were 
a conquered and suspected people. Almost the whole property 
of the kingfdom was transferred to other hands, and the lands, 
no lonjrer allodial, were held at the will of a superior lord. 
A new plan of criminal jurisprudence was introduced, and the 
little which remained of their liberties was rci^ulated by a foreign 
law, expressed in a strange and unknown language. But the 
most wanton and cruel innovation to which they were subject 
was the forest laws, which Operating as so many penal statutes, 
inflicted the loss of an eye as the punishment for killing a hare, 
at the same time the crime of murder could be eiqwatcd by 
a pecuniary fine. The right of imposing taxes was also assumed, 
and the most extensive judicial authority personally exercised by 
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tbiflf moiiaidi. He establtshed a ootnt of Armer rmrt in civil 
and crinliial caaes, called AmUt JR^igiSt* which being composed of 
the great officen of his court, removable at pleasure, and having 
the king hunadf for president, may be truly styled « im$t fmmd' 
M Mmml But liberty seems to be like that herb which 
flourishes more vigorously the more it is trod upon. The exces- 
sive power of the monarch, and the arbitrary, tyrannical manner 
in which it was exercised, sunk deep into the minds of the 
people, and nourished that general disjKjsition to resist, and 
that union among all ranks, which ultimately made resistance 
effectual. 

From this state of oppression the nation imagined they were 
about to be relieved under Henry I. who having usurped the 
throne of his elder brother, endeavoured to maintain his power 
by removing many ot the grievances which existed during the 
reigns of the Conqueror and his son Rufus; he abolished those 
laws which bore heaviest on the people, particularly the curfew, 
and softened the severities of the feudal qrstem in lavour both 
of the barons and the vassals. But a circumstance happened 
in this reign which had nearly proved fatal to the portion of 
common law which survived the rigours of the Norman conquest 
and which was still fondly cherished by some of the barons. 
Thb was the discovery of a copy of the Pandects tA Justinian, 
about die year 1130^ at Amalfi, in Italy. Whatever merit the 
Roman jurisprudence may possess* it seems better calculated for 



* Out of which court of Aula Regis the four courts of Westminster, the Chancery* 
iQng^ Bench, Common Pk«% and Exchequer, wen afinrmidsdirifad. 
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Ac meridian of absolute monarchy,* than likely to assimilate 
with the habits of a people impressed with a strong attachment 
to liberty. It was, however, the interest of the church of Rome 
to propagate this study, and we find it introduced by the clergy 
with all the weight of their influence, which was not inconsider- 
able ; for, at this period, they were almost the only depositories 
of learning, had monopolized all the great law offices, and filled 
nearly all the subordinate departments,! This novelty was, how- 



* Under Williain the Conqueror, aad his immediate successors, a multitude of 
foreign ecclesiastics flocked to the court of England. The English nobility saw with 
the greatest jealousy men of a amditioo so different from their own, vested with a 
poirar, to dM attacks of which they wcra inntdiately txpoaed, and tboo^t diat tbty 

would carry that power to the height, if they should ever adopt a system of laws 
which thoM nme men sought to introduce, and of wbidi they would necessarily 
becooM both Am daporiloriM and die hHi W |i i» tMa . It happened, t h erefew ^ by m iom»' 
what singuhu' conjunction of circumstances, that, to the Roam laws brought over 19 
England by monks, the idea of ecclesiastical power became associated, in the saiM 
manner as the idea of r^al despotism was afterwards annexed to the religion of the 
HUM flMskfl, whoB flivoond by Usgs who e w dM w o uw d to citiUidi on uUtnury govuB* 

mcnt. The nobility at all times rejected these laws even with a decree of ill humour : 
and the usurper,|^Stq>hen, whose interest it was to conciUate their affections, went so fax 
as to pitilribte dw stody of dwn. Even at praseat the English lawyers attribote dw 
liberty they enjoy, and of which other nations are deprived, to their havint; rejected, 
while those nations have admitted, the Roinan law ; which is mistaking the effect for the 
cause. It is not because the English have rejected the Roinan laws that they are free, 
bat it ia becBua ihcy wcfo fteo (or at kaat bacanw dura oidalad amoag dwn ciwiiaa 

which were, in process of tim^ lO Snbt Aot aoX dttt llMy hm bMO aUo lO n||Wt dW 

Roman laws. — Ds Loua, 

t For the cfumcdlor and ddaf josdee «f Bii«laad utio uaistMita to Hbt kmg m 

all judgments for many ages before and after, Ifld naUiar dMIl BOr fcr many years after 
King Edward the Confessor's time, was the common law come to h« a profession, nor 
lawyers made judges or pleaders. In former bmes the most learned clerks were best 
atndted in die laip% so dw detgy ihniat ioto ahmat aH pla c ea of jnficaliue j wImd it was 

said, NuUus derictis nisi causidicus. I?ut King Edward the First, after the conquest, 
being, as it is said, weary of the great power of the chief justice of E ngl a n d, was the 
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ever, suooessfiilly resisted by tbe laity, and the contest at length 
terminated in die seoession of the clergy from the eoorts of 
justioe, which they had oc cup ied both as judges and advocates^ 
The firm temper which the nobility and latty in general, dia- 
ooveied upon this occasbn, does not appear to have subsided 
even at die distance of more dian a centuiy, when tt was 
declared, "That the reahn of England bath never been unto 
thb hour, neither, by die oonaent of our lord the king and the 
lords of Fariiament, shall it ever be, ruled, or governed, by the 
civil law." " Paroeque le roSahne d'Engletene n*dfeoit devant ces 
hemes, ne k I'cntent du toy notre seq^mor, et seigniors du Parle- 
ment, unques ne sera ruK ne govern^ par la loy avSL**—* Parl. 
WssncoN. Fd, 3, 1379. 

In the succeeding reign, liberty seems to have made a Anther 
progress by die revival of die ancient trial by jury. It was not, 
however, till die reign of King John that those discontents broke 
out; which the policy of the two Henries had contrived to 
smother ; a weak and tyrannical prince^* whose mind, enfeebled 



tirst that altered that course, by making laymen judges, who kept the robes of the 
fmw jBdffei^ M dwf do to tUs daf I aad OsB dw coaum Inr oflM to te 

and a study, and students of laws to be pleaders in cotirts, nnd after to be judges ; and 
from that time tbe commoo law by degrees is grown to that height we now see it is come 
to^ VMUiO km if Ainuliliillm^a$ Comet «f C km tt r y . 

* As tbe reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in these blind ages, to graw 
up in them withal a desire of amplifying their power, that they might be as great ttt 
temporal forces, as men's opinions have formed them in spiritual matters. — Ralsioh. 

Ktef John, in the thirtaeBth yuu afhit raiga,b«ii« ia atnoM fiMrof bodi die 
pope and the French king, and especially of his own subjects, sent ambassadors to 
Admiraiius MurtMiituu, great Emperor of Turitey, to Oder to be of his religion, and 
ta aMiH bk Idi^ldan triboiHT to Idn^ nd bo Md Ui 



I 
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by superstition, and rendered more despotic by the exercise of 
uncontrolled power, contrived to imite the nobility of his kingdom 
ao completely against him, that, when the standard of rebellion 
was set up, be was forsook even by his courtiers, and, with the 



and 10 hold Us kingdom of him ; bat <htt hifidri gi«tt piteoe (■■ ■ duBf wworthy 
tt ft kmg to deny his rdigion and betray his kingdom) utterly refused to accept the 
offer. King John, in the fourteenth year of his reign, by his charter (15th May), 
througb the persuasion and threats the pope's commissary, Panduipkiu^ surrendered 
hk hfa^gdom a of Baglaiid and Inland to Pope hmoccnt IIL am tvmwmni trnttOh 
baronum, as he insetted therein, and that thenoeCorvaid he would hold his crown 
as fccdary to the pope, paying for txith the kin>(doms 1000 marks. Whereupon he 
did homage and fealty to the pope, by the band of Pandyipkus, at whose feet he 
Ud also lofol cailgM^ Ma afi^ttCb twot^ oad liaf i aU «hicb «m a ft e wi d a 
accepted, ap piwod^ oad iitiiad by Ao popo hr hia bdl, which «•* called JWSa 



Pope Gregory drnwded omon of Bd««nl L JKcr wtspondei^ u siue pnUHa «l 
^n€9rAui ngHi mm p$m ruj^tmdHV, ti qubd /Mrywwaorfii in conmatitm 'mm JmU 
astrictvs, quhd jura regiti tut servaret ill that a, nee oA^fOdtf fmdd tflfa— lOl^mt t^gmt 
ejuukm absqut ^orttm reptisU, cotuUio JtuertL 

In the ftartiaih year of Edward lit dw pope alao dmandwl homage and anean, 
with a threat, that if they were not paid be would proceed against the king. Edward 
called his court of Parliament, where it was resolved. That King John, nor any other, 
could not pot himself, or his kingdoms, or his people, in such subjection, without the 
oaaeMof iaiom,lhoLovdaaBdComnonahiFaiiiaaiaM: That if ho hod doaa tUab 
it was without their consent, and against his coronation oath ; and that if the pope 
should attempt to enforce the demand, they would resist with all tiieir power. This 
BoUe and prudent Idng took die fiuraat and nreat way to give aa iid a fiinn ; w here o f 
the pope being certified, the matter hath e\ cr since rested in quiet — And it is declared 
in full Parliament (Ro. Parl. 42*/ Edw. III. nu. 7), upon demand made of them 
in behalf of the king, That they could not assent to anything in Parliaoaent that 
t eo da d to die didiariaoD of Ae Idny and his oown, wlieieuoto diey wove swon«~ 
4IN.ST. 13, 14. 

It nuy be amusing to some of our readers if we transcribe a curiooa anecdote re- 
btting to this prince, who, disappointed of the throne of France by die biove resistance 
of the gairison of Calais, laaolvod to take iQWog^aaddemaaded afaiof dw priadjpd 
iohabiiama «f that plaoe to he led to hiai widi halieia abont dwir neck% oa o doe 
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few attendants who had not deserted him, was compelled to 
submit himsdf to the disposal of his injured subjects. It was 
under these drcumstanoes tiiat he signed the Charter of the 
Fofest at Ronnemede^ by wfaidi the most intoleiable and tyianni- 



atmement for dw crine of miftance to their lawful lovcidgn, as be chose to torkt 

himself. The governor, Eustace Saint Pierre, first of all voluntarily and cheerfully 
gave himself up as a nuisom for the city ; "and I doubt not," says be, "there are 
nay here as ready, aay mort aealoos far tbk inaity rfom than I can be, hoiwvcr 

mchdesty and the fear of imputptl ostentation may withhold them from being foremost 
in exhibiting their merits." — " Yes there are I " exclaimed bis soo. — " Ab, my child ! " 

ddainwd St Pian^ ** I un dm nrioe aacrifl ca d Imt bo— I bava ladier begotten 

tbee a second timt. Thf yoais are fev, but iiill, my son j dw victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality. — Who next, my friends? This is 
the hour of heroes." — "Your kinsman 1" cried James Wissant — "Your kinsman 1 
cnoo tr9iKt WMsaiOb^^iui i n» laiwieo sir waner iwaiiwy, nwiiwg iwo leais, wuf 
«as I not a citizen of Calais i"' 

The sixth victim was still wanting, but was supplied by lot from numbers who 
were enwlooi cf so omobling an example. 

The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the six prisoners 
into his custody; but before they departed, the citizens desired permission to take 
their last adieu of their deliverers. What a parting ■ what a scene I They crowded, 
widi dwir wives and diildica, slMmt St Piam and Ua fcloir pn&OBen. Tbey 

embraced, they fell prostrate before them — they groaned- -they wept alotid ; and the 
damour of their mourning pass^ the gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
die camp^ 

Atkngth St. ricrre and his ft-llow vt . tims appeared under the conduct of Sir Waller 
and his guard. All the tents of tlic English were instantly emptied ; the soldiers poured 
from all parts, and arranged themselves on each side, to admire this little band of 
patriots as diey passed. They munaiwsd dieir ap pwih a tioa and apfilaiisaof diat virtue 

which they could not but revere even in cncm-c=;, and they regarded those ropes 
which encompassed tiieir necks, as ensigns of greater dignity than that of the British 
Gamr. 

As soon as they had reached the royal presence, " MAVKy," said dM Uaff, "lie 

diese the principal inhabitants of Calais f" — "They are,'' says Mauny ; "they are not 
only the principal men of Calais, they are the principal men of i- ranee, my lord, if 
virtoolins anjr dure in the act of cnnoUiqf.*— ^Wcre dwy dcihrared paacanbly?'' aajs 
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cal parts of the forest laws were softened or abolished. But the 
most important advance towarcls the establishment of public 
liberty was, the obtainin;^ from him that famous charter, which, 
on account of its superior and extensive importance, was de- 
nominated Magna Charta. By this charter a written law was 
substituted for those general maxims of right or policy, upon 
wfaidh the privile<res of the subject, and the duties of the prince, 
are supposed to depead. The rights of the individual to protec- 
tion both in his person and property, are clearly ascertained by 
the admission and consent of both parties, and the great and 
leading objects of political association settled. It would seem 
aloiost impracticable for human ingenuity to carry these points 
much hif^her. 

NuUus Ubtr komo topiatur, vel imprisonetur, vel dittesiaiur dt 
libtro immmU9 sm, vd ItSeriaiidus, vel Uteris consuetudmidus 



Edward, ''was them ap mistaooe, oo commorioB tatrng the people P'-^^NoC in the 
kast, my lord. Tbtf an self-delivered, self-devotsd, sod oonw to oflTer up their in- 
ettiaiable heads as an ample equivalent for the ransoTn of tbotisands." The king, who 
ana incensed at the difficulty of the siege^ ordered them to be carried to immediate 
wtBcmkiB, Bor coold all die leutomtiaucet of kia c o ufti wa dhrert Um from his purpoaai 
But what neither a regard to his owa isMnat and honour, the dictates of justice, nor the 
feelings of humanity, could effect, was accomplished by the influence of conjug-al 
affection. The queen, who was then advanced in pregnancy, being informed of the 
paitKOHia iwpacniir au Ticnni% mv uno aer niiinaiwya ptneBoeii lavaw nanen 

on her knees before him, and, with tenrs in her eyes, besought him not to stain his 
character «rith an indelible mark of infamy, by committing such a barbarous deed, 
■dwvd coold nfin* aoCUdS 1» « tilioa lie ao tndnAf loved, and especially in 
her situation. The queen, not satisfied with having saved die Uvea of the six burghers, 
conducted them to her tent, where she applauded their wrtue, regaled them plentifidly, 
and having made them a present of money and clothes, sent them back to their 
Mlow cHiMBS. 
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ji^Vr 4mm mUimmut, nisi per legale jttdkitm ptuium smmm^ vd 
ptr i^[tm Urrm* NmUi vmdtmtts, miUi mgigiumu, tmidjffirmmu 
pttUttMm^ vei neimm. — VLhOXk Cbart. laaax, 4a 

At this period, the Court of Common Pleas, whidi had been 

ambulatory, and removable with the king's household from one 
part of the kingdom to another, was fixed to a certain spot,* viz. 
to the palace of Westminster only. This circumstance led to an 
association of the lay professors of law, who, employing their 
joint abilities in its perfection, formed themselves into a regular 
and separate order, and gave to the study of the common law 
the appearance of a liberal and enlightened science. It was 
perhaps fortunate that this incident should occur about the period 
of which we are now speaking, otherwise the zeal and activity 
with which the dergy continued to introduce the civil in opposi- 



* Communia pladta non sequantur tmrUm HUthmt ttd tmamlur im tUipt» ltt$ 
<«r/0.— Magna Charta, cap. xvii. 

Th« fcdr coort*, than iadndM in one oooit, called Amia Rtgit, did ftUowtfte Uog^ 

court, whereupon they wen aftsnmidt called courts : but by the Gratt Charter granted 
by King John, and after by King Henry III. in the third year of his reign, which he 
renewed with some Jalterations in the ninth year, being the eighteeatb year of his age, 
tlie CoMBW Pint was appoin l ad to ba haMn fai a ptaoa CKtaio, and mM toMloir 

the king's court ; yet [the chancellors and judges of the Kind's Trench did long after 
follow the king's court, as appeareth by the sutute ArHculi super CkarUu^ 28th 
Edw. L c 7. 

Speaking of the common law, or the laws which oar histories so often mention 
under the name of the laws of Edward the Confessor, Blackstone observes, "These 
" are the laws that so vigorously withstood the repeated attacks of the civil law ; which 

continent, states that have lost, and perhaps upon that account, their political liberties ; 
" while the free coostitutkio of England, perhaps 00 the same account, has been rather 
"faiyfovod dun dfltaMd.** 
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tion to the coounoo bw, might have led to the entire nei^ect 

of the latter. 

The learning of this period was likewise {Mincipally confined to 
the clergy, and the papal churdl was not satisfied with merely 
extending a spiritual supremacy over its less enlightened subjects 
(vide note pag$ 168), the dark cloud drawn over the human mind 
by Catholic supeistition, and the violent convulsions caused 
diroughout the continent of Europe by the feudal 9y«tem of 
government, produced an effect equally stroi^ in this country. 
Imperial Rome, who, in the days of her r^blic, and during 
the tyranny of her own Caesar^ had known nothing of either, 
came at last to dictate in both. The ea£^ grown blind widi 
age, could soar no kmger, and the standard upon which it was 
displayed, ^sas torn down and destroyed widi impunity by 
northern and eastern barbarians, who, subdued in their turn 
by church policy, bowed their necks to the figure of the cross. 
Under this standard the Roman pontiffs governed mankind 
more imperiously, from the Baltic to the Oopian sea, without 
a single l^on, than the senate^ the consuls, the dictators, 
and the emperofs, had heretofore done with forty to support 
them* 

Under the long re^ of King John's son, the .people became 
better afqiiainted widi their own importance, from the succession 
of differences whidi arose between Henry and his noUea. 
Courted, because necessary to both parties^ they were alter* 
natdy rewarded by each with the accesnon of new privileges: 
they obtained a confirmation of the Great Charter, and likewise 
the acquisition of important rights by the statutes of Merton and 
of Mariebri<^. 
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The reign of Edward I. fonns a noble and interesting aera 
in die progress of our l^gidatioii. It does not require tlie 
authority of Sir Matthew Hale to convince the intelligent 
observer, how rapid an inqirovement our laws received during 
the reign of our English Justiniaa Sir Edward Coke is indeed 
lavish in his panegyric upon this period, asserting, that the 
statutes enacted during his reign, were more constant, standing, 
and durable, than any which had been since made. Blessed 
with an enlightened mind smd cultivated understanding, succeed- 
ing to a weak and tyrannical prince, whose injustice had rendered 
the people unhappy, he endeavoured to heal the wounds which 
had been inflicted, and to conciliate the afiection of his subjects. 
Sensible how important to ilic attainment of these objects was 
the upright administration of justice, he took immediate steps 
to bring the judges who had become corrupt, before his Parlia- 
ment ; and all of them, except two, being convicted, were fined 
and removed. This was an important step towards restraining 
a refractory nobility, and restoring confidence to the people. 
He bestowed a considerable portion of his time to the study 
of jurisprudence, settled the jurisdiction of his several courts, 
and completed the division of the Exchequer into four separ- 
ate and distinct courts. He fixed the mode of process ; and 
as, by means of a professional fiction, business might be 
carried from one court to another, they naturally became 
rivals and checks upon each other. It is to him we are 
indebted for the establishment of perhaps the most useful 
body of men in this or any other country, justices of the 
peace. He abolished the clanj^aTOus office of chief justiciary, 
and a{^inted more to be judges in criminal causes. He has 
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III 



the honour ot being the first Christian prince who restrained the 
exorbitant and unalienable acquisitions of the church, by the 
statute of mortmain. Rut what adds in a greater degree to 
the celebrity of his rciL^n, was, the calling- for the first time 
the deputies from the towns and boroughs to Parliament. It 
is, in fact, from this sera we may date the origin of the [)opular 
branch of our constitution: for although, during the reign of 
King John, there are some writs extant, by which knights of 
shires were summoned, yet this appears to be the first time the 
sheriffs were ordered to invite the iawms and boroughs to send 
deputies. If at this period the g epfC B e n tettves of the people 
were not clothed with the power or privileges which they have 
since acquired, yet we cannot be insensible to the important 
advantage the people even at this time obtained. £rom the right 
of assembling in a legal way, to state their gprievances at the 
foot of the throne ; thereby aoqmring such aa influence over 
die motions of government, as rendered them every day more 
and more important» and at length terminated in their becoming 
a part of the government itself. But liberty made a still more 
important stride during this reign ; and if Magna Charta was 
wrested from the imbecility of John, to protect die personal 
freedom of those who obtained it, the statute Do TmUagio hms 
oon eodm d o, was obtained from the greatness of Edward, to 
protect and give security to the Great Charter itadt By this 
statute it was enacted, Nulbm isU^iwm vol wiaiNuott por nos^ 
voi korodos notinfs, m r^yio noUro pomatur som hootntrt smo 
PoUuUaio ot 

OmfOtUUm mtttnttH, OttfgOltSIMmt Oi aSWmm ffOCfOfWat MOHHtnUlf 

d$ ngno msiro. — Stat ann. 24 Ed. I. 
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The Gfcat Charter was ako confinned no less than deven 
tunes during his reign ; and the statute Cmfinmaiio CarUtnum^ 
directing it to he allowed as part of the common law, passed 
in his twen^^filUi year. 

It was at dus period the beauty of die constitution b^pn to 
appear, when the mutual checks which resulted from the dignity 
of the crown, the influence of the nobles, and the power of the 
people, began to opeiate : for although during a long interval 
of weak princes, sudi as Edward II. Ridiard II. and Henry VI. 
the English laws were susceptible of little amelioration; and 
littie improvement was to be expected in juridical matters under 
such wariike princes as Henry IV. Henry V. and Edward IV. 
yet dieir reigns affixd continual instances of the increasing power 
of the commons, and the seeds of dieir greatness (whidi are 
before noticed) bqgan to germinate with omisiderabte strengdL 

Their first efibrt was under Edward II. when the bills for 
subsidies were accompanied with petitions. To Edward III. 
they declared their resolution not to acknowledge any law, to 
which diey had not eacpressly assented. It was during this reign 
the co mm ons exerted a new privtlqpe^ whidi not only contributes 
in an eminent dqpee to the preservation of public liberty, but in 
the exercise of which, at this moment; consists one of the grestest 
balances of the oonstitutioa— /At tmp^tdummU of mmisUrs fo^t 
mai-Mbmmsiriai9H, The disgrace of Latimer and NeviUoi 
besides persons of inferior note, shews the value as well as the 
extent of die inquisitorial power even at tiiis early period. We 
may, likewisei form a tolerable opinion of the influence which the 
representatives of die people had obtained, from the arbitrary 
attempts made by ministers, in the succeeding reign, to influence 
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their dectioos. We must not forget to mentkMi, diat one of the 
oMMt popular statutes ever enacted by any prince, was diat which 
passed in the twenty-5fth year of dus reign, Ihntdng to three 
prindpal heads die cases of h^ treason, wfaidi were before 
vague* amb^[uous, and indefinite : indeed the finutations of this 
statute (v^ch still remains in force) were so exceedin^y strict, 
diat the lawyers of after times have been bold enot^h to enlafge 
diem. In this reign, likewise^ the practice of suspending justice 
by particular warrants was one of the complaints of die commons^ 
and die pressing of men and ships formed anodier item in their 
catalogue of grievances. In die reign of Heniy IV. they went 
so far as to refuse supplies before an answer was given to their 
complaints. 

Hie succeeding reign was too much occufMed widi foreign wars 
to admit leisure for the consideration of many new laws; and 
during die re^ of Henry VI. the contest between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster almost entirely su^nded the laws already 
in existence. At lengdi the <kwn of internal peace seemed to 
promise a return of happier scenes under Heniy VII. who united 
die two fomiltes by marriage; but the q»edous virtues of this 
prince were infinitdy less the efiect of nature dian of art, and his 
chief merit seems to have been the management of his revenue 
with prudence and economy. If during the horrors of dvil war, 
and amidst die din of arms, we are not to look for juridical 
improvements, or even a strict observance of established forms ; 
yet it might have been reasonably expected, that the people, but 
just relieved from scenes of mutual slaughter and desoladon, 
would have been at least indulged in die enjoyment of their 
liberty, without annoyance from the hand which they had bled 
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to support: but Heniy had raaentineiits to gfatify» as well as 
pfomiaes to fulfil ; and nrfaen he aaoeoded the throne, he beheld 
the nobili^ of his Idngdoai almost exienninated, and his subjects 
ftttgued, harassed, and unresisting : but even under such circum- 
stances we find the earfy part of this re^ disgraced with plots, 
treasons, insurrections, and impostures, which may furnish some 
excuse for the severities that were practised. This monarch 
a^ipears to have «itertuned die most judicious plan of restraining 
his nobili^ and die dergy, not so much by depresabag diem to an 
inferior standard, as by raising the intermediate classes between 
them and the populace to a higher rank; for this purpose^ we find, 
that he not only extended every encouragement to oommeroe^ but 
that he never once omitted to secure the rights of the merchant 
in his treaties with foreign powers. What perhaps contributed 
much more to die ultimate completion of diis obfect, was, the act 
by which die nobili^ were enabled to sdl dieir estates ; a law 
extremdy popular widi the commons, and by no means dis- 
agreeable to die nobles, as it afforded them an immediate source 
for indulging theur taste for ostentation and pRX%aU^, and die 
efiect of it attaching upon dieir posterity, was too remote from 
didr present feelii^ to make its poUcy objectionable. 

The suooeedmg reign presents a picture of liberty in so 
dqdorafale a states as to excite an idea, that the period was 
arrived in which it was to experience die same fate it had done 
in France, and mdeed i^ion almost die whole continent of 
Europe; The treasures of the late Idng, which had hem artfully 
cdlected and carefully hoarded, were dissipated in ridiculous 
pageants, criminal pleasures, or ei^edidons foolishly enjoyed : 
money must therefore be raised, and to this end the people were 
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again consulted, and for some time cajoled. Wolsey, the crafty 
minister, first obtained a considerable sum under the title of a 
imtooletue, which, to the circumstance of its being an extortion, 
superadded the mortification of being considered as a free gift. 
But this resource being cxhaiistffd, the king was obliged again to 
address himself to the representatives of the people who only 
granted half the supplies demanded ; they even went so fi» as 
to refuse to permit Wolsey to be heard in the house upon the 
subject, having resolved, That none could be permitted to sit or 
argue there, but such as had been elected members. Even when 
the spirit of freedom has been extinguished, the tamest sul^ects 
have been found to resist an unusual attack upon their proper^, 
particularly when insult has acoompanied injury ; and thus a 
feeling of national honour, and a regard for public liberty, have 
somedmes arisen out of the less honourable sense of private 
interest But whatever may have been die causes that produced 
it, we cannot but admire tbe constancy widi which die commons^ 
even during diis reign, vindicated dieu: ri^t to refuse subsidies ; 
a light which was desti ne d to prove die instrument of their , own 
preservation, and also of the liberties of die people. In this 
respea they seem to have departed from the servile obedience 
to die will of die crown, wfaicfa in odier r e sp ect s governed their 
proceedings; particularly m that amantig ktt^ of wild tmd new- 
JtmgUd ir9tttms,** which during his reign disgraced the statute 
books of this kmgdom; laws, respec tin g whidi die moat 
extraordinary drcumstanoe-is, that a body of men could ever 
be induced to ^ve their consent to diem. Henry, however, 
found a more ample fund to recruit his exhausted exchequer, in 
die suppression of religious houses, and die sequestratioa of all 
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the monastic revenuc8| wliidi were calculated to amount to at 
least one twentieth part of the natioiial income, or above 160,000/. 
per annum. 

But waste and prodigaJity soon disposed of what ingenuity and 
rapine had accumulated, and however wide this monarch had 
extended his prerogative, it remained with the commons lo 
provide the means of supporting it : indeed he appears to have 
carried the despotism of the crown to a most astonishing length ; 
it was even enacted, that the {jroclamations of the king should 
have the force of law, according to that principle of the Roman 
code, L. i. lib. i. tit 4. dig. Qubd principi placuerit legis habet 
vig&rem ; or in the old French, Qm veut le roy, ce veut la voy. 
By this act public liberty would seem to have received a blow 
from which it could scarcely recover; but the political rights of the 
people being inseparably connected with the rights of pro{)erty, 
and the power of supplying the wants of the crown being the 
privilege of the commons, and one to which they clung as to 
a last plank in the wreck of every thing else, enabled them, in 
more favourable times, to lead the constitution back to its old 
limits, and to raise more effectual barriers against future usur- 
pations. Accordingly we find, in the short reign of Edward VI. 
this act, as well as those absurd and tyrannical laws against 
treason, were abolished. 

We hasten over the fanaticism of Mary's reign, and the 
complicated miseries which her cruelty and bigotry brought 
upon the nation, by turning religioa back to its primitive 

The restoration oil the Protestant religion under Elizabeth, 
brought with it n greater degree of toleration; but the hand 
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of arbitrary power still pressed hard upon the people, and nothings 
but the brittiant achievements of her reign, the dangers, ^ch the 
nation experienced from abroad, and the dqg^ of penooal 
afiection which attadied her sutjects to thb great prinoesa^ could 
have made diem endure, or have rendered them even passive 
under die tyranny which she exercised to the very veige of 
despotism. As if the Star Chamber was not vested widi power 
suffidentty oppressive, the inquisitorial tribunal of die High 
Commissioa was Instituted. But the veil whidi had been thrown 
over her arbitrary and oppressive measures by die brilliancy of 
her reign, and die glocy lAucti attended it, was eflfectuaUy removed 
in the succeeding renins. The Stuarts, in consequence of a less 
violent exerdon of pre r ogative, were doomed to atone for their 
indiscretions in a way diat will hereafter teach an awful lesson 
both to princes and to the people. A spirit of opposition dl^ilayed 
itself during the reign of James I. which gave strong symptoms 
of that returning love of liberty, which had only been smothered, 
but not destroyed, In die people, and which, at the cmnmencement 
of the succeeding reign, presented a gloomy and most formidable 
aspect The Protestant rd^rloQ too became identified as it were 
with the same spirit of liberty, and mingled itsdf widi the politics 
of the people : the prerogatives of the sovereign were ftwiminfd 
with the same freedom they had been accustomed to exercise 
towards the Romish religion, and as die latter had proved unaUe 
to bear the test, so die unlimited supremacy of the former was 
not likely to be tolerated. After assenting: to die Petition of * 
Right, and the act by which the compulsory taxes, disguised 
under the veil of benevoUnm, were declared to be contrary to 
law, after arbitrary imprisonments and nuurdal law were abolished. 
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after the court of High Comnuasioa and the Star Chamber were 
sopfweased, and the ooostitutioa freed from the apparatus of 
despotic powers with which the two Henries had obscured it» 
there was nothing left to which a monarch might be supposed 
to ding> or for which he might be warrantecl to contend at the 
risk of his crown and the heard of his life : but the ambition 
of private individuals^ and the fiuiatictsm of persecutbg sects* 
uniting^ induced the unfortunate Charles to preserve an un- 
bending dignity, and drove him to a resistance which he had 
not adequate means, in the love or loyalty of his subjects, to 
support; even the private virtues of the prince were insufficient 
to protect htm, in the contempt and disregard of his public 
duties. 

In vain was a republic endeavoured to be planted on die ruins 
of royal^: power, the object and pursiut of die many, was doomed 
to shift hands with precipitancy ; attached for a short time to the 
democratic leaders of the long Ptefiament, it soon passed to a pro- 
tector, ami dienoe became parodied out to mHitaiy adventurers. 
The good sense of tlw nation having enabled it to recover from 
die fiHiaticism which had produced these extensive evils, eagerly 
returned to that order of things, a deviatioo fiiom which had 
caused so much Uood to flow; and die return of Charies 11. 
was wdoomed widi enthiaiaam and rapture. 

It was natural to suppose^ that die misfortunes of hb fitther, 
and the lessons he had recehred m die school of adversity, would 
at least have taiq^ht diis monarch to avoid the rock upon which 
his parent had been wrecked; but he came to the throne with 
notions of arlntnury power, and ideas of the royal prerogative^ 
very different from diose iriudi were entertained by hn subjects, 
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and very inconsistent with his own hap^wieas as the monarch of a. 
free people : but the eagerness of bis measures destroyed their 
effect, and liberty made her greatest efforts under the auspices of 
a sovereign and a family most inimical to her existeno& The 
military services due to the crown were remitted, the laws agaiost 
heretics repealed, and the Habeas Corpus act» which is con* 
sidered (and properiy so) as a second Great Charter, was finaUy 
estaUidied, and made an efiectual barrier to secure the penonal 
liberty of fht subject All diis was done with a bmily tqMM 
the throne, whose endeavours were constantly and uniformly 
directed to mcrease the power, and to extend the prerogativieiu 
of the crown. 

At length James 11. ascended tlie Uuone, and, in a manner still 
more open and undisguised, pursued the projects whidi had proved 
80 fiitsl to his p redecewors : not satisfied with endeavouring to 
establish a right in himself to dispense widi the lawa^ he would 
have subverted the Protestant religion, which the people had a» 
often and so seakmsly Ued to maintam ; and upon die rums of it 
would have planted that system of rd^fious laith, die principal 
doctrines of which siqiported the most unqualified notions of 
arbitrary power. The liberties of die people being thus attacked 
in dietr first principles, they had recouiae to that remedy whidi 
reason and nature seem to pomt out, when the guardian of die law» 
becomes the destroyer of them. Ti§y wUkdrtw iknr aU^gumf; 
and as if to cease to reign was the natural consequence of such a 
conduct, and as if such a situation had been actually provided for 
by the oonsdtution, or by the principles of govemnient, every 
thing else remained in its place : die throne alone was declared 
vacant ; a new line of success io n was eslablislied, and the Prince 
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of Oraoge was invited to tiie tiiroae by the vdoe of tbe nacioiL 
Under sodi ciKuoiataiiceSt it is a subject of die highest 
and astonishment, to observe with what moderation and ten^ter 
diis revolution was^efifected, and how mudi caution was employed 
to avoid trampling upoa dioseri^ts and privileges of sovereignty, 
without which tbe crown cannot long remain an honour to tbe 
chief magistrate of a country, or be rendered useful to the people 
diemselveSb It was dedared, That to impose taxes widiout the 
assent of die commons^ or to keep a standing army in time of 
peace, was contnury to law. The Bill of Rights was fiamed, and 
teoeived die royal assent ; by vdiidi it was settled, that subjects^ 
of idiatever rank, had a to present petitions to the Idng : 
and soon after, die liberQr of the press was established, by the 
refiisal of Pariiament any longer to oontittue die lestnunts which 
had been inqxised upon it At tha noble mn of our legidation 
die true principles of civil society were not only understood in 
theory, but pracdcally estaMidied; and, in die words of an 
mgenious writer, *' by die expulsion of a Idng who had violated 
his oadi, the doctrine of resistance, diat ultimate resource of an 
oppressed people was confirmed beyond a doubt By the ex- 
dusion of a &nuly hereditarily despotic, it was finally determined, 
that nations are not the property of Idnga. The principles of 
passive obedience^ the divine and Indefeasible right of kings — 
In a word, the whde acaffiilding of false and sii^ierstitious notions 
by which the royal audiority had till then been supported, M to 
die ground; and in the room of it were substituted the more solid 
and durable foundations of die love of order, and a sense of die 
necessity of dvU government among mankind." 
The building used by the House of Commons for their sittings, 
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joins to the south-east angle of Westminster Hall, and was 
formerly a part of the old palace. This being a free chapel, 
was included in the statute of ist Edward VI. and fell into the 
king's hands, and was by him assigned for the sitting of the 
representatives of the people ; who, previous to that time, had 
used the chapter-house belonging to the Abbey of Westminster. 
— Strvpe, book vi. /. 54. 

*' It is said to have been originally erected by King Stephen, 
and was rebuilt by Edward III.: but for the former of these 
facts no ancient authority has been produced ; nor has Hatton, 
who, in his New Vuw of London, p. 629, has asserted, that 
it was a chapel founded by King Stephen, anno 1141, and new 
built by Edward III. 1347, given any reference to support his 
assertion : as, however, he has so precisely mentioned the year, 
it cannot be supposed, that he affirmed it without sufficient 
warrant ; and it is undoubtedly true, that those who of late 
years have had occasion to mention this building, have (it is 
believed, without a single exception), universally acquiesced in 
the idea, that the original edifice was erected by him. On better 
evidence, it is, however, known to have been existing as early 
as the time of King John ; who, in the seventh year of his reign, 
1206, granted to Baldwin de London, clerk of his exchequer, 
the chapelship of St. Stephen's, at Westminster, <lv:c. At that 
time, therefore, or before it had been already dedicated to St 
Stephen, it was probably intended as a chapel for the palace, 
instead of a small one used by Edward the Confessor, which 
occupied a part of the spot where Cotton House afterwards 
stood ; but which might have been thought, or found too small 
or inelegant to suit with a royal residence, of which the present 
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Westminster Hall was intended but as one room. That there 
WB8 a dl^ld in use here before the erection of this, is clear, 
as Hugo Flory was, in the time of William Rufus, confirmed 
abbot of Canterbury in the king's chapd at Westminster. As 
a chapel to the palace, and therefore to be mainfatned at the 
king's expence from time to time, it does not appear to have 
originally had any endowment ; neither does there seem to have 
been any kind of property belonging to it till the time of its 
refoundation, or, more properly, its first foundation, and endow- 
ment by Edward III. 

"Or^inally in this country, Parliament was in fact nothii^ 
more than a great council ;* nor was it till the seventeenth year 
ci Kiag John, A.D. 1215, that any traces of its constitution, 
as it now exists, have been found. 

"Sir William Blackstone says, that towards the end of the 
reign of Henry III. we find the first record of any writ for sum- 
moning knights, citisois, and burgesses to Parliament; but in 
another place he is more particular, and afiirmsi this coostitU' 



• AHlioagh die Idas ^ •^o"^ iwwted wid> the pow w r of wmm o nin g PaiBmeM, yet 

he must do this at least once in three years, i6M CA. II. This obligation upon the king 
ivM iosittcd upon so early as the time of Alfted^ who, in compliance with the national 
viih, ordained d»t die Wittenagemot dioald meet every year. It is true, that, in Ae 
eecly periods of our history, this assembly of the people wtm osnally called for the 
purpose of assisting the king with their advice on occasions of great moment or 
emergency. The first of which we have any authentic account, is the public council 
Uf iiiwiini% wmtm Be DBB «MBMeo me iinHiiwi utsiuiue s^v^sMenievp MUM* 

BnMe advised Kididw N^^^Mftieboak nastterof peeoewith PaadreituL 

The mu ^pm tt t Brttmmkt edrised King Octevias to bestow Ue deag^itcr ead crown 
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tion has subsisted, in fact, at toast from the year 1266, 49th 

Henry III. 

*' Sir Edward Coke has remarked, that aadeatly both houses 
sat together; and this appears to have been the case at least 
so late as 6th Edward III. The surest mark of the time of the 
division of the two houses, is, as he says, iriien the House of 
Commons at first had a coatinual speaker, as at this day. After 
the divisicm, he adds, the commons sat in the chapter-house of 
the abbot of Westminster ; citing as his authority, the Parliament 
roll of the 50th Edward III. no. 8 ; and which, consequently* 
proves the division to have taken place before this date. 

" Sir William B l a ck s t one says, dia^ in the reign of Edward III. 
die Pariiament is supposed, most probably, to have assumed its 
present form, by a separatkm of the conunons from the hwds ; 



apoQ Marimiiiiaii, « Rooao Namar, far oonfirauMiaQ of pMce botwwm the Bfitoss and 

Romans. 

King Ethelred, by the counsel of his priauMii nud* potoe with tit» Danet, aod gave 
them a yearly tribute pro bmo pacts. 

A iooaod aad tfiud poMo wwm nado «hli Danea br dio nuM Uac and 

aennte of England, r(x ft sfmt/us An^torun: 

In the year ii8^ Richard I. made a peace with the king of Fnact, pntumtHms 
tpkeifpit *t magtuiOm wlHmsque regmtr-fklMaOlt, p. 76$ ! MATT. PAUS^ 9. tS^ 5ft 

AUO tsei, bitween King John and France it was OglMd, if oiHwr kiof did bitric 
Ae peace, his banms should be absolved of their fealty. 

in the year 1217, a peace was nude between Henry II. and Lewis of France, by 
advieoof oomatOon^ ftc. 

The peace between EagUwd aad Soo H m i ^ id Bd. HL i w oo uclu dBd hf fte Parii»> 
meat at Nortbamptan. 

Tbo waum of pam botwoiB Baglaiid and Fianoa «as proposed to dM PailiaBHHi 
5th Ed. III. Rob Fari. Mb a. So in 17th Ed III. Rot. FmL an. 7. is. 

Where a cause of the Parliament is declared to be concerning the truce in Britain, 
nu. 9. It IS &a)d, that as the king attempted not war without the i'arlianient's assent, so 
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and dkat the statute for defining and asoertainiiig treatoiMi was 
cat of tihe first productions of dus new-moddled assembly, and 
the translation of die law proceedings from Fiench into Latin, 
anodier. The statute of treasons was passed sotfa Edward III. 
and that for the translation of law proceedings into Latin, in the 
36th yesr of die same king. 

** Inconvenience in die despatch of public business must, no 
doubt, have been found (rom die distance, so long as the 
oomnons continued to sit in the chapter<-house of Westminster 
Abbey : no wonder, dierelbre^ a buildup so convenientiy situated 
as die present House of Commoo^ diould have been diought 
of for that purpose. In what manner It was at first fitted up, 



MMraUygmvedMiradfin^diatltwMgoodto piniit<lw|i^^ The DIm eoaMhatioa 

b i8th Ed. III. Rot Pari nu. 6 ; 22d Ed III. nu. 2 ; 38th Ed. III. nu. 2. 

The commons, in the matter of the peace with France, do agree to the order of the 
kiiig and his nobles, 28th Ed. IIL Sot. ParL nu. $8 ; 39U1 Ed. III. ib. ntL 5. 9^ 

Peace whh Che Scoie denied bf Ae lovde ead mmmnm, 4id Bd. III. Bot PeiL 

BO. 7- 

Peace with France treated on, 43d Ed. III. Rot ParL nu. i. a ; 7tb Ri. II. ib. nu. 4. 
W6. 17. fS ; i3di KL tl. ReC faA m. t ; t4di RL II. ibmo. I ; itfCh RL II. {bd mt. t ; 
17th Ri. II. ib. nu. 1 ; 6th Hen. IV. ib. nu. 2 ; 8th Hen. IV. ib. nu. 10 ; 3d Hen. V. ib. 
na 14 ; 4th Hen. V. ib. nu. 3 ; 14th Hen. VI. ib. nu. I ; 23d Heo. VI. ib. QU. aj. 24; 
and many others of the like nature m our records and histories. 

In FzsDce^ the Snc Periiamenis oeed to treat of peace ; and bodi diere and b other 

nations, in their public councils, matters of peace and war were generally debated and 
advised upon, as being of so great weight and conse q uence to all men, that it was held 

This was done by Bdinus, Brute, Cassivelaune, Arviragus, V'ortifem, Aur8liu% 
Ambrosius, Arthur, and generally by all the BritUh, Samnt Danish, MonnaOf and odNT 
kings of this nation, and of all other countries. 

vmiMiminne ib rinnniCBt wBBUBk «m wan wun aeouBBa sbb oibw pane» are ib 

the rolls before c tp l, and in 6th Ed. III. Rot. Pari. nu. 6; joth Ed. III. na «{ l«t 
Hen. IV. nu. 81 ; 8th Hen. IV. no. 2 ; 17th Ri. II. nu. I ; ist Hen. V. no. 9^ 
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is no where disctesed ; but it is supposed, diat the paintiiigSi if 
at that thne uncovered and exposed to view, were on that 
occasion waunscoted up; ibr in die sea) for the Court of Commoo 
Bench at Westminster 1648, that for the Common Pleas for the 
county palatine of Lancaster 1648^ the Pailianient sesl 1649^ 
and the Dunbar medal 1650^ die walls are represented with a 
plain wainscoting. However, it appears, that, about die year 
165 1, the walls were covered widi tapestry hangings, probably 
to conceal this wainscoting: for diey are so given in the per- 
spective view of the House of Ccnmoos, on the back of the 
great seal of the commonwealth of England, 1651 ; and in 
diis manner they continued to be deootated down to the time 
of Queen Anne^ in whose reign Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed to repair the building, and fit up its inside with 
galleries. 

" In die year iSoo^ die number of members of the House of 
Commons being increased from 558 to 658, in consequence of 
the act of Parliament for uniting the two kingdoms of Great 
Britam and Ireland, the building itself was diought too small 
for dieir reo^Cion. The original side walls, between die piers, 
were three feet thick; and it was dierefore found, that by 
erecting on the same foundation, but so as to range with the 
external extremity of the old, odier walls of tess ifimensions, 
as being only one foot thick, the building might be considerably 
enlarged internally, and sufficient room be obtained; and th» 
plan was accordingly determined on. 

" On removing the wainscoting, as a preparatory step to take 
down these walls, a discovery was made, of which no one had 
any suspicion ; namely, that the stone walls had been originally 
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painted with a variety of subjects, and that many of them were 
Still in such a perfect state as to admit of their being copied and 
engraven. 

** To describe the bdldbg oioce parriculariy, it must be said, 
that it is of an oUong shape, and measures about ninety feet 
in length by about thirty in width, internal measure ; having 
externally at each comer an octagonal tower. It consists of five 
windows on each side, about twelve feet six inches wide,; and 
between each a pier of about five feet six inches in width, formed 
on the outside into a flying buttress, nearly three feet six inches 
thick, and extending in the whole about ten feet from the wall 
of the building. It contained likewise two stories ; the height 
of the upper story (now the House of Commons), from the 
floor to the top of the battlement of the cornice, just under the 
springing of the roof, was about forty-two feet ; and the height 
of the under chapel, before the ground was raised, was about 
twenty feet, making together sixty-two feet In the lower, which 
was on the same level with the pavement of the street, was 
formerly the chapel of Sl Mary in the Vaults ; but part of it has 
been inclosed, to contain a stove for warming the House of 
Commons above, part is used for other immaterial purposes, and 
the greater part of it now constitutes the speaker's state dining> 
room. 

"Of this very beautiful and magnificent building it is not too 
much to say, that no edifice existing at the time of its erection, 
in any part of the world, can, in any degree, be compared with 
it ; nor is it supposed, that any of later times can be produced 
at all equal to it in point of splendour of decoration ; unless, 
indeed, it may be the church of St Peter, at Rome. The church 
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of Santa Sophia, at Congtanrinople, now a Turkiah mosqoe, and 
therefore icaroely aooesnble, is commended (and deservedly, 
as it seems from the representations of Grelot, who p to cur ed 
admission at the risk of his life, and whose fidelity has been wdl 
attested,) for its internal beau^ and splendour, aristi^ fi«n the 
ornaments in mosaic on its walls ; fatit it cannot, it tt imagined* 
be justly deemed, in this respect^ a rival to the cfaapd of Sl 
Stephen." 

The House of Commons is plamly and neatly fitted up^ and 
aooommodated widi galleries, supported by slender iron piSan, 
adorned with Corinthian capitals and sconces; from the middle 
of the ceiling hangs a handsome branch or lustre. At the upper 
end, the speaker is placed upon a raised seat, ornamented bdiind 
widi Corinthian columns, and the imperial arms, carved and 
placed on a pediment ; before him is a table, at which die derk 
and his assistants sit Just below the chair, and on each skle^ 
as well below as in the galleries, the members seat themselves 
promiscuously. The qieaker and deifcs always wear gowns hi 
dw house, as also die professors <^ die law in term time ; but 
no other of the members wear robes, except the four representa- 
tives for the dty of London, who, the first day of every new 
Parliament, are dressed in scarlet gowns, and sit on the right 
hand of the chair, next to the speaker. 

The Pariiament sits upon any day except on Sundays, or other 
high festivals, or fast days, when it is not usual to assemble, 
unless upon the most urgent occasions : but though the speaker 
always adjourns the house to nine o'clock of the morning of the 
day when they agree to meet again, the house seldom meets 
before noon. 
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This houae baa ooocurrent power with the lords in aU matters 
of kffalaiaoat and no law can he made without their united 
consent** 



* The forms of passing* arts of Pariiament have varied at difTerent periods. About 
the year 1400, it appears from the rolls, that most of the laws were then preferred to the 
king by way of petition, and dia kid% at dM ahlhig down of didr liouse, appoinlad 
nceivers and triers of petitkMu; bat in &gm times i^cr tbi petitiaoa were received^ 
and had passed both houses, they were ingrossed by the clerk into one roll, and so 
presented to the king. After the end of the Parliament, all those acts which the king 
bad aniteJ ttato, and were to be pablisbed a> statntes, wen extncted into anotber 

roll, and transrri|)ts made of them under the great f.ca! of En(,'land, and sent to evOJ 
sheriff, to be proclaimed in their several counties, printing being not then invented. 

Bat tbeae Conns of passing bilte ia PariiaaMtt were altaied in Kmg Henry the 
StfOnfli^ tirae, when petitions were ao nioy and of such length, that they could not 
well be comprehended in one roll : then every petition was changed into the form of an 
act, and made in English (which befoce was in French or in latin), and presented by 
Haetf ; and if the king did not aaMat anlo h, it was bud ande, and not eetarad npoa tbe 
statute roll : and since printing came up, there hath been no use of any such second 
roll, to collect the acts to which the king had assented, nor of making any cuch tran- 
scripts, for the sheriff to publish them, the print supplying that turn. 

For the p t iaclp el infannation which relates to St Stephen's Chapel, we tekaow l ejge 
OOnelves indebted to Mr. Smith's Anti!]uities of the City of IVfitminster ; a work 
wbidl every man who fisels an interest in the history of the arts, and their early intro- 
daetiaB«nd|mcrestiallibidaBd,«BlpcnMiridipleMifleaBdtt^ Todni 
work we beg to refer rach of our readers as oiqr be desirous of obuining OMm iafanDft' 
tion respecting the antiquities of St. Stephen*! Chapel, and the curious remains of 
ancient painting in ml, and of architecture (which were tmexpectedly discovered upon 
hi lailiallnitiOBXfliiBltederign or Bnits of this work will permit OS to We 
shall only at present add a short accoODt ghtn ia Ibe G u t ttmmi t Mugutm aboot dw 
time of the discovery being made. 

"Tbe Goduc pinkn, dae finiabed scroO-wotlc, and tbe laboured canrtng^ art m good 
preservatioo ; but what is more obicrvaUe is, that tbe paintings wbidi fill fbe faiUemkea, 
having been protected from the action of the air for so many centuries, are in many 
parts as fresh and vivid as if they could only boast a twelvemonth's date. In the right 
ima oQiiMr, pemno mo speoMn canr, ana auuut ova mei bob ma gnona, tMra is 
a virgin and child, with Joseph bending over them, tolerably executed in cnlrtur ; and 
Edward 111. and bis queen and suit, making their offerings. Under them, in six niches. 
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•re as many *"*«gfc*» in armour, with their tabards of arms ; and in eadi angle an 
acolyte, holding a taper. Adjoining this, and on the same level, are two angels, their 
heads reclining on the shoulders, and holding each, extended before, a piece oi drapery 
or maall*, duufod with varioas devioM or armorial bcwing* t tibeir winga ooBipoMd of 
peacock's feathers, very highly finished, and the j^reen and iio\d, in genera!, as lively as 
if newly laid on. The gilding of the cornices, which are very richly decorated, is 
equally freih. On cadi side of the altar are picturas of the NoHvityt PnttnmHm im 
«k Tm^ MmrHagi at Cama, and a fenrdi, m Ae deiril is i au o duo d muSag 

through the air, perhaps representing the Temfttation. Adjoining, on the south wal^ 
are three beautiful stone stalls, with rich flowered arches ; and west of them, a narrower 
OM^ naddnf bdow thnn. Over dN fi|m% on cadi tidei, on n inveitsd ftieie^ aiw 
anna of ttaioyal bmily and nobility, in eig^iteen shields, between which arc grotesque 
figures of men and ariimals. On the opposite side of the chapel, are figures of men in 
complete armour, with in&cnpuons under them, two of which are legible, '•^ Eustact" 
•Bd * JAmiM^* fai UacMetMr duncian. The interior roof is eniidied wiA die moat 

laboured minuti;r of ornament ; but not having been covered like the lower parts, 'ifTers 
a very faint idea of the superb finishing and ejqtensive decoratioa of this beautiM 
bnildiqf GnrruMAii^ Mmuhiii. 

Having brought the history of our coaaAotioa dowB tO RevohttSoa, it is pro- 
posed to conclude the siAjloc^ lAea, ill the laagmii of oar plUt m haiM to notiGa the 

HOUSE or LOR0S. 
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LINCOLN'S INN HALL 



H£ Court of Chancery is represented in the plate during the 



sittingi in vacatioii, which are held here by permission of 



the honouiable society. This hall, which is a fine Gothic 
structure, is sixty-two feet lonor by thirty-two feet wide. It was 
built in the time of Henry VIL about the year 1506 : the lantern 
was added anno 1602. It is a noble^ well-proportiooed room : at 
the upper end is a painting iiy Hogarth, which represents St P^ul 
preaching before Felix. 

The windows and panels are ornamented with the arms of the 
several law dignitaries and others who have been eminent mem- 
bers of die society of Lincoln's Inn. 

In tenn-time^ the business of this court is trsnsacted in the 
Court ot^ Chancery at WestmmsterHalL The lord h^ dianod- 
lor is the sole judge. It has its name Chancery, " Ome^turia^ 
from the judge, or cancellarius, who presides. It is curious to 
observe the different etymologies which have been assigned to 
this word. It was objected to Carinus (the Roman emperor, 
A.D. 384), that he made one of his door-keepers {cancellarius) 
governor of the city; and Gibbon shrewdly observes, that this 
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word, so humble in its original, has, by a singular fortune, rose 
into the title of the first great office of state in the monarchies 
of Europe. See also Casauban, and Salmasius, ad Hist. August. 
p. 253. Some of the learned are of opinion, that this court 
derived its name from the cross bars of iron or wood, called by 
the Romans cancelli, with which it was formerly inclosed, to 
prevent the officers being incommoded by the crowdini^ of the 
people. Sir Edward Coke (4 Inst. 83.) derives it a canceliando, 
from cancelling the kinj/'s patents granted contrary to law. Sir 
W. Blackstone observes, that the office was certainly known in 
the courts of the Roman emperors, and seems originally to have 
signified a chief scribe or secretary. VVe confess ourselves ignor- 
ant of the auihoriiics from which this conclusion is drawn. The 
office of prietor may be supposed to form a very adequate model 
of our lord high chancellor ; but that office differed widely from a 
scribe or secretary, and certainly did not at all assimilate with that 
of the Roman cancellarius. 

The Romans, for a considerable period, knew no other justice 
but what consisted in a literal and inflexible administration of 
their few primary laws. At length they became sensible, that 
the law, judging only by general principles, required sometimes 
to be moderated in particular cases, by that equity which springs 
from the variety and diversity of circumstances : it was therefore 
they created praetors, to whom was assigned the cognizance of 
certain actions condemned by the law, but favoured by equity, 
such as entire restitutions, exceptions of deceit, of fear, of minorityi 
suits concerning wills, substitution, &c. 

By the law Pra-toria, they were to supply and C9rreU the laws. 
— Vajlro, Ub. V. de LiMg, Lot, 
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By the law Cornelia, they were punishable if they did not judge 
according to equity. — CiCERO, Phil. ii. 

In the empire it was said to the chancellor, ^'Fasces tibi 
judicitt7n parent, et diini jtissa prcptoriano' sedis portare crederis, 
tpsam quodammodo potestatem revercndus assumis.^ 

And again, " Persona tua re/uginm sit opprcsso, infirmo dtfensio, 
prcrsidiuyn aliqua calamxiate concluso ; sic enim propria nosiros 
cancellos agitis, si hrsonim impia claustra solvatis." — Spelman's 
Gloss, p. 126, in which he cites Cassiodorus (lib. xii. formuL L) 
who wrote about twelve hundred years ago. 

From the Roman empire it passed to the Roman church, and 
when the modern kiiq[doms and principalities of Europe were 
established upon the ruins of the empire, almost every state pre- 
served this office; and even subjects that had Jura regalia, had 
likewise their chanceries and chancellors. The counties palatine 
in England have them to this day, and the lords marchers had 
them before the statute of Wales, 27th Henry VIII. 

Neither can we subscribe to the opinion of Sir W. Blackston^ 
who» speaking of the reigns of Edward I. and Henry II. says, 
diat "in these early times, the chief juridical employment of the 
chancenpr must have been in devising new writs directed to the 
courts of common law, to give remedy in cases where none was 
before administered." 

In answer to diis it has been well observed, that the antiqui^ 
and dignity of the penons and oflke of chancellor, leave us no 
ground to suppose that the Chancery was merely an officimtt to 
seal writs and commissions lor the law courts to proceed upon. 
In proof of whidi it is urged, that WOsbus was rhanffrllor to 
KingAtlielstan; thatTurfcetuUuswasdiancellor to IQngfidNud 
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iSmt Elder, and to King Edmund and Edred {vUb Ivgulfhus) ; 
Adulphus to King Edgar; Ahiua^ abbot oC Ely, to Kiqg Ethd- 
dred ; that Kiqg Alfred bad a Court of Chancery. 4 Inst out of 
the JWinvr, capi 1 sec. 3. and cap^ 5. who aaith, that it «a» 
ordained by King Alfred m Parliament^ that every man should 
have a writ remodial out of the King^s Chancery : which, it may 
be, the author (Andrew Horn) meant of such a course to smd ftr 
ik» pfurHts as was dien used ; for if he meant writs under seals^ 
as they issued out of the Chancery m King Edward the Second's 
time, when he wrote, dearly he was mistaken ; for there codd be 
no writs under seals in King Alfred's daya, ndther he nor any of 
the former Saxon kings using any, for seals came in with the 
Normans. The Saxon kings' manner waa, to subscribe their 
names and crosses to charters (Imt^Lraus, Cahdbn, 444, Seldw* 
TUli$ pf Honour, 785). Some have said, that King Edward tiie 
Confessor used a seal, and that his diancdlor had the custody of 
it; but tkat he learned in Normandy, having lived long there 
before he was king : and then it must necessarily fdlow, that 
die former kings having no scab, there was some other use 
of a chancellor and of a Court of Chancery in those days, if 
there were a Chancery (which cannot be shewn) distinct from 
the Aula Regis, or King's Court, where the chief justice of 
England, the chancellor, and the prelates and earls, were the 
judges. 

About the reign of Edward III. the separate jurisdiction of the 
Chancery seems to have been better understood and ascertained. 
The introduction of uses of land, and their being considered as 
fiduciary trusts, together with the writ of suhpcena, returnable 
onh?:i» -this: court, to make the feoffee to uses accountable to his 
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May fut Mu; and die unanimous concurrence of die judges, 
diat suits ^ imswis JUUi, could not be entertained in the eodesi^ 
astical courts, as spiritual oflfences against conscience, contributed 
to enlarge the business of the Court of Chancery in an amaang 
degree. At the same time, there does not appear to have been 
any r^;ular judicial system prevailing, upon which its decisions 
were grounded, no lawyer having sat in diis court from 1372 to 
dte promotion of Sir Thomas More* by King Henry VIII. m 
1 530 ; after which die great seel was indiscriminatdy committed 
to die custody of lawyer^ courtiefSi or diurdimen, till Serjeant 
Pickering was made locd keeper, in 1593 ; from which tune to the 
present die Court of Chancery has always been filled by a lawyer, 
excepting the interval from 1621 to 1625, when the seal was en- 
trusted to Dr. Williams, dien dean of Westminster, but afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln, who had been chaplain to Lord Ellesmeret 
vdien chancellor. It was during die chancellorship of the latter 
the diqmte arose with Sir Edward Coke^ chief justice, respecting 
the jurisdiction of the courts of law and equity, which the king 



* When the wife and children of Sir Thomas More urged him to makt more money 
of liitofioe^triuavMditiiolilefeplT? " Let mtaloBe, your reputatioBaad nrflttmi 

concerned ; yoa will be rich in the blessing of God and man." The authors who bMC 
written his life, inform us, that a nobleman who had a cause depending in Chancery, 
piresented him with two silver flasks of exquisite workmanship. Sir Thoouu sent for bis 
boder, and aud to him, " Carry dtat nan hito my cellar, aad fill his two fladn widi my 

best wine. — Friend," said he, turning to the person lAoblWI^ tfMn,*tdlyoamitar, 
that 1 he will not spare my wine if he likes ik* 

t Lord ^ ■TTm'*'H *r ''—^ w»»iwAw»j brevity in the arguments 

of oonnsel, "and aflbctnig nwtMr laAar dm allcftarion of words, tied the same to 
" laconical brevity ; nn honour to the court of justice^ to bo tm jK d latbsr bgf pooderooi 
" reasons, than by fluent and deceitful speeches." 
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deteraibed in favfnir of the Court of Chancery, and Sir Edward 
Coke submitted, if that may be caOed submissfon whkh amounted 
merely to a declaration reluctantly made to the king in oouncii, 
out 

To Lord EUesmere succeeded Lord Baoon, who reduced the 
practioe of this court into a mote regular system. His suooesaofs 
durii^ the reign of Charles I. made litde improvement upon his 
plan ; and even after die restoration the seal was committed to 
the Eari of Clarendon, who had withdrawn from die pcactioe of a 
lawyer near twenty yeais* and afterwards to die Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who had never been in practice at alL Sir Hincagc Ftndi» 
who succeeded in 1673, and afterwards became Eari of Notting- 
ham* was a man of the greatest abilities and mtegrity : in the 
course of nine years he built up a system of jurisprudence and 
jurisdiction upon wide and rational foundationa, wUdi have been 
extoided and improved by many great men who have rince pre- 
sided in Chancery; among these none has shone with a lustre 
superior to Lovd Hardwidn;* Posterity will do ample justice 



* This great man, who was born at Dover, owed his fortune to his own merit, which, 
finotn a low beginning, led him to the high office of chancellor through all the inter- 
mediate honours of the law and magistracy. Notwithstanding the importance and 
iiMiliililicity €f Us fti'immiiiTiity 1m contihwd lo smv m bov or two Mdi diy, woA dMW 
hours thus stolen he employcti in reading some favourite author. In this manner did he, 
in the space of thns years, peruse the whole history of Thuanus, inserting in the margin 
otminlkwi QpoB hkIi psitt as a{^>eared to huB moit luicicsiiBif : tfiis ito^ wt ft 
recreettion to him, though it would have been a laiorious occupation for HfK^KK heads. 
" I exist alt day for the whole kingdom," said he to a confident of his amusements, "it is 
but just that the whole kingdom should grant me at least an hour, during which I may 
ta&Ht tat mytiK* Who b ^oenat of dio waAa of Uon, B■oail^ and d m ndtott? tha 
agreeablcness, the extent, and depth of which are such, tfMt OM would iOM^^M Hm 
auUuKs bad been absolute masters of un c oo t rolkd kisurBi 
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to the iategntf, abilities, industry, and worth of those who have 
succeeded him ; but we are perhaps too near the thnes in which 
some of them have Uved, to admit the unpartia] voice of history ; 
and any attempt to draw the character of our present chancellor 
would not only be lishle to the same objection, but possibly might 
induce our readers to suspect, that the delineations of truth had 
been traced widi die pencil of flattery. 

" Seculum aliud noo tremens expectat" 

The office of chancellor isb by 5th Elix, & 18. declared to be 
the same as that of lord keeper, and is created merely by delivery 
of the great seal into his custody, whereby he becomes, without 
writ or patent, an officer of the greatest weight and power of any 
now subnsting in the kingdom, and superior in point of prece- 
dency to every temporal lotd. He is a privy counsellor by his 
office^ and, according to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, prolo- 
cutor of the House of Lords by prescription. To htm belongs 
the i^ipointment of all justices of the peace throughout the king- 
dom. He is keeper of die king's ooosdenoe^ insitor in right of 
die king of all hoi^tals and oollqnes of the king's fbundatioo, 
and patron of all the king's livings under aoi. per annum in the 
king's books. He is the guardian of all infents» idiots, and 
hmatics, and has the general superintendence of all charitable 
uses in die kii^[dom : and all this over and above die vast and 
extensive jurisdiction which he exercises in his judical capacity 
in the Court of Chancery, wherem, as in the Exchequer, there 
are two distinct tribunals ; the oqe being a court of common law, 
the other a court of equity. But if any cause comes to issue in 
this couft, that is, if any &ct be disputed between the parties. 
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the chanoenor cannot try it» having no power to summon a juiy; 
but must deliver the record propriA mamt into the King's Bench. 
In this legal court is likewise kept the Offiskm JmsiUui, out of 
which do issue all or^final writs that pass the great seal, and aU 
conunissions of charitable mesi sewers, bankruptqrt idiolcy, lunacf, 
and die lik& In fiut, the lord chancellor of England is^ in many 
respects, what the praetor was at Rome ; but he can nather toudi 
acts of Parliament nor the established practice of odier courts 
mudi less reveise the judgments already passed m these latter, 
as the Roman praetors sometimes used to do in regard to their 
predecessors in oflSoe^ and sometimes also in wgud to their own. 

The kind of process that has, in the course of time, been 
established in the Couit of Chancery, is as follows >>After a 
petition is received by the court, the person sued is served with 
a writ of smipmimt to command his appearance. If he does not 
appear, an attachment is issued against him ; if a nm intiUmt it 
returned, a proclamation goes fordi i^[ainst him ; then a commis- 
sion of rebdUoft is issued, for appfdiending bun and briiq;ii^ 
him to the Fleet prisoa. If the person sued stands farther in 
contempt; a Serjeant at arms is to be sent out to take him ; and 
if he cannot be taken, a sequestration of his land may be obttined 
tin he appears. Such is the power whidi the Court of Chanoecy, 
as a court of equity, hatii gradually acquired, to compel appear- 
ance before it Inregardtotheexecutionof its decreet, it seems 
to be held as a madm, that this court cannot bind the estate, but 
only the person. 

From this court of equity an appeal lies to the House of 
Lords. But there are these difierences between appeals finm a 
court of equity, and writs of error from a court of law: 
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1. That the fonner may be brou|^ upon any mteriooutory 
natter; the latter upon nothing but <Mil]r a definitive juc^im^ 

2. That, on writi of error, die Home of Lofds pronounoes the 
judgment; on appeals* it gives directioo to the court bdow to 
lectifjr Its own decree* 

The diancdlors are usually raised to the dignity of a peerage.* 
Tliis employment is a sort of^bninary to the House of Lords* 
which does them honour by supplying them with monbers of 
tried merit ; and these ttdes, whilst they perpetuate the memory 
of worth, ability, and servicesi reflect oa ibose to whom tfaef are 
granted, and on tfieir descendants, a lustre infinitely superior to 
that which they might acquire from the most remote genealogies. 

Indeed, this high office is generally the reward of merit If 
court favour sometimes interferes in the disposal, it has of late 
years only gone the length of selecting its object from amongst 
men of the most consummate knowledtrc of the law, of the 
greatest practice in its several departments, or of the most extra- 
ordinary talents tor eloquence. It exacts from the person 
invested with it, a continual application and labour : public and 
private audiences, the business attendant on keeping the great 
seal, the presiding as speaker in the House of Lords, assisting 
at the Privy Council, and at all the public ceremonies and 
formalities ; the discussion and examination of appeals ; the 
attention to political affairs as a statesman, and as a principal 
member of administration : such are the duties which, over and 
above the vast and important judicial functions of his office, fill 



* Tlw fWMt clwica l l o r wm Sir John Scott, now Lord Eldoa. 
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in continued succession every moment of a chancellor's life. If 
the atUBtion be high, enviable, and lucrative^ it requiies at least 
the aacrifioe of health, time, the infmor luxuries of social enjof- 
ineot, and almost of friendly rdaaEStkm. It is a life of labour 
and disciplinoi and perpetually daims from its possess or an 
arduous exertion of the greatest abilities. 
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HIS court is situated about t)}e middle of Westminster 



HalL It is one of the four great courts of die kingdom, 



and, as we before noticed, was the first which was sepa- 
rated fifom the Amig Regis, and rendered stationaiy. 

It is 80 caUed, because in this court are tried the usual or 
common pleas, whidi indude aU cases whatsoever of a civil 
nature between sulject and sulked After this court was &ced 
at Westmmsier, so many cases were brought before it; that the 
king found it necessary, instead of three; to constitute six judge*, 
who sat in two places. King James I. appointed only five ; but 
at present the number is reduced to four, and they sit together 
in Westminster Hall. It is a court of record, and styled by 
Sir Edward Coke, "the lock and key of the common law" 4 Inst. 
99 ; for herein only can real actions be brought. The Court of 
King's Bench has a concurrent jurisdiction in most personal 
actions ; a writ of error lies from this court by way of appeal 
to the Court of King's Bench. 

Each of the courts is adorned with a piece of tapestry, in 
the middle of which are the arms of England : but they arc 
neither of them striking in their decorations ; they are rather 
reduced to depend upon their intrinsic dignity for the admira- 
tion which they excite, particularly when visited by foreigners. 
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"I have seen," says an tnteUigent Fiench writer with some 
"when there was a great crowd, young persons with 
Croda as dirty as those who walk the streets of London, fill 
two or three vacant places dose to die kxd chief justice!" 

The judges, whilst they sit upon the bendi, have presented to 
diem every day large nosegays, and these supply the place of die 
perquisites whidi these magistrates receive in other oountriea 
In the paiUaments of Fiance^ under the ancient guvemment^ 
nosegays were in the same manner distributed to the judges, and 
diis distribution was called $k$ giving of r9S$t,—S$$ ik§ Histort 

OF THE PAKLtAMENT. 

The court is represented In the plate as employed in the 
examination of bail The Israelite, with his gold-4ace coat, that 
would "bum for the money" is well contrasted with his round- 
bellied co-bail 

How like « fmag pnUicia he loolnl-----SiunnA«s. 

There is a considerable degree of spirit and variety in the 
attitudes of the whole assembly, which induces a belief, that 
something interesting engages its attention. 
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COUBT OF KING'S BENCH 

IS situate in the south-east oorner of Wescminsfier Hall, 
opposite the Court of Chancery. It is the supreme 
common law court in England, and is so called because 

the king formerly sat there in person : indeed, in aU the courts 
the king is supposed (in contemplation of law) to be always 
present. This ^ourt consists of a chief justice and three puisne 
judges. After the dissolution of the Aula Regis, King Edward I. 
frequently sat in this court ; and in later times, James I. who 
was reminded by the chief justice, that he. ought not even to 
deliver an opinion. 

The jurisdiction of this court is very high. It keeps other 
courts within their respective bounds, and may cither remove 
their proceedings, or prohibit their progress : it controuls magis- 
trates and others, and protects the liberties of the people by 
summary interposition. It has cognizance of both criminal and 
civil causes, in all actions of trespass or injuries committed vi et 
armis, actions for forgeries of deeds, maintenance, conspiracy, 
deceit, and in all actions upon the case whatsoever. By means 
of a fiction, it now holds plea of all personal actions. It is like- 
wise a court of appeal, into which may be removed, by writ 
of error, the determinations of all the other courts of record 
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in En£^and» and also from the Court of King's Bench in Irdand 
Writs of error are usually brot^ht in tbe House of Lords* against 
any ju<%ments of lim court 

One cannot dismiss this subject widiout observing upon die 
mildness introduced in die administration of criminal justice in 
this kingdom above all others : indeed, there have been writers 
of the first eminence, who* more sensible of die necessity of 
public order, dian alive to the feelings of humant^, do not 
hesitate to say, that too many delinquents escape with impunity. 
Beyond dutt respect which is necessary to strengthen the feeble- 
ness of law, there is nothing in our criminal tribunals to excite a 
fear in the bosom of innocence: diey are neidier wrapt up in 
mystery, nor rendered more fomudable by secrecy or darkness : 
every thing is open to die public; eveiy form of procedure, 
every dfcumstance tends to the acquittal of a ddinquent ; even 
the prejudges of mankind are admitted in his fevour, and he 
sees in the persons who are to deteraune his case by theur 
verdict, those whom a sfanOarity of rank and drcumstancet 
might engage to take an interest in his fete. 

*' VttlittMt oiHint Mi fitfttttffi ttutctfttHuntJ* said Cioera^ **Mi 

it pemkitm npHMtnHur, All circumstances should be turned to 
the preservation of the innocent, to the assistance of the un- 
fortunate; but every thing that contributes to his danger and 
prejudice, should be avoided." 

Machiavel, on the other hand, affirms, " That tk* acctss of 
severity falls only upon a few individuals : but an excess of c&m- 
passion exposes all the innocent to those violences which th$ law 
ought to prevent." 
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The voice of nature cries out, "rather savb twbmty guilty 

PUtSOKS, THAN PUT ONB »MOCBVr MAH TO DBATH." 

The plate repreaeiits iJie chief justice sitting at Nid Prms, 
and the counsel examtning a witness. It is altogether a very 
exact representation of the objects which it professes to exhibit 



COUBT OF EXCHEQXTEB 

THE plate represents this court during a trial before the 
chief baron, in the sittings after term. It is not the 
imaginary representation of a painter, but is almost a 
fac-sintiU, taken at the trial of a cause a short time since. This 
court, in its appearance, has little to recommend it ; the archi- 
tecture is mean, and the place altogether little suited to its 
present dignified employment. 

The Court of Exchequer, which is also one of the four great 
courts of the kingdom, is held in a room contiguous to the 
north-west corner of Westminster Hall, and is so named from 
a chequered cloth which anciently covered the tal>le where the 
judges or chief officers sat. This court was first erected by 
William the Conqueror, for the trial of all causes relating to 
the revenues of the crown ; and in the same court there are 
now also tried matters of equity between subject and subject 

The judges of this court are, the lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and three other judges* called barons of the Ex- 
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chequer. There is also the cursitor baron of the Exchequer, 
who administers the oath to the sheriffs, under-sheriffs, bailiff, 
searchers^ surveyors, &c. of the Customhouse ; but is no judge. 
When at any time the barons are of different opinions conoeming 
the decision of any cause, they call to their asMstance the cfaan- 
cdlor of the Exchequer, who decides in £ivour of one of the 
parties by his casting vote. 

Long after the conquest; there sat in the Exchequer bodi 
spiritual and temporal barons; whencci, in later timei^ those who 
sat there, though they were not peers, were styled barons. By 
their original constitution, according to Sir W. Blackstone, the 
jurisdiction of the several courts was entirely separate and dis- 
tinct: the Common Pleas to decide aD controversies between 
subject and subjeet ; die King's Bench to correct all crimes and 
misdemeanors that amount to a breach of the peace ; and the 
Exchequer to adjust and recover the king^s revenue : but as by a 
fiction almost all sorts of dvil actions may be brought in the 
King's Bench, In like manner, by another fiction, all kinds of 
personal actions may be prosecuted in tiie Court of Exchequer. 

In this court, on the equity side, the clergy have long been 
used to exhibit their bills for the non-payment of tithes, but the 
Court of Chancery has of late years obtained a large share in 
this business. 

An appeal from the equity side of this court lies immediately 
to the House of Peers; but from die common law side^ in 
pursuance of die statute 31st Edward III. cap. 12. a writ of 
error must be first brou^t into die Court cS Exchequer 
Chamber, and from their determination diere lies, in die dtmur 
rutoH, a writ of error to the House of Lords. 
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COVEN T-GABDEN MAEKET 

THE plate represents Covent-Garden Market during the 
bustle of an election for Westminster; the hustings are 
erected in the front of the church of St. Paul, which 
was built about the year 1650, as a chapel of ease to St. Martin's 
in the Fields. In 1645 the precinct of Covent-Garden was 
separated from St. Martin's, and constituted an independent 
parish; which was confirmed after the restoration in 1660, by 
the appellation of Sf. Pauls, Cot'cnt -Garden, when the patronage 
was vested in the Earl of Bedford ; and as it escaped the fire 
in 1666, which did not reach so far, it continued as it came from 
the hands of its great architect, Inigo Jones, till the year 1795-6, 
when it was considerably injured by fire, but was immediately 
repaired. It is in the form of a market-house, with a portico 
at both ends. The portico has no ornaments but the extremities 
of the joists, supporting the roof, which jut out in the manner 
of a pediment The beams under this pediment form a hori- 
zontal rooC m^iported by columns of the Doric order.* This 



♦ In Italia Palladio, e Jones in Inghilterra, furono i piu seven imitatori dc^li nntichi 
architetti come nella auesik e nella soliditii delia (abriche, cosi ancon nella sixopliciU e 
adia sbbrieik dqjli on uu ne a ti.— -P. Psisi, Esutf mt ArtUdltdim. 

In Italy Palladio, and Jones in England, were the most exact imitators of the 
ancient architects, a<; wc-ll in the majf^f ty and soUdity of the blliUillg%M ia tbc Mmpli* 
city, sobriety, and frugality of the ornaments. 
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ooiistniction» as simple as it is certainly wdl imagined. Jay 
reducing die art to its original, unites all the dements of it 

The English do not seem to have discovered any impatience 
to avail themselves of diose noUe models by which a taste for 
the Grecian and Roman architecture was revived upon the 
continent during the autteentfa century; on die contraiy, ^tuy 
seem to have persevered in an attachment to the Gothic manner, 
and the first essays of our architects were little moie than a 
whimsical mixture of die andent and modem taste. We seem 
to be returning widi more alacrity to the irregularities of die 
most vitiated Gothic taste, or the progress of the new front to 
the House of Lords would never have been tolerated under the 
daily immediate observation of the individuals composing the two 
first assemblies in Europe, who voted the funds that have been 
expended upon this incongruous piece of architecture. 

Covent-Garden received its name from having formerly been 
a garden belonging to the abbot and monks of the Convent of 
Westminster, whence it was called Convent-Garden, of which its 
present name is a corruption. The fruit and vegetable marktt 
certainly diminishes the beauty and effect of this place as a 
square, but perhaps the world does not furnish an instance of 
another metropolis supplied with these articles in equal good- 
ness and prolusion* It has been calculated that there are ten 
thfflmwnd acres of ground in the neighbourhood of London 
cultivated for vegetables^ and about four thousand acres for 
fruit The sum paid at marioet for vegetables is stated at about 
645,000^ and for fhiit about 400^000^ which is retailed at an 
average profit of about 100 per cent making the amount paid 
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for the supply of tbe metropolis in iregetables and fruit, more 
duM three nuUkms stodii^. 

The view of the deciion ts a very iair rep r esen tation of the 
septennial return of die majesty of die people. One of die 
popular candidates appears to have ahfeady taken possesdon 
of die hustings, and to be in die act of sddressiqg die populace : 
the pair of empty breeches held up just befoie him, may lead 
us to suppose it has some alluston to a popular character now 
no mote: 

iM^ at sn Ut ftnieoi fiMib 

Nor think of former eril : 

Yet good has its attendant ill ; 
A seat is no bad thing bat still 

It has been custonary at many kte dectioos for Westminster, 
to nominate some naval officer in die court interest ; and there- 
fore the appearance of another candidate in a boat supported by 
sailors, is appropriate, and the allusion pointed. The orator of 
this party seems to have engaged arms and legs, body and soul, 
in the service. 

The limits of our miscellany will not admit of doing adequate 
justice to the different trroups in this picture. We shall only 
observe, that Mr. Rowlandson appears to have been quite at 
home. The architectural dignity of the church is well preserved 
by Mr. Pugin ; who to be sure cannot help the appearance of 
the steeple, which seems to rise upon the sharp ridj^e of the roof : 
it is so in tbe original, and could not therefore be otherwise in 
the copy. 
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COVENT-GABDEN IHEATBE 



T was our imentaoa to have |ireceded this article with an 



account of the stage, from its eariy introduction to the 



present period ; but die first accounts we have, are involved 
in so mudi obscurity, diat it would be redier a matter of curion^ 
than information, to pursue the enquiry; we have, therefore, 
merely contented ouradves with giving an account of die 
structure of diis theatre, from die most authentic source we are 
able^ and for which we are indebted to the EhramaiU Mirror^ 
by GiUiland. 

In the year 1799, Mr. Harris expended 35,000^ in die entire 
alteration of the interior and exterior parts of Covcnt-Gaiden 
House, which rendered it a new theatre ; a dde whidi it also 
assumed when Mr. Khig was first depu^-manager of Drury* 
Lane. The araphidieatre is entirdy new, and oontauu three 
drdes of boxes and a qiadous gallery: the form is diat of a 
tnmcated ellipse, or an egg flattened at one end; die eifect of 
whidi upon the stage» and upon die sound (not always to be 
determined by rules), a certainly good. The front of die stage 
advances something more than the old one into the pit, and is in 
a straight Une. The pit is 40 feet wide and 38 in depth, oontams 
twenty seats, which are parsUd to the orchestra, and holds six 
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liundred and thirty-two peivoas. The fint drele of boxes it 
cootiiiiied round the houaa 

The boxes are separated from eadi other by partitioaSk which 
are low in front; rise bdhhid, and are placed in a new and 
commodioiis direction. They are lined and ceiled with wainscot* 
but are not papered, for the advantage of sound : their fronts 
project in a manner very accommodating to thooe who sit in the 
first rows* 

The second and third circles of boxes are continued round the 
theatre, and diffisr from those below only in reifiect of dieir 
height They hold twdve hundred persons. 

The interior of each circle is painted green, rdieved with 
fimcKoI borders. The fronts of the boxes are coloured in white 
and gold, forming compartments, which have a delicate and 
pleasuig eflect 

There are no columns or visible supporters to the boxes^ it 
being justly imsgined that they httercqtted the s^t ; yet to 
ihe people in die pit^ diose rows of boxes full of company, 
having no apparent support, are apt to give an unpleasant 
aensation. 

The fint, or two-shilling g^dlery, is 55 feet wide and 40 in 
dqpth, contains twdve seats, whidi are so elevated as to give 
a complete^ unintemqpted view of die stagey and hold eight 
liundred and twenty spectators. 

The upper gallery Is 55 feet wide and 25 feet in depth, 
contains seven seats* and holds three hundred and nxty-ooe 
persons. 

The proscenium is composed of pilasters and columns of the 
Corinthian order, fuDy enriched, having between diem the stage- 
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doors, over which are the balcony boxes. In the entablature 10 
the order is introduced the old motto, Veluti in spuubtm. 

In Hait-street a very buge building has been erected fiir 
the scene-painters, scene-rooms, green-room, dressing-room, &c 
Through this building is a private entrance for the royal family 
to the stage-box. The stage-door and box-office are also in an 
additional building in Hart-Street 

The whole of the avenues to the theatre have been mucb 
altered and improved. The principal entrance is in Bow-street 
under an antique Doric portico, through a large and qadous 
saloon, handsomely fitted up and warmed by stoves, leading to 
the lower circle <A boxesi and to a double staircase that leads to 
the upper drdes. 

In consequence of die great eiqience attending the improve* 
ments of this house, Mr. Harris was oUiged to raise the (Mrices 
to a level with those taken by the Drury-Lane company. This 
drcumstance* added to the want of a shilling gallery, had so 
prejudicial an efiect in the first instance, that the performance <m 
the niglit of opening; September ly, 1792, was rendered one 
scene of discontent and confusion, neither play nor &roe being- 
properly finished, 

Mr. Lewis assured the audience on this, that a one-shilling 
gallery should as soon as possible be erected ; but that, without 
die total ruin of the managen, it was utterly io^possible to open 
the theatre for less than the advanced prices The oppositioa in 
die cowse of two or diree evenings endrdy died away, and a 
gaOety, as promised, was shofdy after erected. 

The rq(ulation and management of die boxes has for some 
years devolved on Mr. James Brandon, and his brodier Johii» 
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two gentlemen who are remarkable for their attention to the 
public, and ever ready to render each applicant for a box as 
comfortable as the arrangement of their box-book will allow. 
They particularly distinguished themselves by their impxartiality 
and justice to the public, when the boxes of Covent-Garden 
were in great request during the zenith of Master Betty's 
theatrical glory. 

The principal performers of our English theatres are engaged 
under an article for three or five years, but receive their salary 
weekly. The minor performers are only engaged from season tO 
season, but receive their salary as above. 

The theatres have the following code of laws and regulatioiil» 
by which the performers are governed : 

I St. Every performer engaged or employed in -the theatre at 
the salary of thirty shillings per week and under, who shall not 
duly attend the rehearsal of any theatrical performance, when 
simimoned thereto (exc^ prevented by real indisposition), shall 
forfeit sisqpence for every scene in such performance wherein such 
performer shall be concerned, and from which he or she shall be 
absent; and if absent during the whole rehearsal of his or her 
part or character, shall forfeit two ahillings and sixpence. 

ad. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary of more 
than thirty shillings, and not exceeding three pounds per week, 
who shall not duly attend at rehearsals as above-mentioned, shall 
forfeit one shilling for each scene wherein such performer is 
concerned ; and if absent during the whole rehearsal as aforesaid, 
shall forfeit five shillings* 

3d. Evecy performer engaged or employed at a salary of more 
than three pounds, and not exceeding sut pounds per week, who 
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flbaU not duly attend at reheanab as above-mentkmed, shaU 
forfeit one diUHng and sixpence tor each scene wlwiein be or she 
is concemed ; and if absent during ibe wbole fdwanal, seven 

shillings. 

4th. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary not 

exceeding nine pounds per week, not attending rehearsals as 
above-mentioned, shall forfeit two shillings for each scene where- 
in such performer is concemed; and if absent during the whole 
rehearsal, nine shillings. 

5th. Every performer engaged at a salary of more than nine 
pounds per week, not attending at rehearsal, shall forfeit two 
shillings for each scene ; and if absent during the whole re- 
hearsal, ten shillings and sixpence. 

6th. Ever)' performer who shall refuse to study, rehearse, or 
perform any part or character in any theatrical performance, when 
recjuested by the manai^ers, or either of them, or by the prompter 
of the theatre, by their or either of their order or direction, shall 
forfeit five pounds ; at Covent-Gardcn thirty pounds. 

7th. Every performer who shall wilfully absent himself or 
herself from the theatre at the time he or she should publicly 
perform any part or character in any theatrical performance, 
shall forfeit ten pounds for the first offence, and double that sum 
for the second. 

8th. Every performer who shall, by pretending sickness, or 
any other untrue allegation, get excused from paying his or her 
fines for not attending rehearsals, shall forfeit double the sum he 
or she would l)e liable to pay without such pretence or all^ation, 
in manner above-mentioned. 

9th. If the prompter of the theatre, through neglect or 
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{MutiaUty, shall not, in emy week during the acting aeasoo* 
return to the managers, or one of dMsm, the names of every 
performer who has incurred any forfeit as above-mentioned, be 
daU forfeit a ipedt's salary for every audi omiiMion. 

N. B. AH performers whose salaries are above dx pounds per 
week, are entitled to four ivory tickets for the free admission of 
their friends to the ^eatre, viz. a double and single order for the 
boxes, and two double orders for the first gallery. All performers 
whose salaries do not amount to six pounds per week, are totally 
excluded from any similar privilcfre. 

The nightly charge for a benefit at Co vent- Garden, is upwards 
of a hundred and sixty pounds. 

The print represents this theatre during the performance of 
an oratoria 



THE CUSIOMHOUBE, FBOM 
THE THAMES 

IS a commodious building, erected for the receipt of his 
majesty's customs on goods imported and exported. It is 
situated near the east end of Thames-street, and its front 
opens to the wharfs and river. This edifioe is built with brick 
and stone, and is calculated to stand for ages. It has underneath 
and on each side, lacge warehouses for the reception of goods on 
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the public account; and that side of the Thames for a great 
eiclent is filled widi wfaarfe, quays* and cranes for die landing 
them. The Customhouse Is 189 feet in length, the center is 37 
feet in depth, and the wings oonsiderabty more. The center 
stands back from the river, the wings approach much nearer to 
it; and die biuldii^ is judiciously and handsomdy decorated 
with the ordeis of architecture : under the wmgs is a colonnade 
of die Tuscan order, and the vippcr story is ornamented with 
Ionic columns and pediments. 

Although we cannot call this a very beautifol building, yet^ 
from its utility, and die picturesque appearance which it exhibits 
from the water, we thought ourselves so for endded to deviate 
from the avowed plan of the work, as to give a r^NPesentadon 
of its exterior, taken from die middle of the Thames neariy 
opposite to the bdMlng. 

LONG ROOM, CUSTOMHOUSE. 

The Customhouse, of which we have here given an account^ 
consists of two floorB» in the uppermost of which is a magnificent 
room, 37 feet high, that runs almost the whole length of the 
building: diis is called the Loi^ Hcom, and here sit the offioen 
of the customs and their numerous detks; the conunisskMier^ 
or some of them, usually attend in a room adjoining. The 
interior of this room is weU disposed and suflSciently light ; the 
entrances are also well contrived, so as to answer aU the purposes 
of convenience. 

On this spot is the busy concourse of nations, who pay their 
tribute to wa r ds die si^port of Great Britam. In front of dus 
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building, ships of three hundred and fifty tons burthen can lie 
and discharge their cargoes. There was a CustomhoiKC here 
built as early as the year 1383, by John Churchman, one <M' the 
sheriffs of London; but at that period, and long after, the customs 
were collected in different parts of the city, and in a verj' irregular 
manner. About the year 1559, the loss to the revenue was first 
discovered, and an act passed to compel persons to land their 
goods in such places as were appointed by the commissioners of 
the revenue ; and this was the spot fixed on : a Customhouse was 
erected, which being destroyed by the great fire, was rebuilt by 
Charles II. In 1 7 1 8, it underwent the same £site, and was restored 
in its present form. Before the Customhouse was established 
here, the principal place for receiving the duties was at Bilings- 
gate. "As early as 979, in the reign of Etheldred, a small vessel 
was to pay at Btfyi^ggmgrnU one halfpenny as a toll ; a greater, 
bearing sails, one penny ; a keel or hulk {ceol vel hnicus), four- 
pence ; a ship laden with wood, one piece for toll ; and a boat 
with fish, one halfpenny, or a larger, one penny. We had even 
then trade with France for its wines, for mention is made of diips 
from Rouen, which came here and landed them, and freed from 
toll, L e. paid their duties. What they amounted to I cannot 
learn; but in 1 268, the half-year's customs for foreign merchandise, 
in the city of London, came only to 75/. lod. In 133 1, they 
amounted to 8000^ In 1354, the duty on imports was only 580/, 
6f. 8</.; on our imports (wool and felts), 81,624/. \s. id. Well 
may Mr. Anderson observe the temperance and sobriety of the 
age, when we consider the small quantities of wine and other 
luxuries used in these kingdoms." 
In 1590^ the latter end of the gkwious reign of Elisabeth, our 
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customs brought in 50,CXX)/. They had at first been farmed at 
14,000/. a year, afterwards rose to 42,000/. and finally to 
the sum mentioned, and still to the same person, Sir Thomas 
Smith. 

In 1613, by the peaceful politics of James I. our imports 
brought in 48,250/ our exports 61,322/ 165. ']d. the whole of 
the revenue from the customs amounting this year to 109,572/. 
i8j. Afd. in the port of London only. Our exports from the out- 
ports raised 25,471/. 95. 9^/.; the imports, 13,030/. jf. The 
sum total was 148,074/ 17^. \od. 

In 1641, just before the beginning of our troubles, the 
customs brought in 500,000/. a year ; the effect of a long series 
of peaceful days. The consequences of our civil broils reduced 
them, at the period of the Restoration, about 110,000/. yearly; 
from which period we are enabled to be more correct, and to 
state the progress of our navigation and customs with greater 
precision and certainty, up to the year 1784. 

We shall have great satisfaction, in the appendix to this 
work, if we are enabled to bring these accounts correctly to a 
later period, and to shew from real documents, the utmost effect 
of the futile declaration of war against our commerce, made 
by the despot of the continent, in his boasted blockading 
system. 

In these statements the old Customhouse valuations are taken, 
for the sake of the comparisons which have been hitherto made 
from them ; but the operation of the convoy tax has occasioned 
the prices to be fixctl pretty near the real value, so that the 
amount of the imports and exports can now be ascertained with 
greater accuracy than formerly. 
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The Revolution 

Peace of Ryswick 

Last years of William III. 
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»4»,9«> 

985,800 
244,788 

3 '7,328 


2,043.043 
4/>66yo87 


390,000 


Wan of Abm 

Fbtt «f Gcofft 1. . 


289,318 

355,735 
448,004 

456,483 


5.9'3,357 

6,868,840 

7.^73 
7^1,739 


',257,332 
'.3 « 5.423 

i,S88»t6x 
i|fiai.73« 




503,568 






Warof . . 


47'»45" 


8,870,499 


'i399.^5 


Pnceful years . « 


661,184 






W«r«f 

Vint of GM^ft IIL . 

The avcraRc 

U0U4 yc«xa mciUaivc 

Ditto 


524,710 

573,978 
626,055 
600,570 
649,017 

7*ft776 


12,371,916 

•5.781,175 
16,038,913 

14,543.336 

15,578.943 

i^4tiiie9» 


'.763,3«4 

1,969.934 
1,866.152 
1,858,417 
2,349,604 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


from 1778 
to 1784 
from 1785 
to 179' 
60011793 
. <tt»798 
Dm 1799 
to 1805 


803,592 


13,219,070 
18,194,000 

25.SS9.ooo 

35.99»i«» 


2J4S,26o 



To this table we can therefore add, upon the atithorhy of 
Mr. Rose's brief cxamiiiatioii, that the rmi annual average 
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value of imports in four years, 1802 to 1805, inclusive, was 
53,240,000/. 

That the real annual average value of foreign goods and British 
manufacture exported in four years, 1802 to 1805, both years 
inclusive, was 56,611,000/. 

The inspector-general, in his evidence before the committee of 
secrecy of the two Houses of Parliament, observed, that many 
articles of import, which, in this way of viewing the subject, 
would appear as unfavourable to the country, ;ire in fact 
accessions of wealth ; such as the produce of our various 
fisheries, and a considerable part of the imports from our 
possessions in the East and West Indies : the accuracy of which 
observation he ascertained to conviction. We venture, therefore, 
making due allowance for these considerations, to state the 
probable balance of trade to be in our favour, on the average 
of the four years ending with 1805, to the extent of about 
14,800,000/. per annum. 

We are likewise enabled, upon the same authority, to state, 
that in the year 1784, the shipping in the merchant's service, 
belonging to Great Britain and her colonies, not including Ireland, 
was 1,301,000 tons, navigated by 101,870 seamen. 

In 1805, it had increased to 2,226,000 tons^ navigated by 
152,642 seamen. 

That the real value of the exports of British manufactures, 
which were in 1 784, 18,603,000^ had in 1805 increased to 
41,068,000/. 

That the produce of our fisheries, which in 1784 was of the 
value of 129,000^ had in 1805 increased to 484,000^ 
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DEBATING SOCIETY 

THE plate represents the meeting of a society which has 
been usually held in a large room at No. 22, Piccadilly, 
under the appellation of The Athenian Lyceum. 
In a country like England, where eloquence has so frequently 
enabled its possessors to arrive at the highest offices and dignities 
in the state, one should have been led to expect some instituticms 
in which this talent was cultivated, similar to those of the Grecian 
r^blics, when they yielded to no power but that of eloquence : 
nothing of the kind, however, presents itself, if we except the 
small portion of encouragement which is given to its rising efforts 
at our great schools and universities, and by societies of the 
nature here represented, to which the English are said to be 
partial 

The variety of subjects which press upon our attention, and 
require to be completed in this number (as it concludes the first 
vdume), lays us under the necessity of postponing till our next, 
a review of the state of eloquence in this country, which we had 
originally proposed to give under this head; and likewise the 
information we have been able to collect respecting these places 
of popular amusement We shall only add for the present, that 
it was with extreme regret we have observed in some of these 
societies, a disposition to convert that spirit of freedom so interest* 
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mg to die fedings of an EagHdiman, and diat libeftjr of canvassingr 
politicat subjects which the laws allow to be done wtdi decenqr, 
into a theatre of Ucendous discussioOf and a means of disseminat- 
ing principles injurious^ not only to the true interests of sodetjr, 
but to the safeQr of the individuals iriio venture to utter diem, 
and which must ultimately lead to the introduction of restraints 
upon an amusement* that, widi a litde more prudence^ may be 
h^;h]y beneficial, as it certainly is congenial to die English 
charsctcr. 



DOCIOBS' COMMONS 

IS situate in Great- Knight- Rider-street, to the south of 
St Foul's Cathedral It is the college of dvOian^, where 
the civil law is studied and practised, and derives its name 
from die dvilians commonuig togedier as in odier colleges. Here 
are ktpt the courts fdiich have cognisance of injures of an 
tteltsutttiuUt mUUatyt and nmnHmt oature. 

During the period of the Saxon government, ecdesiaatical and 
dvil power went hand in hand ; die bishop of die diocese, widi 
die alderman or sheriff, sat together, and die dignity of dte one 
was siq>ported by the power of the other. The ecclesiastical 
policy of die continent introduced widi William die Conqueror, 
soon occasioned the separation of the eodesiasdcal from the dvH 
power, and the Saxon laws, wliidi abounded widi the ^lirit of 
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freedom and liberty, were soon overpowered by the Norman 
justiciaries. At the accession of Henry I. this union of the 
courts was re-estaUished ; but the power of Archbishop Ansdm 
obtained from die fiunous Synod of Westminster (3d Henry L) 
a decree^ which soon eflfected its dissolution. This s^iaration 
was more ftiUy confirmed in the oath imposed by the deigy, 
who brought in die usurper Stephen* m pursuance of which, 
ecclesiastical persons and causes were subject only to the bishops* 
jurisdiction. The contest req»ecting the dvil law, whidi was 
espoused by the deigy in opposition to the common law, rendered 
their re-union impracticably so that even at die general reforma- 
tion of the church, matters were suffered to remain very much in 
die same state 

The ecdesiasrical courts are, i. Tlks Arekdmevms; 2. 7)lr 
ComsiUoty Omrt; 3. Th« Cmri 0/ AftAts, whereof die judge is 
called iJig dtum 9/ tk$ Arckts, because he forroeriy held his court 
in die churdi of St Macy le Bow {Samim Maria dt Araid$u)t 
diou^ now all dieprindpal spiritual courts are holden at Doctors' 
Commons ; 4. THU Court of PuuHars; 5. Th$ PrtrogaUm Cmu^; 
6. Tit CsmH of IMigmtos, or great court of appeal in all ecdesi* 
asdcal causes : but in' case the kii^ be a party, die appeal from 
the decisions of diis court are not to him in Chancery, as from 
die odier qiiritual courts, but (by the statute 241J1 Henry VIII. 
c. 12.) to all die bishops of the realm assembled m the Upper 
House of Convocatioa 7. A Coart, or Commissioa of Rmnm, 
sometimes granted in extraordinary cases, to revise die sentence 
of the Court (tf Dd^;ates : but litis not being a matter <tf right 
whidi the subject may demand §x dAito jaUUim^ Is frequendy 
denied. 
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The causes which are co_t;nizab!c in these courts are either 
pecuniary, matrimonial, or testamentary. 

Of the first class the principal are, substraclin^ or withholding 
tithes, the non-})ayment of ecclesiastical dues or fees. Under 
this head may also be reduced the several matters of spoliation, 
dilapidations, and neglect of repairing the church, and things 
thereunto belonging. It is also said, that if a curate be licensed, 
and his salary appointed by the bishop, and he be not paid, the 
curate hath a remedy in the ecclesiastical court 

Matrimonial causes are chiefly, i. Causa jutitatimiis matrimonii, 
where <»ie of the parties boasts that he or she is married to 
another, a. Restoration of conjugal rights, which is where either 
of the parties lives separate from the other without sufficient 
cause. 4. Dwortts: if it becomes improper that the parties, 
through some supervenient cause arising ex post facto, should 
live any longer together, the ecclesiastical law decrees a divorce • 
mtmsA et tkoro; but if the marriage was bad ah imtw, and was 
contracted m fraudem iegis, they dea«e a aqiaiatioa a vincula 
mairitmmii itsdf. 5. Tke suit far aUmaivy, a term whidi mgnifica 
maintenance. 

Testamentary cases are divisible into three branches: i. TAa 
probate of wills ; 2. The grmntk^ admimistrations ; 5. Tka smitig 
far Ugatits. But in this last case the courts of equatjr exercise a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the ecclesiastical courts, as incident 
to some other spedes of relief prayed by the complainanL 

With respect to die method of proceeding in these courts, th^ 
are regulated according to the practice of the civil and canon 
kws, or rather according to a mixture of both, corrected and 
new-modelled by their own particular usages, and the interpositioii 
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<^ the courts of oommoa law. Subject therefore to aome 
particular restrictimis, their ordinary course of proceeding ts, first 
by ciiaiwt, then by HM, or ai^giaium of emi^lami: to th» 
succeeds the dtfuuUmfs answtr ; then they proceed to proofs by 
depositions taken down in writing by an officer of the court 
The defendant may then go on to what is called d^msivt 
aU^gtUiom, to which he is entitled to the platntilTs answer upon 
oath, and may in his turn proceed to ^fw/s. When all the 
pleadings and proofs are conduded, diey are referred to the 
consideration, not of a jury, but a judge, who tain mfmmUiom 
by hearing advocates on both sides* and thereupon forms h» 
mitrioeuioty durmt or dtfimHif smimee, at his own discretiafi ; 
ftom whidi there lies genetally an appeal, which, if not presented 
in fifteen days, becomes final, by 25th Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

But the point on which these jurisdictions are the most defec- 
tive, is, that of enforcing thdr sentences when pronounced, for 
which they have no other process but that of excommunication ; 
wliich is described to be twofold, ih$ Uts mid the greaitr 
wmmmtiieaiim . At the same time we may add, that however 
lightly this penalty may be hdd by some persons and in some 
cases, yet, by the common law, an atcommunicated person is 
disabled to do any act that b required to be done by one that 
is prrim ti Ugalis hmm. He cannot serve upon juries, cannot 
be a witness in any court, and, whidi is the worst of all, cannot 
bring an action, either real or personal, to recover lands or money 
due to him. Nor is this die whole, he shortly becomes liable to 
imprisonment, from which he can only be released by a certificate 
from the bishop, that he is reconciled to the church. 
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DBUBY-LANE. 



HIS magnifioent atnicture unites a splendid combination 



of taste, grandeur, and elegance, which rendeiB it a 



monument of feme to Mr. Holland, the architect ; and 
when its exterior is completely finished, will be a national 
ornament 

It was raised on tiie mte of the old house; and opened for 
the first time March 1 3, 1 793, witii a sdection oi sacred music 

The buildings which surround the dieatre are 
Portland stone, but will be finished with balustrade; The theatre, 
whidi rises above tiiem, is cased with pkuster in imitation of 
stoo^ and finished wtdi a balustrade. Through the roof rises 
a turret, making a laige ventilator. On tite summit is placed a 
figure of Apollo, more than ten feet high ; but this is to be 
removed to the west front when finished, and replaced by one 
of Shakspeare. 

The accommcxiations for the stage are upon a much larger 
scale than those of any other theatre in Europe. The stage 
is 105 feet in length, 75 wide, and 45 feet between the stage- 
doors. 

In the roof of the theatre is contained, Joesides the barrel-loft, 
ample room for scene-painters, and four very large reservoirs, 
from which water is distributed over every part of the house, 
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for the purpose of instantly exdnguishing fire in any part where 
such acddent is posnbtfe 

Over the stage is a double range of galleries* called flies, 
containing machinery, and where the greatest part of the scenery 
is worked ; but which, from the number of Uocks, wheels, and 
ropes crossing each odier in every direction, give it very much 
the appearance of a ship's deck. 

There are two green-rooms, one for the use of diorusosingers, 
supernumeraries, and figurants ; the other for the principal per' 
" formers: the latter of which is fined up in the first style of 
el^rance, and occasionally visited by persons of the highest 
distinction. 

The audience part of the dieatre is formed neariy on a semi- 
circular plan. It contains a pit, four tiers of boxes on each side 
of the house, and two galleries^ whidi command a fidl view of 
every part of the stage. 

The pit is 54 feet in length, 46 in breadth, has twenty-five 
rows of benches^ and contains eight hundred persons. The 
benches are so wdl constructed, that those next die ordiestra 
command an uninterrupted view of the whole stage, and the 
avenues to it are very commodious and safe. 

The prevailing colours of the boxes are blue and white, re- 
lieved widi richly fancied embdlishments of deoorsdve ornament 
The compartments into whkdi die front of eadi tier is divided, 
have centrally a highly finished cameo, the ground of cornelian- 
stone colour, with exquisitely drawn figures, raised in white ; the 
subjects are diiefly from Ovid» and pounced by Rebecca. The 
sts^boxes project about two feet, and have a rl(& nlver lattice- 
work, of excellent taste and workmanshipk 
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The boxes are supported by cast-iron candalabns, fluted and 
sOver>ladcered, resting on elegantly executed feet ; from the top 
of each pillar a branch projects three feet, fitKn which is sus- 
pended a brilliant cut>g^ass cfaanddier. A circuhr mirror, about 
five feet diameter, is placed at each end of the dress-boxes, next 
the stage, diat produces a pleasing reflected view of the audience. 
On nights when this theatre is honoured with their Majesties' 
presence^ die partitions of the stage-box are taken down, and it 
is brought forward near two feet ; a canopy is erected, superbly 
dec o rated with crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold : and 
adjoinuig them sit the primxsses ; their box is usually lined with 
light blue satin, fancifully festooned, and d^fantly decorated with 
silver fringe and rich tassels. 

Two stage-doors have been added since the building of this 
theatre, over which are two boxes on each side, in a semicircular 
inverted form. The dome is admirably constructed to preserve 
the sound, and Is painted in a most bold and impressive style of 
truth and grandeur. 

There are twenty-nine boxes all round the first tier, and eleven 
back front boxes ; twenty-nine all round the second tier, of which 
eleven are six seats deep ; and ten boxes on each side the gallery, 
in the up[)( r tiers. There are also eight private boxes on each 
side of the pit. 

The two-shilling gallery will contain six hundred and seventy- 
five persons, and the one-shilling gallery three hundred and eight. 
The boxes, pit, and galleries hold three thousand six hundred and 
eleven spectators, amounting in cash to 826/ 6s. 

The corridors which surround the boxes are spacious, and 
communicate with each other by means of staircases in the 
angles of the theatre. 
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At die west end of the theatre there is a semidrailar saloon, 
41 feet long, and oontalning a handsome statue of Ganidc between 
the comic and tragic muses, opening by an arch to the corridors, 
and having bar-rooms, from which the company may be supplied 
with refreshments. There are also large saloons on the north 
and south sides of the theatre, and handsome square rooms, one 
of which is intended for the use of his Majesty, and the odier for 
the Prince of Wales. 

The theatre has three entrances to the boxes, two to the pit, 
and the like number to the galleries. The one in Brydge's-street 
leads to a saloon 75 feet by 21, called the Egyptian Hall. 

Sixteen pillars of the Doric order, iM-autifuIly [tainted in imita- 
tion of porphyry, are at once a splendid ornament and support of 
the back boxes, to which a flight of stairs at each end leads. 

The band of the tneatre con.sists of some of the best musicians 
in London ; the leader, Mr. Shaw, is greatly admired for his 
professional excellence. 

The sum of 200,000/. has been expended on this theatre, in 
order to render the house and its performances as perfect as 
possible for public gratification. 



BHD OP VOLUlfB THE FIRST. 



ERRATA 

Plft6^ line lo, for ospandrells tmAt^mHdrels. 

Page 13, line i.S, for i!u>i ifi//-rrram read illam imt^gntm* 
Page J4, line 18, for tlar^is read ilassis. 
PafB 136^ fine is» fcr 4|lGfiSr fMd 4#Mr. 
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